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PROEM 

The  Hidden  Cities 

The  tiger  smell  is  in  the  breeze  that  wanders  lazily 
through  the  heat  waves  in  the  flats.  Gibbons  are 
chattering  in  the  bamboo  and  fromager  and  banyan. 
Elephant  tracks  are  in  the  marsh  ground  ahead.  The 
jungle  is  humming  with  mysterious  voices  that  seem 
to  be  echoes  in  silence,  and  out  of  the  green  distance 
rise  the  vast  bones  of  a  forgotten  city. 

Towers  seemingly  as  tall  as  those  of  Angkor  lift 
their  cyclopean  heads  out  of  the  trees.  Walls  en- 
meshed with  writhing  roots  carry  on  the  forbidding 
barrier  of  the  forest.  At  their  foot  is  the  green  scum 
of  what  may  be  a  moat  or  the  arm  of  a  marsh. 

And  here  is  enthroned  a  desolation  the  more  terri- 
fying in  that  no  mortal  eye  has  looked  upon  it  from 
this  vantage  point  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Perhaps  a  white  man  is  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  weird  relics  of  the  East  that 
has  not  echoed  to  the  sound  of  footsteps  since  a  great 
and  virtually  unknown  population  set  out  through  its 
gates  on  a  long  journey  into  the  blue. 

At  any  rate  there  it  stands  .  .  .  amazing  proof 
that  the  story  of  the  Cambodian  jungle  is  not  yet 
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told  .  .  .  that  the  sleeping  towns  of  Asia  are  still 
asleep  .  .  .  that  there  is  still  romance  to  be  found  in 
the  world  while  inquisitive  souls  are  willing  to  risk 
another  few  lives  in  a  region  that  already  has  claimed 
so  many. 

White  roads  are  weaving  an  unfamiliar  pattern  of 
Occidental  civilization  across  the  lower  reaches  of 
Indo-China.  Northward — ever  northward — come 
the  tides  of  rice. 

Water-buffalo  plod  inland  from  the  rivers  drag- 
ging plows  behind  them,  and  half-naked  men  and  wo- 
men stand  knee  deep  in  paddy-fields  where  once  the 
jungle  marched,  and  the  tiger  and  elephant  were  the 
undisputed  overlords. 

As  in  the  recurrence  of  a  cycle,  civilization  has 
come  back  to  Cambodia  and  is  sweeping  onward  irre- 
sistibly, but  not  yet  is  its  advance  complete.  In  the 
North  its  mighty  current  spreads  out  like  a  surf  that 
beats  impotently  against  the  dike  of  the  forest. 
What  lies  beyond  man  will  know  to-morrow.  To-day 
he  can  only  guess. 

The  jungle  guards  its  secrets  closely — as  it  has  al- 
ways guarded  them,  and  it  is  only  when  some  one 
steps  off  the  trail  and  sets  his  feeble  curiosity  against 
the  distressing  might  of  the  wilderness  that  the  world 
hears  a  whisper  of  its  mysteries. 
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FOUR  FACES  OF  SIVA 

CHAPTER  I 

Towers  in  Silence 
concerning,  mainly,  the  corpus  delicti 

Like  a  procession  of  giant  skeletons,  the  bone- 
white  fromager  trees  came  down  to  lave  their  gaunt 
roots  in  the  lily  beds  of  the  great  lake.  Ghostly 
figures  moved  in  the  deep  green  shadow.  Wraiths 
made  animate  by  the  heat  waves  quivered  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  Great  Ones — the  wild  elephants 
which  claimed  the  jungle  as  their  hunting-ground — 
crashed  through  the  bamboo  at  their  play  in  the  un- 
seen distances,  and  gay  parrakeets  fought  noisily  in 
the  tops  of  the  coconut  palms. 

Across  the  waters  which  seemed  to  steam  with  the 
molten  metal  of  the  reflected  sun  a  sampan  made  its 
silent  way,  and  under  the  banyans  a  naked  fisherman 
stood  watching  it  with  surprise  akin  to  dread. 

The  sampan  merged  with  the  greenery  of  the  bank 
and  five  men  debarked — a  pale-faced  stranger,  the 
like  of  whom  the  fisherman  had  never  seen  before,  and 
four  dark-skinned  Cambodians  girt  with  loin-cloths. 
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The  pale  stranger  was  dressed  in  amazing  garments 
of  white  and  wore  a  white  casque  on  his  head.  The 
fisherman  would  have  fled  in  panic  had  it  not  been 
for  the  greater  terror  of  the  Tiger  which  stalked  the 
bush,  and  for  the  fact  that  his  boat  lay  beached  on  the 
other  side  of  the  point.  In  trembling  awe  he  stood 
his  ground  as  the  party  approached. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  one  of  the  Cambodians, 
apparently  speaking  for  the  figure  in  white. 

"Chan  the  Fisherman,"  the  native  replied.  "I  live 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Tonle  Sap  and  I  am  the 
friend  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  far  Southland  where 
the  river  goes  into  the  sea." 

The  Cambodian  spokesman  translated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Pale  One  whose  lips  parted  in  a  ready  smile. 
Chan  the  Fisherman  was  startled  to  see  that  the  man 
had  teeth, — clean  white  teeth  like  those  of  a  young 
child, — nor  was  there  any  trace  of  betel  juice  in  his 
graying  beard.  Truly  a  marvelous  person.  The 
white  skin  probably  had  come  of  some  sort  of  illness, 
for  in  all  his  travels  about  the  great  lake,  Chan  the 
Fisherman  had  never  seen  another  like  it.  The 
clothes  of  the  stranger  were  odd  and  uncomfortable, 
but  Chan  knew  that  different  tribes  had  different 
customs  in  this  regard.  .  .  .  And  the  man  seemed 
friendly. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  inquired  Chan. 

"From  down  the  river,"  replied  the  Cambodian. 
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"This  noble  stranger  who  is  with  us  comes  from  a 
land  which  they  say  is  beyond  Pnom  Penh — a  land 
over  the  sea." 

This  time  Chan  smiled.  He  was  too  old  now  to 
listen  to  such  fables.  "What  do  you  seek?"  he  asked. 

"My  lord,  whom  you  see  here,  has  had  a  touch  of 
the  sun,"  the  interpreter  explained.  "He  seeks  the 
tiger  and  the  leopard  and  the  gibbon  and  other  ani- 
mals of  the  forest." 

Chan  shuddered.  A  lamentable  and  terrible  mal- 
ady, this! 

"Why  should  any  one  seek  My  Lord  the  Tiger?" 
he  demanded.  "Does  not  the  tiger  come  to  find  him 
in  the  night  as  he  has  always  done?" 

The  Cambodian  shrugged  his  lean  brown  shoulders 
and  reknotted  his  sampot. 

"Who  am  I  to  say  what  these  rice-faced  strangers 
are  thinking  about?  He  says  that  he  would  go  to  seek 
the  tiger.    So  we  go  to  seek  the  tiger." 

"Then  you  have  found  him.  This  forest  is  his 
home  ...  his  and  the  elephant's.  Pray  to  the  old 
gods  that  you  may  be  spared  from  the  accident  of 
meeting  with  him." 

The  white  stranger  signaled  to  his  attendants  who 
brought  a  number  of  queer  objects  out  of  the  sampan 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  camp.  Then,  through  the 
interpreter,  he  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"We  would  go  into  the  forest  from  here  toward 
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the  north,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
district?  Would  you  act  as  our  guide  if  we  were  to 
pay  you  many  measures  of  rice?" 

Chan  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  answered  slowly.  "It  is  not  good  to  go 
into  the  woods.  The  woods  are  filled  with  mysterious 
things.  The  tiger  that  hunts  by  night  and  the 
panther  that  hunts  all  the  time  are  bad  enough.  It 
is  not  good  to  affront  My  Lord  the  Tiger.  ...  But 
there  are  worse  things  back  in  the  bamboo  thickets. 
The  woods  are  full  of  ghosts  that  lead  one  astray  and 
strike  him  down  with  deadly  fevers." 

"I  have  met  such  ghosts  before,"  commented  the 
white  man.  "The  swamp  ghosts  that  bring  the  fevers 
are  old  friends  of  mine.    They  have  never  harmed  me." 

"These  ghosts  are  different,"  protested  Chan. 
"There  are  thousands  of  them  .  .  .  kings  and  prin- 
ces and  weeping  queens  on  misty  elephants  .  .  . 
and  priests  in  robes  of  gold,  and  soldiers  in  brass, 
and  millions  of  men  and  women  and  little  children 
driving  southward  through  the  jungle.  .  .  .  Armies 
of  them,  and  they  make  no  sound." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  these  ghosts?" 

"No,  but  that  is  because  I  have  the  great  fear  of 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them.  My  grandfather 
saw  them  one  time  when  he  had  come  here  to  catch 
fish  and  had  lost  his  boat. 

"He  went  into  the  forest  that  night  and  he  saw 
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them  and  he  was  found  here  the  next  morning  com- 
pletely out  of  his  mind.  He  talked  of  the  ghosts  until 
the  day  he  died." 

The  Pale  One  seemed  unimpressed,  but  the  Cam- 
bodians, who  had  overheard  the  story  repeated  in 
their  language,  trembled  violently  as  they  went  about 
the  work  of  preparing  camp. 

"Why  should  these  ghosts  walk  here  instead  of  at 
Pnom  Penh  or  in  the  delta  of  the  Mekong?"  The 
Pale  One  asked.  "What  is  the  peculiar  potency  of 
this  region  that  calls  men  back  from  their  ashes?" 

"Who  can  say,  my  lord?  The  curse  of  the  high 
gods  is  on  this  forest  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years.  As  far  back  as  my  people  can  remember  there 
has  been  a  curse  on  the  forest.  .  .  .  Else  why  should 
the  great  cities  be  standing  there  empty?  Why 
should  the  people  who  built  them  be  lying  there  under 
the  stone  mounds  asleep?" 

"What  cities?" 

"Surely  my  lord  has  heard  of  the  great  cities.  .  .  . 
All  the  world  must  know,  even  beyond  Pnom  Penh 
whence  my  lord  has  come,  that  the  cities  are  there  in 
the  jungle.  .  .  .  The  great  cities  that  the  giants  built 
when  the  kings  of  the  seven-headed  cobra  ruled  in 
this  valley." 

The  Cambodians  hung  their  heads  as  if  they  wished 
it  to  be  evident  that  they  were  taking  no  part  in  this 
conversation.    The  Pale  One  who  had  been  seated  on 
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a  fromager  root  got  up  and  looked  keenly  at  Chan 
the  Fisherman. 

"Is  this  something  else  that  your  grandfather 
talked  about  after  he  had  wandered  in  the  forest  and 
seen  the  ghosts?" 

"He  saw  the  cities,  yes.  .  .  .  But  he  had  heard  of 
them  before  he  saw  them.  The  story  is  very  old  among 
my  people,  my  lord.  The  giants  built  the  cities.  That 
is  what  every  one  says  and  it  seems  so  reasonable. 
For  they  are  vast  cities,  just  the  kind  that  giants 
would  build,  and  they  are  made  of  tremendous  stones 
that  only  giants  could  have  carried. 

"The  giants  ruled  in  the  forest.  They  did  not  have 
to  fear  the  tiger  nor  the  elephant  nor  the  ghosts  .  .  . 
if  there  were  any  ghosts  in  those  days.  They  were 
very  strong,  these  giants,  and  they  did  just  as  they 
pleased. 

"They  came  here  when  the  land  was  young  and  the 
lord  of  the  Cobra  was  still  king.  And  they  liked  this 
land  because  of  its  fertility.  So  they  decided  to  stay 
here.  The  lands  in  the  mountains  from  which  they 
had  come  are  very  rugged  and  it  is  difficult  in  such  a 
country  to  raise  the  rice  necessary  to  feed  so  many 
giants.  That  is  how  the  cities  came  to  be  built,  my 
lord.    I  have  heard  of  it  many  times. 

"They  say  that  the  cities  are  mountain  high  with 
towers  on  which  are  pictured  men  and  elephants  and 
dancing-girls  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  that  the 
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stone  roads  which  run  through  them  are  made  of 
massive  blocks  that  the  giants  brought  with  them  out 
of  their  own  country.  This  is  also  reasonable,  my 
lord,  because  there  are  no  such  blocks  to  be  found 
anywhere  hereabouts. 

"There  are  walls  about  the  cities  and  tall  spires 
where  the  faces  of  the  gods  look  out  upon  the 
world.  .  .  .  That  is  the  story,  my  lord.  I  have  never 
seen  these  places,  but  that  is  the  story." 

The  Pale  One  yawned,  which  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fatiguing  heat  or  possibly  to  a  loss  of  interest 
in  the  amazing  tale  of  the  cities  that  the  giants  had 
built.  He  sat  down  once  more  on  the  root  of  the 
fromager  tree  and  began  to  kindle  a  fire  with  a  mirac- 
ulous apparatus  that  he  had  taken  from  his  haversack. 

"If  the  giants  built  these  cities  that  you  speak  of  so 
eloquently,  why  did  they  leave  them?"  he  inquired. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  about 
it,"  answered  Chan  the  Fisherman.  "They  became 
proud  and  offended  the  high  gods  who  had  allowed 
them  to  prosper.  So  the  gods  cast  a  deep  sleep  upon 
them  and  buried  them  under  the  mountains  which 
are  beyond  the  jungle.  They  are  still  there,  waiting 
to  be  called  back. 

"And  that  is  why  there  are  ghosts  in  the  forest. 
Other  people  came  here  and  found  the  cities.  The 
guardian  that  the  gods  had  left  at  the  gate  told  them 
that  there  was  a  curse  on  the  place.    But  they  laughed 
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at  the  curse  and  at  the  gods,  and  they  killed  the 
sentry. 

"They  moved  into  the  cities — the  kings  and  the 
princes  and  the  little  queens,  and  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  and  the  great  army  of  people.  The  gods 
were  very  angry  about  it  so  they  put  a  second  curse 
on  the  cities.  This  time  the  curse  was  much  stronger, 
and  all  these  people  who  had  come  to  take  possession 
of  the  palaces  that  the  giants  had  built  were  stricken 
dead,  except  only  a  very  few  who  were  preserved  to 
burn  the  bodies  as  the  law  of  the  gods  requires.  They 
say  that  it  took  two  hundred  years  for  the  body- 
burners  to  do  this  work.  .  .  .  And  that  is  how  the 
ghosts  come  to  wander  through  the  jungle,  crying 
out  to  the  gods  to  be  merciful  and  let  them  go  on  to 
another  incarnation — even  as  dogs — that  they  may 
profit  by  their  lesson  and  gain  merit." 

The  Pale  One  invited  Chan  the  Fisherman  to  re- 
main and  share  the  meal  of  rice  and  fish  that  the  Cam- 
bodians were  preparing.  For  a  long  time  he  traced 
strange  characters,  which  Chan  could  not  understand, 
in  a  little  black  book. 


"The  region  in  which  we  are  now  traveling  is  rich 
in  floral  and  f  aunal  specimens.  A  superstitious  dread 
of  the  jungle  has  kept  it  free  from  natives  and  so, 
under  the  protection  of  a  taboo,  the  wild  life  prob- 
ably has  flourished  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

"The  story  of  the  district  is  quite  like  that  of  other 
regions  of  Indo-China.    The  forest  is  haunted  by  a 
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million  ghosts  and  it  is  bristling  with  enchanted  cities. 
But  that  fact  seems  hardly  worth  recording  inasmuch 
as  any  uninhabited  place  will  be  bristling  with  en- 
chanted cities  as  long  as  men  have  the  fecund  imagi- 
nations necessary  to  construct  them  out  of  moonshine 
and  star-dust. 

"Elsewhere  I  have  heard  yarns  about  palaces  of 
Cambodian  Sleeping  Beauties  veiled  by  the  forest  up 
here  on  the  shores  of  the  Tonle  Sap,  and  the  only 
point  of  interest  in  the  narrative  of  the  fisherman  who 
is  my  latest  informant  is  that  he  adheres  closely  to  the 
details  given  me  farther  south. 

"One  hears  these  reports  so  frequently  that  he  be- 
gins to  doubt  his  own  common  sense — I  write  it  apol- 
ogetically even  though  this  journal  probably  will 
never  be  seen  by  eyes  other  than  mine.  It  seems  a 
concession  to  ignorance  that  I  should  be  wasting  this 
much  time  and  space  in  recording  a  fable  that  is  so 
lacking  in  originality  of  plot  and  refinement  of  ex- 
pression. 

"La  Fontaine's  version  is  much  better.  The  old 
story  of  the  lovely  princess  asleep  in  the  forest-grown 
city  until  Prince  Charming  broke  through  the  thorny 
ramparts  to  put  a  kiss  of  love  on  her  brow  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gift  to  us  from  our  Aryan  ancestors  and 
came  here  as  it  came  to  us  out  of  the  uplands  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  under  the  treatment  of  Occidental  intel- 
ligence it  has  fared  better  than  here  where  it  ceases 
to  be  a  fairy-tale  and  is  confused  with  fact  on  the  one 
hand  and  fear  on  the  other. 

"I  regret  that  it  should  have  taken  so  obvious  a  hold 
on  the  native  population  inasmuch  as  its  recital  seems 
to  have  affected  even  the  men  whom  I  brought  north 
with  me  out  of  Cochin-China,  and  it  is  going  to  make 
trouble  for  me  when  I  need  guides. 

"A  thoroughly  unpleasant  prospect  this — that  a 
scientific  expedition  which  has  come  this  far  only 
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through  intense  hardship  should  come  face  to  face 
with  its  end  because  of  a  preposterous  myth.  .  .  ." 


Through  the  night  there  were  weird  sounds  back 
in  the  jungles,  but  the  Pale  One  paid  no  attention  to 
them.  He  lay  asleep  by  the  fire  with  an  iron  staff 
under  his  head  while  Chan  the  Fisherman  and  the 
four  Cambodians  huddled  together  and  shivered  and 
whispered  until  the  dawn.  They  turned  fascinated 
eyes  toward  the  black  shadows  in  the  bamboo  and  re- 
populated  the  forest  with  the  wandering  wraiths  of 
the  old  folk-tales.  They  could  almost  see  the  passing 
of  the  kings  and  princes  and  little  weeping  queens. 
They  required  no  imagination  to  hear  the  crashing 
noises  as  the  phantom  elephants  marched  through  the 
underbrush. 

Their  strained  vision  seemed  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing the  black  and  reconstructing  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  night  the  tall  towers  and  massive  walls 
of  the  cities  that  the  giants  had  built.  .  .  .  They  had 
come  so  close  to  this  mystery.  .  .  .  And  the  story  as 
recalled  by  the  fisherman  had  seemed  so  true. 

The  Pale  One  awoke  to  find  mutiny  well  on  its 
way.  The  interpreter  announced  in  a  trembling  voice 
that  he  felt  the  fever  coming  on  and  that  he  did  not 
seem  equal  to  taking  part  in  the  proposed  penetration 
of  the  forest. 

The  Pale  One  who  yesterday  had  seemed  so  weak 
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and  frail  to  Chan  the  Fisherman,  flushed  angrily  and 
spoke  his  unusual  language  with  the  deep  sharp  ac- 
cents of  a  master  who  will  not  be  disobeyed. 

""No  fairy-tale  is  going  to  stop  me  now,"  he  an- 
nounced. "I  have  been  in  forests  all  over  the  world — ■ 
beyond  Pnom  Penh — even  beyond  Siam.  And  there 
is  no  danger  in  them.  If  you  come  with  me  I  shall 
protect  you  with  the  iron  rod  that  kills  the  tiger.  I 
have  magic  that  is  effective  even  against  ghosts  and 
sleeping  giants.  But  if  you  desert  me  here  I  shall 
sink  the  boat  so  that  you  can  not  get  away,  and  then 
I  shall  go  into  the  jungle  anyway.  And  if  I  die  there 
I  shall  come  back  to  harass  you  as  long  as  you  live. 
Besides  which,  if  you  do  manage  to  get  back  to  Pnom 
Penh  without  me,  the  white  soldiers  who  are  there 
will  kill  you." 

"This  seems  to  be  no  quarrel  of  mine,"  remarked 
Chan  the  Fisherman.  "And  I  shall  be  getting  back 
to  my  family  which  I  left  on  the  upper  shore  of  the 
Tonle  Sap.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  take  any  of 
you  in  my  sampan  when  I  go.  But,  as  I  say,  this  is 
no  quarrel  of  mine  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered 
with  the  ghost  of  this  pale-faced  idiot.  May  the  gods 
deal  with  him  as  they  see  fit.  He  reminds  me  of  my 
grandfather  who  did  not  say  an  intelligible  word  un- 
til the  day  of  his  death." 

So  Chan  the  Fisherman  got  into  his  boat  and 
sculled  away.    The  Pale  One,  having  spoken,  gave 
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no  sign  that  he  recognized  the  possibility  of  opposi- 
tion. He  rolled  up  his  haversack,  put  away  the  mi- 
raculous machine  used  in  the  making  of  fires,  picked 
up  the  staff  that  kills  the  tiger,  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  jungle.  The  four  Cambodians  shouldered  their 
burdens  and  came  reluctantly  after. 

The  sun  rose,  and  with  its  rising,  the  dank,  un- 
breathable  heat  of  the  forest  enveloped  them.  They 
broke  a  trail  along  a  little  river,  tripping  over  tangles 
of  roots  and  blinded  by  sweat.  In  the  open  spaces 
was  a  deadly  light  that  pale  skin  and  blue  eyes  could 
not  endure.  In  the  bamboo  thickets  were  dense  blue 
shadows  that  seemed  endowed  with  a  baneful  person- 
ality and  gift  of  movement.  It  was  plain  to  the  Pale 
One  that  Man  never  had  passed  that  way  before. 

That  night  they  made  camp  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  stranger  from  beyond  Pnom  Penh 
wrote  more  of  the  odd  characters  in  his  little  black 
book: 

"The  story  of  hidden  cities  in  this  part  of  the  world 
becomes  more  and  more  absurd  as  one  penetrates  the 
jungle,  even  though  one  hesitates  to  admit  that  the 
ultimate  in  this  respect  had  not  been  reached  in  the 
fisherman's  tale  by  the  Tonle  Sap.  It  is  manifest 
that  there  has  never  been  any  civilization  in  this  re- 
gion. The  jungle  here  is  virgin — just  as  it  was  after 
God  breathed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  .  .  .  Na- 
tive taboos,  persisting  probably  through  untold  cycles 
of  years,  made  of  this  valley  a  region  proscribed,  and 
so  the  great  cultures  of  the  East — the  migrations  of 
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peoples  and  the  missionary  movements  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia— passed  it  by.  If  there  are  cities  in  this  wil- 
derness th.ey  must  date  back  to  some  time  before 
Adam." 


The  next  day  they  moved  on  again,  pausing  to  look 
at  insignificant  flowers  and  at  flaming  birds  and  chat- 
tering gibbons.  Sometimes  they  caught  glimpses  of 
striped  cats  and  once  they  came  upon  the  wide  path 
that  an  elephant  had  made  for  himself.  On  the  third 
day  they  turned  northward  from  the  river  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  unknown  jungle  land  where  mani- 
festly the  foot  of  man  had  never  trodden  before. 

Blistering  heat  .  .  .  aching  eyes  .  .  .  numbed 
feet  .  .  . 

They  staggered  on  and  on,  while  the  forest  quiv- 
ered in  the  waves  of  the  sun.  And  then  suddenly 
ahead  of  them  appeared  a  vast  and  awesome  miracle. 
Five  massive  stone  towers  were  rising  dizzily  into  the 
molten  sky.  The  carved  roofs  of  a  step  pyramid 
were  shouldering  their  way  out  of  the  f romager  and 
coconut  palm.  .  .  .  Mirage  or  reality,  the  most 
astounding  spectacle  that  man  had  ever  looked  upon. 

"God  save  us!"  breathed  the  Pale  One.  "The  en- 
chanted city." 

And  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to  remove  this  vision  that 
would  not  be  removed.  .  .  . 

And  this,  for  all  that  it  is  a  hearsay  story,  recon- 
structed on  the  dusty  foundations  of  a  tradition  so 
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often  repeated  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
myth,  must  be  very  nearly  a  historical  recital  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mouhot,  the  French  naturalist, 
came  to  Angkor  and  brought  back  to  the  world  the 
amazing  puzzle  of  the  Khmer  civilization. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Mystery  of  Angkor 
the  detectives  arrive  and  the  tigers  depart 

It  is  some  sixty  years  now  since  the  stunned  eyes 
of  Mouhot  looked  upon  the  magnificent  heights  of 
Angkor.  .  .  .  Sixty  years  since  the  greatest  detec- 
tive story  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  laid  out 
with  its  million  stony  clues  to  puzzle  the  elect.  To- 
day, with  all  its  principal  remains  classified  and  tick- 
eted, its  inscriptions  translated  and  its  monuments 
lifted  out  of  the  jungle,  Angkor  is  still  the  vast  and 
silent  mystery  that  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  world  knows  more  about  it  now.  Splendid 
automobile  roads,  cut  through  what  was  once  a  thicket 
of  bamboo  and  is  now  an  endless  rice  field,  bring  the 
traveler  on  regular  schedule  and  in  little  personal  dis- 
comfort from  Saigon  at  the  foot  of  Asia  to  the  bunga- 
low on  the  edge  of  the  Angkor  moat  in  a  very  few 
hours.  Yearly  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  seeking  out  this  odd  corner  and  carry- 
ing away  with  them  amazed  reports  that  will  lure 
other  hundreds. 

And  yet  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these  tre- 
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mendous  ziggurats  remain  virtually  intact,  defiant  of 
time  and  weather  on  the  edge  of  the  Tonle  Sap,  the 
incredible  tale  of  the  civilization  that  built  them  and 
vanished  would  rank,  as  it  did  in  Mouhot's  time,  as  a 
none  too  cleverly  constructed  myth. 


Ground  Plan  of  Angkor  Group 

But  the  monuments  are  there  and  no  mere  shut- 
ting of  the  eyes  will  dispose  of  them :  Angkor  Thorn, 
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a  walled  city  within  whose  metropolitan  area  at  one 
time  must  have  lived  more  than  a  million  people ;  and 
Angkor  Vat,  supreme  architectural  effort  of  this 
strange  culture,  not  only  the  most  grandiose  temple 
of  the  group  but  probably  the  most  stupendous 
undertaking  attempted  by  man  since  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  for  the  tower  of  Babel. 

About  Angkor  Thorn  are  scattered  the  remains  of 
earlier  erections  and  far  in  the  jungle  are  capital 
cities  built  and  abandoned  with  that  prodigality  which 
seems  always  to  have  been  characteristic  of  Oriental 
monarchs.  Traces  of  this  lost  civilization  have  been 
found  wherever  a  lean  tributary  of  the  Mekong 
branches  out  toward  the  north,  and  there  is  plentiful 
evidence  now  that  the  temple  builders  were  part  of  a 
population  which  must  have  reached  a  total  of  thirty 
millions. 

Here  at  Angkor  was  the  finest  metropolis  in 
Asia — a  town  whose  barbaric  splendor  is  perma- 
nently embossed  in  temple  wall  and  tower  and  ter- 
race. It  was  the  perfect  expression  of  a  race  of 
conquerors  and  must  have  been  as  wealthy  as  Babylon 
under  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  yet,  for  some  cause  at 
which  the  archeologist  can  only  guess,  the  populace 
walked  out  of  it  and  never  came  back.  The  jungle 
moved  in  and  engulfed  it  for  five  centuries. 

There  begins — and  there  ends — the  mystery  of 
Angkor.    Little  enough  is  known  about  the  origins 
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of  the  race  that  evolved  the  culture  which  centered  in 
Angkor  Thorn.  The  people  were  called  the  Khmers 
and  were  either  of  Hindu  extraction  or  the  diligent 
pupils  of  Hindu  teachers. 

That  about  sums  up  the  available  information  con- 
cerning them.  What  became  of  them  is  a  puzzle 
much  more  intriguing  and  apparently  much  less 
likely  to  be  solved. 

There  is  mention  of  a  kingdom  under  Hindu  di- 
rection, if  not  domination,  in  Indo-China  as  early  as 
the  year  238  of  our  era  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Khmers  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  and  possibly 
into  the  early  fourteenth  century.  But,  strangely 
enough,  their  civilization,  wonderful  as  it  was,  made 
little  impress  on  neighboring  nations.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  a  culture  such  as  the  one  which  built 
the  pyramid  of  Angkor  Vat  could  have  perished 
without  a  word  of  its  demise  reaching  the  civilizations 
with  which  it  must  have  been  in  constant  touch.  But 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

Two  generations  ago  the  world  had  never  heard 
of  Angkor.  A  dense  forest  of  bamboo,  fromager, 
banyan  and  coconut  palm  spread  across  Indo-China. 
French  trade  was  confined  to  the  coast  and  there  was 
no  commercial  traffic  on  the  Mekong  River  north  of 
Pnom  Penh  for  the  reason  that  Cambodia's  re- 
sources— that  had  given  this  region  identity  as  the 
Golden  Chersonese  of  legend — were  as  deeply  car- 
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peted  with  useless  verdure  as  the  hidden  cities  of  the 
North. 

Pnom  Penh,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia, 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  was 
a  village  of  nipa  thatch  and  bamboo,  a  comic  opera 
metropolis  where  a  despot  ruled  in  fear  for  his  life 
over  a  semi-savage  if  not  completely  barbarous  people. 

Saigon,  the  present  capital  of  French  enterprise  in 
the  East,  was  just  rising  out  of  the  marshes  south 
of  Annam.  French  soldiers  were  still  engaged  in 
that  pursuit  later  described  as  "civilizing  'em  with  a 
Krag."  The  hardy  Annamites  and  Cambodians  were 
still  entrenched  back  in  the  bush,  resisting  the  inevit- 
able advance  of  culture,  and  savage  warriors  were 
being  brought  over  in  sizable  troops  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  carry  on  the  jungle  fighting  with  the 
weapons  of  the  jungle,  the  bolo  and  the  kris. 

What  might  be  hidden  in  the  masses  of  foliage  to 
the  north  no  one  knew.  The  world  had  heard  but  had 
forgotten  the  tales  of  Portuguese  missionaries  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  marvelous  cities  with  vault- 
ing towers  lay  dead  among  the  trees  at  the  edge  of 
the  Tonle  Sap.  Wherever  there  is  unexplored  terri- 
tory one  is  certain  to  hear  of  such  cities,  and  the  world 
had  grown  too  wise  and  too  skeptical  to  pay  attention 
to  such  nonsense. 

It  was  manifest  to  all  antiquarians  that  if  there 
were  beautiful  cities  of  carved  stone  in  the  jungles  of 
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Indo-China,  then  there  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
great  civilization  in  Indo-China.  And  it  was  ob- 
vious that  such  a  civilization  could  not  have  been 
founded,  risen  to  power  and  expired  without  any  one 
having  heard  about  it.  Civilizations  do  not  die  un- 
honored  and  unsung,  and  great  races  of  cultured 
people  do  not  carry  on  the  r61e  of  a  conquering  power 
in  secret. 

True  there  had  been  a  Chinaman — probably  an 
imaginative  soul — who  had  written  what  purported 
to  be  a  chronicle  of  his  service  as  ambassador  to  some 
kingdom  in  the  south  of  the  Mekong  Valley. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  writer  might  actually 
have  seen  some  such  service,  but  it  seemed  obvious 
that  in  his  description  of  the  marvels  he  had  found 
in  his  dubious  kingdom  he  was  merely  a  pleasant 
liar.  If  the  Cambodians  were  to  be  considered  as  the 
inheritors  of  these  theoretical  grandeurs  then  the  lie 
stood  proved.  For  the  world  had  seen  something  of 
Pnom  Penh,  the  one  aspiration  of  Cambodia  toward 
civilization,  and  Pnom  Penh  seemed  to  be  a  great 
deal  like  any  other  bush  town  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

During  which  troubled  times  Monsieur  Mouhot 
passed  up  the  great  river  into  Tonle  Sap  and  made 
his  astonishing  discovery. 

Archeology,  already  thrilled  by  the  translation  of 
the  Rosetta  stone  and  the  unbelievable  bit  of  detec- 
tive work  which  led  to  the  decipherment  of  the  As- 
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Syrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  turned  its  attention  at 
once  to  this  new  field.  The  tigers  and  elephants 
which  for  centuries  had  made  their  home  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  Mekong  suddenly  found  that  the  jungle 
was  becoming  overpopulated  with  bearded  and  be- 
spectacled gentlemen  who  wandered  about  without 
thought  of  danger  or  personal  discomfort.  They 
moved  northward  and  left  the  Angkor  district  to  the 
savants,  and  word  by  word  the  fragmentary  history 
of  the  Khmers  was  pieced  together. 

The  district  then  belonged  to  Siam.  It  was  not 
ceded  to  France  until  1907.  But  science  declined  to 
recognize  any  frontier.  The  galleries  of  Angkor  Vat 
were  cleared  of  the  massed  shrubbery.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  Angkor  Thom  were 
copied  and  deciphered,  and  for  sixty  years  learned 
men  toiled  here  unceasingly  to  prove  at  length  only 
what  had  been  suspected  from  the  first :  That  a  highly 
intellectual  people  had  built  up  in  this  valley  a  civil- 
ization, and  that,  however  inconceivable  experience 
might  show  such  a  thing  to  be,  their  marvelous 
culture  had  been  sunk  without  a  trace.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Road  to  Cambodia 
trails  converge  upon  a  mighty  enigma 

From  the  United  States  the  road  to  Angkor  is  long 
but  fairly  direct  and  traversible  with  little  or  no  per- 
sonal discomfort.  Most  of  the  trans-Pacific  boats 
follow  the  same  route — San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 
and  Kobe,  thence  to  Shanghai  and  down  the  Chinese 
coast  which  slants  southwestward  to  Hongkong.  At 
Hongkong  one  changes  for  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  or  one  of  the  Japanese  lines  to  continue  along 
the  coast  to  the  point  of  the  continent.  There  in  a 
fertile  delta  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the 
equator  is  Saigon,  capital  of  France  in  Asia. 

Saigon  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest 
of  Hongkong  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Manila.  It  is  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  northeast 
of  Singapore  and  six  hundred  and  forty  miles  by 
water  to  the  southeast  of  Bangkok. 

French  Indo-China  starts  where  China  proper 
leaves  off.  In  point  of  fact  the  Chinese  culture  is 
virtually  continuous  all  the  way  down  the  east  coast 
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to  Cochin- China  and  Saigon.  The  French  colony  is 
a  peninsula,  the  west  side  of  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Siamese  kingdom.  The  east 
side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Annam.    The  west  side  is  Cambodia. 

Southward  through  the  plain  of  Cambodia  flows 
the  Mekong,  a  broad  river  recalling  the  Nile  in  its 
effect  on  the  lush  vegetation  along  its  banks,  and, 
like  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
principal  influence  in  the  founding  of  a  civilization. 
Three  hundred  miles  from  its  delta  the  Mekong  is 
joined  by  a  tributary  from  the  Tonle  Sap,  the  great 
lake,  and  up  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
Angkor. 

The  boat  from  Hongkong  reaches  the  mouth  of 
the  Saigon  River  after  about  five  days'  steaming 
along  a  fringe  of  blue  mountains.  Almost  before  one 
is  aware  of  it  the  sea  is  gone  and  palms  are  rising  out 
of  marshy  flats  on  either  hand.  The  course  is 
through  a  maze  of  small  islands  fashioned  by  the 
hydra-headed  river  ...  a  dizzy  course  that  is  con- 
stantly turning  back  on  itself,  sometimes  in  leisurely 
curves,  sometimes  so  abruptly  that  one  seems  to  be 
heading  out  to  sea  again.  For  hours  the  spires  and 
towers  of  Saigon  are  blazing  white  in  the  hot  sun  but 
seem  like  a  mirage  ever  receding. 
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And  one  seems  still  no  nearer  when  at  length  the 
pilot  tires  of  his  endless  hide  and  seek  and  permits 
the  tugs  to  come  alongside  and  swing  the  ship  about 
to  a  wharf.  Somewhere,  off  beyond  the  fringe  of 
palms,  is  the  Saigon  of  the  white  spires.  .  .  .  Here 
at  the  dock  is  a  row  of  corrugated  iron  sheds,  un- 
painted  and  unlovely  amid  a  St.  Vitus's  dance  of  heat 
waves.  French  officials  in  linen  or  khaki  and  cork 
helmets  or  heavy  felt  hats  are  coming  aboard  for  the 
routine  inspection  of  passports.  Rickshaw  men, 
pony  drivers,  half -naked  coolies,  perspiring  welcome 
committees — the  usual  population  of  a  wharf  in  any 
port  of  the  Far  East — are  elbowing  one  another  for 
space  amid  a  cargo  of  iron  pipe  in  the  dizzy  violet 
shadows  of  the  building.  ...  A  tired,  hot  customs 
official  pulls  open  one  of  the  sliding  doors  of  the  shed 
nearest  the  gangplank  and  prepares  for  business,  his 
eyes  half  shut  against  the  glare  as  he  scans  the  ship 
for  disembarking  passengers. 

Yesterday  out  on  the  China  Sea  there  was  a  stiff 
cool  breeze  and  the  distant  hills  looked  almost  glacial. 
To-day  a  few  miles  inland  comes  the  heat  that  is 
more  peculiarly  the  breathing  spirit  of  the  region 
than  any  other  feature  of  Indo-China.  One  might 
know  that  he  had  arrived  in  Saigon  if  the  ship  had 
docked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  instead  of  at  high 
noon  with  the  sun  flaming  overhead  in  a  blue-white 
sky. 
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One  accepts  Saigon  as  he  accepts  the  other  mira- 
cles of  the  East,  almost  without  comment,  but  that 
does  not  make  it  any  less  a  miracle.  It  is  magic  akin 
to  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  that  this  town  should 
be  here  on  the  shimmering  verge  of  the  South  China 
Sea.  For  Saigon  is  like  nothing  else  that  one  will 
find  in  Asia  from  Harbin  to  Singapore. 

It  is  Nimes,  or  any  of  the  other  lesser  Parises  of 
Provence  or  Languedoc,  plucked  up  by  the  roots 
with  all  its  brave  imitation  of  Versailles  and  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  and  set 
down  here  in  the  ancient  hunting-ground  of  the 
tiger  ...  a  puzzled  sort  of  Nimes  that  preserves 
nothing  of  its  old  atmosphere  in  transplantation  save 
a  willingness  to  sleep. 

It  yawns  under  the  arching  trees  of  the  Rue 
Catinat  and  gazes  out  upon  the  still  waters  with  half- 
closed  eyes  through  a  veil  of  dust.  Once,  that 
France  so  far  away  out  in  the  blue  may  have  hoped 
that  this  town  in  exile  might  live  up  to  its  immodest 
title:  the  "Paris  of  the  East,"  and  that  it  might  in- 
spire the  dozing  tropics  with  something  of  the  gaiety, 
the  nervous  activity  and  spiritual  energy  of  the  city 
whose  architecture  it  so  painstakingly  copied.  But 
Saigon  has  ceased  to  be  concerned  with  the  modes  of 
Paris.  The  French  official  guiding  a  pen  over  docu- 
ments that  have  become  pulp  under  his  perspiring 
arms  dreams  of  Paris  as  he  might  dream  of  heaven. 
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But  he  would  no  sooner  think  of  copying  the  gait 
and  garb  of  the  Place  de  V Opera  than  he  would  think 
of  copying  an  angel. 

And  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  this  little 
Nimes  to  look  authentic  even  if  it  cared  to,  for  the 
streets  are  filled  with  rickshaws,  a  Chinese  city  is  its 
principal  suburb  and  its  metropolitan  life  is  a  surg- 
ing melange  of  all  the  yellow  and  brown  races  in  the 
world. 

Past  the  terraces  of  the  Continental  Hotel  all  day 
long  walk  little  Annamite  women  with  bare  feet, 
black  cloaks,  black  head-coverings  and  black  um- 
brellas, a  procession  that  might  be  a  march  of  pensive 
nuns.  And  there  come  Cambodian  women  with  close- 
cropped  heads,  wrapped  from  armpit  to  knee  in  gay 
sarongs,  and  Chinese  women  in  white  jackets  and 
black  pajamas  .  .  .  barefoot  soldiers  in  khaki  uni- 
forms with  blue  puttees  and  lampshade  hats,  coolies 
in  the  scanty  modesty  of  the  diaper-like  sampot, 
sunburned  Caucasians  in  white  linens  and  cork  hel- 
mets, exiled  daughters  of  France  in  frocks  less  than 
a  month  removed  from  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  .  .  .  Ma- 
lays, Lascars,  Filipinos,  Tonkinese,  Siamese, — all 
the  children  of  the  sun  have  their  representation  here 
in  this  pageant  of  glistening  bodies.  No,  come  to 
think  of  it,  Saigon  is  quite  different  from  Nimes. 

Physically,  of  course,  the  spirit  of  the  rural  Ver- 
sailles persists.    It  always  does  where  the  lonesome 
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French  congregate  to  think  of  home.  There  is  the 
Hotel  des  Douanes  with  that  familiar  combination 
of  arches  and  mansard  roof  which  marks  its  national- 
ity at  once  .  .  .  The  white  stone  f  acade  of  the  Hotel 
des  Postes  which  requires  no  tricolor  on  its  staff  to 
link  it  with  hotels  des  postes  innumerable  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Finistere  .  .  .  The  tall,  round-topped  win- 
dows of  the  rambling  Hotel  du  Commandant  de  la 
Marine,  which  suggest  the  architecture  of  shivery 
barracks  that  one  remembers  having  tenanted  in 
France.  .  .  .  The  greenery  of  the  Rue  Catinat  step- 
ping up  from  the  wharves  through  a  tunnel  of  trees 
to  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  .  .  .  The  cathedral  it- 
self, a  great  pile  with  twin  spires  dominating  the 
town  as  French  cathedrals  have  always  dominated 
their  towns  .  .  . 

The  boulevards  are  not  so  much  the  boulevards  of 
Paris  as  of  its  aspiring  and  hopeful  sisters.  They 
were  laid  out  at  a  time  when  space  was  plentiful  and 
land  and  labor  were  cheap,  and  their  designers  were 
more  concerned  with  landscape-gardening  than  with 
traffic  requirements.  One  comes  upon  them  con- 
tinually in  a  ramble  across  Saigon's  broad  open 
spaces  with  trees  at  the  sides  and  green  garden  plots 
in  the  middle.  Like  such  parkways  in  the  cities  in 
the  south  of  France,  these  seem  just  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  struggle  with  the  sun.  Probably  they 
are  green  enough  during  the  wet  season.    Between 
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rains  they  are  a  sere,  moth-eaten  carpet  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  color  or  texture  from  the  pavements 
which  zone  them,  and  over  them  floats  a  phantom  of 
dust  to  be  stirred  by  every  lazy  breeze. 

Saigon  did  not  grow  up  by  any  such  series  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  as  those  responsible  for  its 
progenitors.  It  was  built  to  order  on  ground  where 
no  city  had  stood  before.  So  its  design  is  geometrical 
and  its  streets  are  straight.  The  boulevards,  what- 
ever the  condition  of  their  gardens  and  grass  plots, 
are  no  mere  haphazard  ornament  but  part  of  a  civic 
plan.  They  sweep  forward  through  the  violet  shadows 
of  the  tall  trees,  a  compelling  vista,  that  reaches  a 
climax  in  the  blazing  facade  of  some  public  building. 
Thus  the  Boulevard  Charner  marches  in  dusty  mag- 
nificence to  the  cloistered  front  of  an  administrative 
hall  and  the  broad  Boulevard  Bonnard  comes  to  an 
appropriate  terminal  in  the  high  vaulted  front  of  the 
French  theater. 

The  theater  is  the  focal  point  of  social  activity  in 
this  capital  of  empire  in  the  Orient.  Its  broad  white 
stairs  come  down  in  an  imposing  cascade  into  the 
Boulevard  Bonnard,  while  in  front  of  it,  on  its  course 
from  the  river  to  the  cathedral  square,  lie  the  shaded 
reaches  of  the  Rue  Catinat. 

To  the  left  as  one  looks  at  the  theater  building 
from  the  boulevard,  is  the  Continental  Hotel  with  its 
broad  cool  terraces,  a  rendezvous  that  rubber  plant- 
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ers  dream  about  during  the  long,  lonely  months  of 
their  exile  back  in  the  bush.  To  the  right  are  the 
imposing  fronts  of  stores — principal  shrines  of  Oc- 
cidental culture.  Around  the  corner  is  an  opium 
factory  where  poppy  leaves,  brought  in  pressed  balls 
from  India,  are  steeped  under  pressure  in  a  stifling 
atmosphere  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  Chinese. 
Saigon  like  the  towers  of  Angkor  is  a  thing  of  many 
faces. 

Saigon  is  prosperous.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
rice  markets  in  the  world  and  is  speedily  taking  its 
place  as  a  distributor  of  rubber.  So  by  day  it  is 
definitely  active  despite  the  lethargic  influence  of  the 
tropics.  Rickshaws,  pony-carts  and  automobiles 
flash  by  continually  in  the  Rue  Catinat,  and  here 
at  least  is  energy,  for  the  automobile  is  not  concerned 
with  the  heat,  the  little  hairless  horses  would  die  with- 
out it,  and  the  rickshaw  puller  has  never  learned  to 
move  at  a  gait  slower  than  a  dog-trot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Along  the  water-front  totter  wayside  restaura- 
teurs with  their  stoves  balanced  at  one  end  of  long 
bamboo  carrying  poles  and  their  utensils  and  stock- 
in-trade  at  the  other.  Before  the  plate-glass  win- 
dows of  the  stores  stand  groups  of  little  Annamite 
women,  pretty  enough  in  their  native  costumes,  gaz- 
ing enviously  at  Paris  gowns  that  would  destroy  their 
charm  for  ever.    Naked  children  play  in  the  streets. 
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Mothers  still  free  from  the  taboos  of  civilization 
nurse  babies  on  convenient  door-steps. 

Dusty  coolies  cluster  about  sidewalk  cookeries 
where  for  five  cents  (gold)  one  may  get  a  bowl  of 
soup,  a  bowl  of  tea,  a  dish  of  rice,  a  scrap  of  meat  and 
a  cigarette,  without  hat-check  fee  or  tip.  Water- 
buffalo  plod  along  at  the  edges  of  the  boulevard 
drawing  carts  wide  enough  to  fill  the  street,  piled  to 
the  curving  awning  with  sacked  rice.  Beside  them 
are  other  carts,  scarely  less  heavily  laden,  with  the 
straining  bodies  of  men  as  their  motive  power. 

So  moves  life  through  Saigon,  slow-gaited  but 
powerful — a  continuous  procession  of  Jaganath  that 
must  take  a  considerable  toll.  While  they  live  and 
labor  to  push  forward  Indo-China  to  a  place  in  the 
sun — which  seems  to  be  about  the  last  thing  it 
needs — these  men  are  well  fed,  well  governed  and 
seemingly  happy.  That  they  die  prematurely  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  those  who  look  upon  long 
life  as  an  asset.  Death  has  never  been  considered  a 
calamity  in  the  East. 

Here  is  a  picture:  The  Rue  Lefevre  at  high  noon; 
a  small  Chinese  boy,  possibly  three  years  old,  coming 
home  from  the  market  with  two  fish.  It  is  typical  of 
the  Orient  that  a  child  of  his  age  should  be  entrusted 
with  as  important  a  matter  as  the  purchase  of  food. 
It  is  less  typical  that  he  should  be  wearing  a  pair  of 
pants  and  manifestly  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  his  modesty.  That  other  small  boys  on  the 
street  roundabout  him  would  not  assay  a  pair  of 
pants  to  the  dozen  has  no  effect  on  his  problem  or 
his  attitude  of  mind. 

His  particular  trouble  seems  to  be  a  matter  dis- 
covered by  one  Isaac  Newton  quite  a  long  time 
ago — the  force  of  gravity. 

He  is  learning  that  trousers  left  to  their  own 
devices  have  little  or  no  stamina.  Whatever  one  may 
do  in  the  way  of  prayerful  aspiration  has  a  negligible 
effect  on  them  and  they  tumble  down  with  surprising 
results. 

Lacking  suspenders  one  may  hold  them  up  with 
a  convenient  hand  but  when  one  is  carrying  a  some- 
what slippery  fish  in  each  fist  the  problem,  obviously, 
becomes  more  complicated. 

The  small  boy  probably  was  no  analyst  but  he 
knew  immediately  when  his  trousers  fell  down  and 
snared  his  feet.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought 
while  the  breezes,  if  any,  played  about  his  undraped 
form.  He  was  not  hasty  in  dealing  with  the  diffi- 
culty. Now  that  the  worst  had  occurred,  with  a  total 
collapse  of  modesty  there  seemed  to  be  no  object  in 
temporary  measures.  The  thing  to  do,  obviously, 
was  not  only  to  correct  the  present  situation  but  to 
prevent  its  recurrence. 

He  tried  to  transfer  one  of  the  fish  and  hold  both 
of  them  in  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  free  for  con- 
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tragravitational  experiment.  This  was  not  a  success. 
A  three-year-old  hand  lacks  the  area  which  the  fore- 
most authorities  consider  requisite  for  the  carrying 
of  two  fish  at  once.  So,  with  a  decision  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  much  older  mind,  he  laid  both 
fish  down  on  the  grimy  pavement,  seized  the  trousers 
with  both  hands  and  struggled  back  into  them.  Then 
he  leaned  over  to  pick  up  the  fish  and  the  pants  fell 
off  again.  There  are  some  puzzles  that  defy  scien- 
tific solution. 

Less  determined  persons  might  have  confessed 
themselves  defeated  then  and  there.  They  might 
have  shouted  for  reenforcements  or  abandoned  the 
fish  to  the  army  of  lump-tailed  cats  that  had  come 
from  nowhere  to  exhibit  more  than  a  mild  interest  in 
the  performance.  But  this  lad  was  no  weakling. 
He  had  determination  and  courage,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  knowledge  of  what  might  happen  to  him  if  he 
should  come  home  without  the  fish.  So  he  tried  it 
all  over  again  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  stood 
once  more  with  his  trousers  about  his  ankles. 

~No  Occidental  could  look  upon  a  spectacle  such  as 
this  unmoved.  It  seemed  no  more  than  right  that 
persistence  and  ingenuity  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  unrewarded.  So  a  strap  removed  from  a  camera 
case  was  impressed  into  service  as  a  belt,  the  re- 
fractory trousers  were  hoisted  once  more  to  that 
elevation  which  a  finicky  civilization  decrees  to  be 
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proper  for  trousers.  .  .  .  And  presumably  the  fish 
reached  their  destination.  The  disappointed  cats 
yawned  and  went  back  to  whatever  work  lump-tailed 
cats  do  in  the  Orient.  The  loss  of  a  dinner  meant 
little  to  them.    They  had  lost  other  dinners. 

At  noon  most  of  Saigon  closes  its  doors  and  goes 
to  sleep.  There  is  a  theory  that  the  tropic  sun  is 
particularly  dangerous  in  the  early  afternoon, 
though  why  it  should  be  less  virulent  in  the  late 
morning  is  not  immediately  evident.  Also,  there  is 
a  theory  that  one  can  best  preserve  his  strength  and 
resist  the  deadly  fevers  if  he  takes  a  nap  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this, 
but  at  any  rate,  whether  the  siesta  is  a  precautionary 
measure  or  a  result  of  the  very  influence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  guard  against,  it  has  taken  a  definite  place 
in  the  social  scheme.  From  luncheon  until  late  after- 
noon one  is  supposed  to  be  in  bed  under  the  draft 
of  a  fan,  though,  of  course,  one  may  work  out  his 
penance  by  passing  the  hour  of  the  siesta  over  iced 
drinks  on  the  Continental  terrace.  Every  man  to  his 
own  method. 

Save  in  the  very  hot  season,  the  nights  are  not 
difficult  to  endure.  With  the  departure  of  the  sun 
the  muggy  oppression  seems  to  leave  the  atmosphere 
and  there  are  hours  when  the  breezes  that  wander 
aimlessly  upland  from  the  sea  are  really  cool.    What- 
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ever  the  temperature,  Saigon  turns  out  to  its  evening 
functions  as  to  a  sacred  rite. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  hotel  terraces  and  the  side- 
walk tables  of  the  cabaret  adjoining  are  crowded  and 
there  are  pictures  under  the  gaudy  coloring  of  the 
lamps.  Officers  in  horizon  blue,  functionaries  in  a 
variety  of  full  dress  varying  from  the  heavy  broad- 
cloth of  Europe  to  the  starched  duck  and  silk  bodice 
of  the  Eastern  mode,  naval  dignitaries  from  the 
cruiser  out  on  the  river,  rubber  planters  with 
skins  like  cordovan  and  coats  of  shredding  pon- 
gee .  .  .  Women,  all  the  white  women  in  this  end 
of  the  Orient  .  .  .  Fresh  young  beauties  eager-eyed 
and  too  keenly  interested  in  their  new  environment 
to  feel  any  sense  of  their  exile  .  .  .  Less  lovely 
matrons  with  the  stamp  of  the  tropics  on  them,  who 
have  lived  too  long  away  from  Paris  to  remember  it 
save  as  something  out  of  an  old  dream  .  .  .  Women 
whose  eyes  are  still  red  because  a  ship  slipped  out  to- 
day .  .  .  And  lazy  philosophers  with  gay  smiles  and 
booming  voices  who  stay  in  Saigon  because  they  like 
it  .  .  . 

The  night  beyond  the  ring  of  the  lamps  is  black 
and  solemn,  and  billions  of  stars  press  down  on  top 
of  the  palms  whose  vague  silhouette  is  patterned 
against  the  sky.  A  jazz  band  is  playing  pieces  that 
two  months  ago  were  being  applauded  in  New  York, 
and  Saigon's  lotus  eaters  are  tracing  the  design  of 
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an  eminently  modern  one-step  across  the  floor  of  the 
Parrakeet  Dance  Club.  Dozens  of  rickshaws  are 
lined  up  at  the  fringe  of  shadow  in  the  street  beyond 
the  outer  row  of  tables.  And  the  rickshaw 
men — come  to  rest  after  a  day  of  dog-trotting  over 
hot  pavements — sit  on  their  dashboards  with  hand  to 
chin  gazing  appreciatively  at  this  spectacle  and 
marveling  at  the  saxophonic  sounds  which  this  odd 
culture  from  the  West  considers  music. 

If  there  is  a  play  at  the  theater  the  population  of 
the  terraces  will  troop  over  in  time  for  the  curtain 
and  trail  a  peacock  tail  of  silken  color  over  the  white 
steps  as  it  converges  under  the  high  arch  of  the  cen- 
tral door.  Between  acts  it  will  emerge  again  to 
return  to  the  cafe  tables  or  the  dance  floor  while  the 
Parrakeet  orchestra  plays  for  the  entr'acte. 

Gaiety  here  as  complete  and  effervescent  as  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  France  ...  a  greater  drama 
in  its  plot  and  setting  and  acting  than  anything  that 
the  wandering  players  will  ever  produce  on  the  stage 
across  the  street.  A  person  feels  that  he  could  sit 
all  night  watching  it.  .  .  .  And  then  suddenly  he 
realizes  that  he  is  alone.  One  by  one  the  rickshaw  men 
have  risen  up  between  their  shafts  and  have  moved  off 
into  the  dark.  One  by  one  the  tables  have  cleared,  and 
now  the  orchestra  is  putting  away  its  instruments, 
and  the  waiters  are  clearing  the  chairs  from  the  side- 
walk. ...  It  is  eleven  o'clock! 
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Saigon  is  quiet  now.  The  Rue  Catinat  is  a  black 
band  under  its  trees  save  for  patches  of  blue  light 
under  the  distant  arcs.  The  Boulevard  Bonnard  is 
empty,  and,  except  the  white  towers  that  bulk  here 
and  there  out  of  the  gloom  and  into  the  cold  path  of 
the  stars,  the  town  might  be  blotted  out  and  this  the 
jungle  where  My  Lord  the  Tiger  stalked  before  the 
coming  of  the  Pale  Ones. 

One  knows  that  to-morrow  men  and  women  will 
be  in  the  street  once  more,  that  the  town  has  not  been 
effaced  by  any  magic  more  potent  than  the  ennui 
which  always  follows  the  white  man  into  hot  climes. 
But  for  all  that  there  is  an  eery  ghostliness  in  the 
whispering  silences  and  the  emptiness  of  the  broad 
avenues.  One  feels  that  in  little  one  has  witnessed  the 
reenactment  of  the  mystery  of  Angkor. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Banner-Bearers  and  Roast  Pig 
the  quest  begins 

Drums  are  sounding — dull-noted,  loose-headed 
tomtoms  in  timeless  cacophony.  Brazen  cymbals 
with  all  the  fierce,  insistent  harshness  of  the  crack  of 
doom  fill  the  street  with  shivering  echoes.  Pipes  are 
shrilling  the  eery  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  And  business 
in  Saigon  has  ceased  while  a  distinguished  Annamite 
is  taken  on  his  last  march  through  the  city  streets  and 
out  to  the  burial  place  that  the  soothsayers  have 
decreed  most  likely  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  soul. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  life  of  the  Annamite 
it  is  certain  that  he  dies  gorgeously.  This  funeral 
stretched  back  for  a  mile  beyond  the  Rue  Catinat  and 
left  a  spirit  of  glad  holiday  in  its  wake. 

The  head  of  the  procession  was  made  up  of 
marchers  divided  into  groups  of  two,  each  pair  carry- 
ing a  small  table  surmounted  by  a  mast  and  a  vertical 
banner.  The  banner-carriers  apparently  were  in  the 
procession  for  business  reasons  only.  They  were  not 
dressed  for  the  occasion.     Some  of  the  men  wore 
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shirts  and  trunks.  Some  wore  merely  the  trunks  and 
looked  like  something  out  of  a  copper  frieze  as  the 
sun  etched  high  lights  on  their  glistening  bodies. 
Nor  were  all  the  marchers  men.  Almost  every  other 
table  was  carried  by  women  or  small  boys  or  baby 
girls. 

One  duet  of  banner-bearers  consisted  of  a  mother 
and  her  little  four-year-old  daughter.  Both  seemed 
overtaxed  by  the  weight  of  the  table  and  the  tall  pole 
it  supported.  Came  presently  two  little  boys  about 
seven  years  old  carrying  a  sort  of  four-legged  sedan- 
chair,  the  occupant  of  which  was  a  roast  pig,  brilliant- 
ly glazed.  And  after  the  pig  came  the  pipers,  drum- 
mers, wailers  and  gong-beaters  without  number. 

After  about  three  hundred  of  these  paraders  had 
passed  there  rumbled  into  view  an  ornate  cart  archi- 
tecturally similar  to  the  American  circus  wagon 
bearing  a  quantity  of  devil-chasing  paraphernalia, 
and  close  behind  that  was  the  hearse. 

The  hearse  was  sui  generis.  It  consisted  of  a  Ford 
chassis  surmounted  by  a  gaudy  superstructure  that 
stuck  out  six  feet  in  front  of  the  hood  and  the  same 
distance  behind  the  rear  axle.  A  platform  had  been 
fitted  over  the  seats  and  on  this,  beneath  a  canopy  of 
red  and  gold  and  fragments  of  glass,  rested  an  enor- 
mous coffin  draped  with  dingy  brocade  and  two  or 
three  red  blankets.  The  chauffeur,  almost  hidden 
under   the   decorations,   was   seated   with  his   back 
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against  the  end  of  the  coffin.  A  large  crayon  por- 
trait of  the  distinguished  principal  of  the  affair  hung 
at  the  front  of  the  canopy  over  his  head. 

After  the  hearse  came  a  number  of  women  in  white 
robes  with  white  scarves  over  their  pointed  hats. 
They  were  wailing  with  convincing  intensity  and 
persistence,  although  hardly  able  to  make  themselves 
heard  above  the  gongs  and  pipes. 

Possibly  a  hundred  men  followed  them  in  a  variety 
of  costumes  in  which  white  duck  and  sun  helmets  pre- 
dominated. At  the  end  of  the  procession  came  rick- 
shaws and  empty  carriages — lacquered  boxes 
perched  over  rather  than  between  the  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  little  hairless  ponies. 

Most  of  the  populace  was  in  the  streets  to  witness 
the  passing  of  the  cortege.  It  was  obvious  that 
nothing  so  near  to  a  carnival  had  been  seen  in  these 
parts  since  the  death  of  the  last  wealthy  Annamite. 
And  the  tinseled  pomp  and  wailing  pipes  seemed  to 
offer  a  clue  to  the  puzzling  attraction  of  this  capital : 
The  odd  appearance  of  ancient  China  in  this  replica 
of  a  French  Catholic  city.  Without  the  Annamites, 
the  rickshaws,  the  wide-gage  ox-carts,  the  hat-box 
carriages,  the  little  ladies  in  pajamas,  the  betel 
chewers,  the  naked  babies,  the  coolie  restaurants,  the 
glare  of  white  uniforms,  the  barefoot  soldiers  with 
their  blue  puttees  and  khaki  blouses  and  breeches, 
this  place  probably  would  be  just  another  ambitious 
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town  trying  to  resemble  a  greater.  But  with  things 
as  they  are  this  is  Saigon.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Theoretically  the  principal  business  of  Saigon  is 
rice.  Near  the  Rue  Lefebvre  is  the  rice  market 
through  which  last  year  cleared  one  million,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  this  cereal  for  export,  not 
counting  the  vast  amount  that  was  returned  up-coun- 
try for  native  consumption.  And  because  of  the  rice 
business  fortunes  have  been  made  through  the  impor- 
tations of  jute  bags  from  India. 

However,  trade  has  been  reduced  to  no  such 
simple  formula  as  the  bare  statistics  might  imply. 
There  is  a  complicated  banking  quarter  in  which  all 
the  financial  houses  of  Asia,  and  one  or  two  of  New 
York,  are  represented.  There  is  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  shipping  and  oil  import  and  milling  ma- 
chinery. Rationing  of  the  great  coolie  class  has 
given  employment  to  hundreds  of  food  venders  who 
carry  their  stoves  and  equipment  about  with  them. 

The  Annamites  control  the  business  of  feeding 
themselves.  They  will  generally  go  hungry  rather 
than  eat  alien  cooking.  The  Chinese  are  the  Greek 
restaurant  keepers  of  Cholon  across  the  river;  but, 
for  all  their  kinship  with  the  Chinese  in  culture  and 
possibly  in  race,  the  Annamites  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  They  say,  and  possibly  with  logic, 
that  the  Chinese  don't  know  how  to  cook. 
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Corollary  to  this  business  of  sustaining  life  is  the 
no  less  important  business  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
The  Annamites  follow  the  Chinese  customs  closely 
in  this  respect.  They  look  upon  the  cremation  prac- 
tised by  their  Buddhist  brethern  of  Cambodia  as  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted in  its  wanderings  after  death.  Hence  their 
grandiose  funerals  with  suitable  equipment  for  the 
disgruntlement  of  the  devils  that  are  always  lurking 
on  the  edge  of  the  spirit  world,  awaiting  a  chance  to 
mislead  inexperienced  wraiths. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  funeral  cult  has  come  the 
development  of  a  trade  made  necessary  by  two-  and 
three-story  buildings  with  narrow  stairways — the 
trade  of  coffin-handler,  a  highly  technical  calling 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  more  or  less  familiar 
piano  moving  of  the  Occident. 

Always  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  dead  the 
Annamites  discovered  long  ago  the  scientific  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  very  bad  joss  for  the  corpse  if  the 
coffin  is  stood  on  either  end  while  being  removed 
from  the  house.  To  make  sure  that  no  such  disaster 
occurs  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  place  a  glass  of 
water  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  and  another  at  the 
foot.  The  task  then  is  to  get  the  coffin  out  and  into 
the  hearse  without  spilling  the  water. 

The  problem  was  not  so  serious  in  the  old  days 
when  there  was  plenty  of  room  and  folks  lived  in 
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one-story  houses.  But  nowadays,  with  the  Annamite 
districts  becoming  more  and  more  congested  every 
day,  houses  of  two  and  three  stories  are  common  and 
most  of  them  have  narrow  winding  stairways. 

Human  brain  and  human  skill,  however,  have 
proved  equal  to  the  change  in  conditions.  Coffin 
movers  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  with  a  boat- 
swain's whistle  are  now  available  on  short  notice  and 
are  trained  to  carry  the  heaviest  box  down  the  most 
complicated  staircase  without  rippling  the  water  in 
the  glasses  at  the  head  and  foot.  Their  talent  in  this 
respect  is  said  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  the  corpse. 
At  any  rate  there  have  been  no  complaints. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  the  Chinese  room 
boy  came  to  leave  a  pot  of  the  chicory  infusion  which 
passes  current  in  these  parts  for  coffee  and  to  take 
down  the  baggage  for  shipment  to  Singapore. 

From  the  window  overlooking  the  Boulevard 
Bonnard  one  gazed  through  the  slowly  disintegrat- 
ing blackness  to  see  Saigon  wheeling  out  its  rick- 
shaws to  meet  the  new  day.  Troops  were  drilling  in 
the  square  behind  the  theater,  Annamite  infantry, 
barefoot  as  usual.  Automobiles  were  streaking  out 
into  the  purpling  dawn  with  the  men  who  really  have 
to  work  in  this  region  and  therefore  must  be  at  their 
desks  and  well  through  their  day's  routine  before  the 
climacteric  of  the  heat.    Coolies  were  stirring  them- 
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selves  out  of  their  mats  in  the  lower  gallery  at  the 
side  of  the  theater.  Women  in  black  with  pottery  on 
their  heads  were  picking  a  slow  and  dignified  course 
across  the  street.  And  the  black  mosquitoes,  routed 
by  the  light,  were  swirling  about  in  ravenous  swarms. 
There  were  clouds  in  the  east  and  a  hint  of  chill  in 
the  air.  An  hour  later,  in  the  weird  light  of  the  false 
dawn,  a  car  was  darting  westward  to  take  up  the 
trail  of  the  vanished  Khmers. 


CHAPTER  V 

Wraiths  in  the  Morning 
a  nervous  native  talks  of  a  curse 

Yin,  the  Cambodian  chauffeur,  drew  his  weathered 
khaki  coat  more  closely  about  his  thin  shoulders  and 
shivered  as  he  glanced  nervously  into  the  unplumbed 
greenery  along  the  road. 

"It  will  be  daylight  soon,  Monsieur,"  he  said  as 
the  finger  on  the  speedometer  crawled  past  ninety 
and  on  toward  one  hundred.  "It  will  be  daylight 
soon  and  then  we  can  proceed  more  slowly." 

Yin's  French  was  too  good  to  permit  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  meant  something  else.  But  even  in 
Cochin-China  the  theory  that  one  should  do  his 
speeding  when  the  visibility  is  low  savored  of  novelty. 

"If  you  hit  a  water-buffalo  in  the  dark  you  will 
achieve  precisely  the  same  results  as  if  you  hit  him 
in  daylight,"  observed  the  Pilgrim  to  Angkor. 
"And  at  a  hundred  kilometers  an  hour  you  will  prob- 
ably miss  a  curve  and  finish  in  a  paddy-field  almost 
any  time  now." 

Yin  showed  signs  of  worry. 
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"It  isn't  that,"  he  said.  "It  is  even  more 
dangerous  to  go  rapidly  on  this  road  in  the  dark  than 
it  is  when  the  sun  is  up  and  there  are  no  shadows  on 
it.  But  always  when  I  go  up  toward  Angkor  I  have 
the  fear.    I  do  not  like  this  place."  .  .  . 

"What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"I  can't  tell  you  that.  I  know  that  when  I  am 
deep  in  the  forest  and  the  tiger  comes  I  feel  that  he 
is  near.  The  good  priests  in  the  school  at  Saigon 
have  told  me  that  it  is  the  instinct  of  my  people  who 
were  always  at  war  with  the  great  cats.  But  there 
are  no  tigers  in  here.  There  have  been  no  tigers  this 
far  south  for  a  hundred  years.  But  the  feeling  is  the 
same." 

There  was  a  shuddery  conviction  in  his  tone  and 
manner  that  instantly  peopled  the  dark  coconut 
groves  with  untold  mysteries.  Back  behind  the  car 
a  rose  light  was  spreading  out  over  the  palms,  water 
squares  in  rice  fields  hitherto  unseen  were  glowing 
luminously  and  scarves  of  white  mist  were  trailing 
across  the  red  road. 

"Hundreds  of  years  ago,"  said  Yin,  "my  people 
were  Khmers.  They  lived  here  in  this  delta — mil- 
lions of  them — and  they  founded  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world.  Up  in  the  north  end  of  the  Mekong 
Valley  they  built  the  cities  which  you  shall  see.  .  .  . 
Great  cities,  sir.  Greater  even  than  Saigon  and 
Bangkok.     Then  they  were  cursed  and  driven  out. 
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They  were  condemned  to  walk  the  face  of  the  world 
and  never  to  come  back.  But  you  have  heard  all  of 
this,  Monsieur.    I  talk  too  much." 

The  speedometer  had  come  down  to  eighty-six  and 
Yin  seemed  calmer  when  he  talked. 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  fear?"  persisted 
the  Pilgrim  to  Angkor. 

"I  am  wondering,"  replied  Yin.  "I  am  of  these 
people.  Their  traditions  have  been  handed  down 
through  hundreds  of  years,  and  I  know,  Monsieur, 
that  every  time  I  go  to  Angkor  I  have  the  fear.  I 
feel  that  I  am  violating  the  taboo  that  was  placed  up- 
on them  and  that  I  should  flee  as  they  fled. 

"Here  all  about  us  these  people  lived  and  tilled 
the  soil  and  went  out  to  battle  on  elephants.  Millions 
of  them  died  and  were  burned  and  their  ashes  were 
strewn  endlessly  over  this  region.  They  are  part  of 
the  dust  that  is  rising  from  the  road  behind  us. 

"For  this  was  their  road,  Monsieur,  though  the 
French  engineers  may  say  not.  The  traditions  of 
my  race  tell  of  the  highway  that  led  across  the  delta 
to  the  great  river  and  carried  the  great  concourses  of 
people  up  to  the  cities  of  the  North. 

"Once  I  had  the  fever  in  Saigon  and  for  days  I 
could  see  the  Khmers  coming  back  along  this  road  to 
die  in  the  old  homeland  because  of  the  curse.  They 
were  thin  and  weary  and  naked  and  had  deep  staring 
eyes.    And  of  course  it  is  very  silly,  but  I  see  them 
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again  every  time  I  pass  this  way  through  the 
shadows.  I  have  been  to  the  school  in  Saigon  and  I 
know  that  all  this  is  just  superstition.  But,  praise 
God,  the  sun  is  coming  up." 

Not  even  the  most  hardened  skeptic  would  have 
permitted  himself  a  smile  at  that.  .  .  .  And 
hardened  skeptics  have  no  business  on  pilgrimages  to 
Angkor. 

This  youth  was  no  mere  savage  freshly  culled  from 
the  bush.  His  reluctance  in  confessing  his  supersti- 
tion marked  him  as  one  a  long  way  removed  from  it. 
Whether  the  result  of  environment  or  atavism,  his 
fears  were  real  and  deeply  grounded.  And  when  he 
talked  of  them  they  were  contagious. 

Probably  there  is  a  psychological  explanation  for 
his  recurrent  desire  to  flee  from  the  dead  cities  of  the 
Khmers.  Stories  whispered  to  him  by  his  little 
brown  mother  and  now  forgotten  may  have  been 
stored  up  in  his  subconscious  memory  to  link  him 
with  the  curse  of  Angkor.  And,  without  such  a 
background,  the  suggestion  of  death  in  those  silent 
halls,  falling  to  pieces  in  the  sun,  could  not  but  have 
its  effect  on  any  lad  with  imagination. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  shadowy  resurgence  of 
this  empire  dead  for  so  many  years,  it  seemed  logical 
enough  here  in  the  weird  dawn  of  the  tropics.  The 
Pilgrim  to  Angkor  was  never  again  to  walk  on  the 
red  road  through  Cambodia  without  seeing,  as  Yin 
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had  seen,  the  fugitive  wraiths  driving  down  through 
the  black. 


With  the  light  the  landscape  took  on  an  entirely 
new  aspect.  Verdure  no  longer  crushed  the  edges  of 
the  highway.  The  course  was  straight  and  smooth 
through  a  wide  flat  countryside  carpeted  with  rice. 
Mostly  the  bearing  was  west  with  an  occasional  jog 
to  the  north.  But  change  of  direction  brought  no 
change  in  scene.  Always  the  road  led  across  a  region 
of  marshes,  continuous  areas  of  rice  with  here  and 
there  a  clump  of  banana  trees  or  the  shell-shocked 
surface  of  an  Annamite  graveyard  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  green. 

There  were  few  villages.  Considering  the  tre- 
mendous acreage  of  the  cultivated  fields,  the  popula- 
tion seemed  quite  sparse.  Habitations  were  far 
apart  and  only  an  occasional  group  of  workers  could 
be  seen  in  the  marshes. 

The  color  of  all  this  was  a  wavering  green  whose 
intensity  depended  mostly  on  the  stage  of  growth  in 
the  rice  fields.  Agriculture  in  the  delta  seems  to  be 
independent  of  planting  seasons.  Some  paddies 
were  mere  lakes  of  water;  others  showed  the  yellow 
shoots  of  new  plants;  immediately  alongside  which 
might  be  other  squares  of  grain  ready  for  the  harvest. 
Save  for  the  fact  that  coconut  groves  and  occasional 
patches  of  banana  came  down  to  meet  the  red  high- 
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way,  the  vista  from  horizon  to  horizon  might  have 
been  the  wheat  district  of  Kansas  or  the  alfalfa  belt 
of  Nebraska. 

The  native  houses  were  the  typical  Malayan 
structures  found  all  over  this  part  of  the  east  from 
the  Philippines  to  Sumatra — nipa  matting,  some- 
times on  stilts,  sometimes  not.  In  particularly 
opulent  menages  there  were  two  buildings  to  a  house- 
hold, one  for  cooking  purposes  and  another  to  sleep 
and  gossip'  in. 

Villages  were  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the 
countryside  only  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  trees. 
Behind  stalks  of  bamboo  or  palm  one  saw  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  nipa  houses  set  well  back  from 
the  street — a  flickering,  unreal  assembly.  In  such 
places  poinsettias  and  rhododendrons  flamed  at  the 
roadside,  and  an  odd  cactus  rose  up  to  make  a  hedge. 

The  children  were  clustered  in  the  shrubbery. 
They  learn  at  an  early  age  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  keep  off  the  highways.  They  were  all  quite  naked. 
The  men,  who  occasionally  wandered  across  one's 
vision,  seemed  partial  to  the  sarong,  a  strip  of  colored 
cloth  wound  about  the  hips  and  knotted,  as  against 
the  baggy  pants  favored  by  the  proletariat  about 
Saigon. 

Rice  gave  way  to  sugar-cane  and  cane  thinned  out 
to  present  a  vista  of  banana  plantations.  Then 
once  more  came  the  rice — this  time  with  groves  of 
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coconut  palms  scattered  through  it,  breaking  its 
flatness. 

The  road  to  Angkor  is  interrupted  by  numerous 
ferries  most  of  which  are  already  nearing  replace- 
ment by  bridges.  A  group  of  rowers  takes  one 
across  the  first  arm  of  the  Mekong  Delta,  a  narrow 
placid  river  that  is  virtually  without  banks  and  is 
distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  landscape  only 
by  its  color. 

Beyond  the  opposite  terminal  a  butte,  blue-black 
and  hazy,  rose  out  of  the  green  like  a  volcanic 
cone — a  bare  lone  peak  that  was  presently  left  be- 
hind. No  other  heights  were  visible  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  then  the  rising  ground  that 
seemed  almost  mountainous  from  the  distance  turned 
out  to  be  three  jagged  little  hills  that  in  any  other 
locality  might  be  taken  for  a  slag  dump.  .  .  . 

Flat  and  green,  flat  and  green.  .  .  .  Cane  and 
coconut  and  banana  and  bamboo  and  poinsettia 
and  rhododendron  and  rice  .  .  .  and  rice  .  .  .  and 
rice.  .  .  .  And  through  it  all  the  long,  straight,  red 
road :  a  hundred  kilometers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
meters, two  hundred  kilometers. 

The  second  ferry  was  more  interesting:  A  dusty 
sign,  "Saigon  one  hundred  eighty-six  kilometers," 
stretched  across  the  road  in  the  sun-starred  shade  of 
a  palm  grove.  On  either  side  stretched  the  nucleus 
of  a  village,  nipa  restaurants  and  refreshment  stands 
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with  open  fronts  and  rows  of  tables  displaying  a 
sample  array  of  bottles.  Dried  fish  and  cooked 
shrimp  and  strips  of  fat  and  basketed  eggs  and  bread 
hung  from  the  rafters.  Women  squatted  on  their 
heels  by  the  side  of  the  ramp,  where  the  red  road  dips 
into  the  river,  selling  prawns  out  of  wicker  baskets 
and  oranges  and  green  coconuts  from  piles  in  the 
dust  in  front  of  them. 

Somewhere  a  phonograph  was  playing,  an  eery 
repetitive  wail  that  recalled  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Japanese  ~No  Play.  A  car  swirled  out  of  a  red  cloud 
and  deposited  six  Buddhist  priests  dressed  in  yellow 
robes  and  carrying — all  of  them — begging  bowls 
wrapped  in  yellow  scarves  and  yellow  umbrellas 
lined  with  green.  They  wandered  into  one  of  the 
restaurants  and  sat  down. 

Babies,  naked  and  seminude,  played  in  the  road- 
way— a  safe  pastime  here  where  all  traffic  must  halt 
or  go  into  the  river.  One,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  fall 
off  the  little  bluff  above  the  water,  caught  his  chin 
on  two  upright  posts.  He  began  to  cry  lustily  and 
was  imitated  sympathetically  by  a  two-year  old  with 
Annamite  eyes  and  a  costume  made  up  in  its  entirety 
of  two  medals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  hung  about  his 
neck.  A  fair-looking  girl  with  a  white  towel  about 
her  head  took  herself  away  from  the  prawn  market 
long  enough  to  rescue  the  child  wedged  in  the  posts. 
Her  sisters  in  trade  went  on  chewing  betel  nut  and 
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gazed  with  lips  parted  in  hemorrhagic  display  until 
the  baby  was  quieted. 

The  ferry  consisted  of  a  scow  towed  by  a  steam- 
launch,  for  the  stream  is  quite  wide  here — one  of  the 
principal  outlets  of  the  Mekong.  The  river,  sluggish 
and  brown,  flows  down  between  low  green  shores. 
Beyond  is  the  rolling  verdure  of  trees  with  foliage 
like  tufted  wool.  In  the  approach  to  the  boat  poin- 
settias  and  sumach  jspilled  down  the  bluffs. 

One  crosses  the  Mekong  into  a  new  country.  For 
a  while  there  is  a  typical  patch  of  jungle  land,  a  "pi" 
of  foliage  and  root  and  branch,  creeping  up  to  the 
red  road  and  threatening  to  swallow  it.  Purple 
hyacinths  bloom  in  great  banks  in  marshes  along  the 
highway.  Purple  flowers,  and  red,  and  tiger  lilies  of 
orange  and  yellow  break  in  unexpected  floral  fire- 
works out  of  the  green. 

Siamese  temples,  with  elephants'  trunks  waving 
from  their  gables  and  spires  that  rise  in  a  succession 
of  tapering  cones,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  clear- 
ings. Languid  birds  perched  on  the  backs  and  heads 
of  muddy  water-buffalo.  And  through  all  this  one 
comes  at  last  to  the  ferry  just  beyond  which  is  Pnom 
Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia. 

This  ferry  was  another  man-power  affair.  A 
dozen  rowers  worked  feverishly  to  move  their  scow  a 
few  hundred  feet  up-stream,  after  which  they  rode 
slowly  down  on  a  cross-current  to  the  opposite  side. 
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It  was  a  tedious  process  in  a  hot  and  uninteresting 
setting.  The  only  divertisement  was  furnished  by 
three  small  boys  in  a  dugout  canoe. 

There  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom  big  enough  for  any 
one  of  the  three  to  stick  his  head  through,  and 
manipulation  of  the  craft  was  a  hazard.  The  hardy 
mariners,  unhampered  by  clothes,  would  patch  the 
hole  with  mud  and  shove  off.  Two  would  man  the 
paddles  while  the  third  baled  with  no  visible  success. 
And  so  went  the  amusement  until  the  boat  sank — as 
it  always  did.  Then  the  sailors  would  dive  after  their 
boat  and  swim  ashore  with  it. 

Eventually  the  ferry  made  its  perilous  trip  from 
the  right  bank  and  the  crossing  was  completed. 
For  two  kilometers  the  road  led  through  clustering 
gardens  above  which  presently  appeared  the  lofty 
golden  spires  of  the  capital. 

Once — and  not  so  long  ago — the  journey  to  Ang- 
kor could  be  made  only  by  boat,  a  tedious  passage 
that  took  some  five  days.  The  stories  of  travelers 
who  made  the  pilgrimage  in  those  days  are  a  long  re- 
cital of  hardship  and  a  continuous  description  of 
impenetrable  jungle. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  accounts 
were  at  all  inaccurate.  In  point  of  fact  they  are 
probably  meticulously  correct.  But  conditions 
change  with  amazing  rapidity  in  Indo-China.  A  lace 
pattern  of  paved  roads  has  been  traced  all  across  this 
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end  of  Asia.  Motor  transport,  more  flexible  than  the 
typical  Oriental  railroad  and  faster,  has  brought  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Mekong  Valley  to  within  a  few 
hours  of  Saigon.  And  paddy-fields,  spreading  out 
and  beyond  the  old  horizons,  have  pushed  the  jungle 
steadily  northward.  To-day  one  may  ride  for  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  without  seeing  any  trees  save  in 
far-scattered  clusters.  And  it  was  only  yesterday 
that  the  tiger  and  elephant  walked  here,  unmolested 
inheritors  of  the  physical  kingdom  of  the  Khmers. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Golden  Spires  and  Echoing  Bells 
the  long  trail  goes  northward 

Seven-headed  cobras  guard  the  bridges.  Spires 
of  gold  and  stupas  of  stone  rocket  out  of  the  greenery 
and  into  the  vivid  blue  sky.  Clean  white  buildings 
doze  in  the  sun  by  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  And 
this  is  Pnom  Penh,  reliquary  of  the  culture  that  was 
Angkor. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  Pnom  Penh  that  one 
does  not  realize  from  descriptions  of  it  given  by  casual 
travelers  in  the  days  when  the  Messageries  Fluviales 
boats  were  the  only  transport  to  the  North.  It  is  a 
town  of  wide,  well-shaded  streets  with  a  royal  palace, 
a  pretty  park,  and  a  vast  and  pictureful  array  of 
markets.  But  to  a  voyager  who  has  come  here  after 
a  long  trip  down  the  Chinese  coast  it  is  something 
else — it  is  a  part  of  the  country. 

The  cities  which  imagination  always  associates  with 
the  Orient,  are  usually  not  Oriental  at  all.  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Saigon,  Singapore — most  of 
them  are  mere  transplantations  of  Occidental  com- 
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munities  with  Occidental  buildings,  administration 
and  customs.  They  are  dwelling-places  in  exile  for 
Caucasians,  and,  save  for  the  apparently  inconsistent 
spectacle  of  yellow  people  milling  through  their 
streets,  are  towns  that  one  seems  always  to  have 
known. 

Unless  he  goes  inland  some  distance  from  the 
coast  the  tourist  in  the  East  sees  nothing  at  all  of  the 
native  life  in  the  lands  he  visits.  One  port  city  is 
quite  like  another  save  for  the  accent  in  which  one 
speaks  pidgin-English.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong 
are  English;  Manila,  American;  and  Saigon,  French. 
Pnom  Penh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Pnom  Penh,  and 
its  parklike  avenues  are  places  of  continuous  surprise. 

' xrue  there  are  plentiful  evidences  here  of  French 
intiuence.  If  the  legends  are  true  the  old  capital  of 
Cambodia  was  merely  a  haphazard  enlargement  of 
the  usual  nipa  village.  It  had  no  streets  recognizable 
as  such,  was  as  deeply  imbedded  in  jungle  growth  as 
Angkor,  and  its  commerce  consisted  of  sporadic 
barter  with  the  boatmen  of  the  river.  That  it  is  a 
city  to-day  is  due  of  course  to  the  directing  energy  of 
the  "elder  brother"  who  stands  not  too  well  concealed 
behind  the  gilded  throne  of  the  puppet  king.  But 
with  French  impetus,  French  artistry  is  to  be  found 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Cambodia,  the  more  remarkable 
because  unobtrusive. 

Save  in  the  European  quarter — which  is  to  say, 
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French  quarter — on  the  north  end,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular form  to  the  architecture  of  the  town.  Along 
the  water-front  are  a  number  of  hotels  and  admin- 
istrative buildings  which  resemble  those  of  Saigon. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  shop  structures  and 
homes  are  merely  square  blocks  of  white  with  gently 
sloping  tile  roofs.  They  might  belong  to  any  city  on 
earth.  They  seem  clean,  well  lighted  and  roomy,  and 
there  is  evidenced  the  hand  of  the  Occident. 

But  nowhere  so  much  as  in  Pnom  Penh  is  there 
such  conclusive  evidence  that  buildings  as  such  have 
little  to  do  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  city.  There  are 
hundreds  of  open-fronted  shops  operated  by  Cam- 
bodians for  Cambodians.  Men  and  women  in  sarong 
or  pajamas  stand  in  them  as  proprietors  and  clerks. 
Other  men  and  women,  similarly  attired,  come  all 
day  long  to  haggle  over  their  purchases.  The  streets 
are  filled  with  itinerant  food  shops  where  haphazard 
chefs  roast  bananas  over  charcoal  braziers  or  ladle 
flaky  rice  out  of  the  steam-pots  of  portable  stoves. 
Women  walk  the  water-front.  .  .  .  Strange  women 
with  betel-stained  teeth  and  close-cropped  hair,  who 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  men  only  by  their  su- 
perior grace  of  carriage.  Like  the  men,  they  wear 
the  sampot,  a  sarong  caught  up  diaper-wise  between 
the  legs  and  knotted  at  the  belt,  and  their  faces  are 
hard  and  masculine  as  they  were  in  the  legendary 
days  when  the  females  of  Cambodia  turned  a  tide  of 
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battle  against  the  Thais  and  gained  the  right  to  ape 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  warriors.  There  are 
hundreds  of  Buddhist  priests  here.  In  bands  they 
journey  across  the  town  trailing  the  flame  of  their 
yellow  robes  through  the  twilight  of  the  shaded 
streets. 

By  day  the  capital  is  Cambodia  in  panorama.  By 
night  one  lies  awake  listening  to  the  heart-beat  of 
tomtoms,  the  plaint  of  pipes  and  the  weird  melody 
of  the  bamboo  xylophone  as  the  spirit  of  the  Khmers 
is  conjured  out  of  the  dead  ages  by  the  necromancy 
of  unseen  dancers. 

The  principal  building  of  Pnom  Penh  is  the  royal 
palace.  It  is  not  so  much  a  palace  as  a  group  of 
palaces,  temples  and  administration  buildings.  It  is 
a  modern  erection  as  such  things  go  in  a  region  like 
this,  but  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  antiquity  of  Cambodia.  This  is  prob- 
ably because  the  architectural  motifs  of  Angkor, 
which  have  become  most  familiar  to  the  Occidental 
world  through  pictures  brought  home  by  travelers, 
are  to  be  found  here  in  lavish  use.  The  seven-headed 
cobra,  for  example,  is  seen  here  in  its  ancient  service 
as  a  balustrade.  Cambodian  dancing-girls,  who  in 
the  life  are  the  twin  sisters  of  the  Apsaras  in  the 
Angkorean  bas-reliefs,  are  reproduced  in  stone  as 
caryatids  upholding  the  glittering  roofs. 
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For  the  rest  the  buildings  are  more  Siamese  than 
Khmer.  They  are  all  a  glistening  white  with  conven- 
tionalized snakes  on  their  gables  and  gilded  spires  at 
their  summits. 

The  palaces  are  at  their  best  when  viewed  from  the 
outside.  The  throne-room  has  all  the  tawdry  unreal- 
ity of  a  stage  setting  seen  too  close  at  hand — an  imi- 
tation magnificence  of  brass  and  gilt.  It  contains 
two  thrones,  one  for  the  king,  another  for  the  gilded 
image  of  his  late  predecessor. 

Elsewhere  on  the  grounds  is  the  royal  treasure- 
house  in  which  is  stored  the  famous  jeweled  sword  of 
Cambodia.  The  sword  is  an  elaborate  affair  the  dull 
radiance  of  whose  gems  causes  one  to  be  politely 
doubtful  of  their  authenticity.  The  treasure-house  is 
filled  with  an  odd  melange  of  trinkets  ranging  in 
value  and  interest  from  Napoleonic  relics  to  the  dia- 
mond-studded derby  hat  of  the  recent  king. 

One  temple  on  the  grounds,  visited  only  after  much 
questing  for  keys  and  permits,  contains  a  golden 
Buddha.  The  palace  guide  declared  it  to  be  of  solid 
gold,  which  perhaps  it  is.  He  was  similarly  emphatic 
concerning  the  ornate  floor  whose  tiles  are  supposed 
to  be  solid  silver.  One  of  the  tiles,  rubbed  by  the 
swinging  of  a  badly  hung  door,  showed  an  expanse  of 
copper  under  the  silver  but  what  is  the  good  of  pay- 
ing attention  to  a  thing  like  that  in  the  face  of  uni- 
versal evidence! 
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At  night  the  moon  came  up  out  of  the  Mekong 
like  a  great  silver  drum.  In  front  of  the  hotel  the 
river  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  placid,  and  without 
movement  save  where  clusters  of  green  foliage  float 
down  from  the  jungles  of  the  North.  Fernlike  trees 
stand  on  its  brink  and  tiny  points  of  light  flash  where 
green  turns  to  black  on  the  opposite  bank. 

With  the  moon  at  its  height,  water  and  sky  are  of 
precisely  the  same  tone  of  glowing  blue.  Palm- 
branches,  sampans  and  the  silhouette  of  a  banyan 
tree  give  the  scene  its  only  shadows. 

Little  lizards  have  come  in  out  of  the  night  to 
ramble  about  the  walls  and  ceiling. 

Out  in  the  blue  darkness  the  drums  are  beating  and 
the  xylophones  go  on  and  on  with  their  tuneful  hys- 
teria, and  the  mystery  of  Cambodia  is  deepening. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  kilometers  to  the 
north  the  red  road  ends  at  the  gates  of  Angkor. 

Once  more  the  caravan  set  out  with  the  dawn.  The 
first  streak  of  sun  had  put  out  the  sampan  lights  on 
the  Mekong  and  the  morning  was  singularly  chill. 
Yin,  shivering  in  his  meager  costume,  disdained  the 
offer  of  a  coat.  He  had  shivered  many  another  morn- 
ing in  this  valley  and  probably  would  shiver  again, 
and  he  had  not  quite  outlived  the  tradition  that 
sturdy  manhood  ought  to  be  independent  of  clothes 
of  any  sort. 
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For  the  first  few  miles  the  road  followed  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  through  a  region  of  banana,  bamboo 
and  cane.  In  those  few  miles  one  saw  something  of 
the  jungle  life  that  once  was  the  principal  feature  of 
this  landscape.  The  green  foliage  rose  in  sheer  walls 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  bamboo  and  fromager 
trunks  flashed  past  like  columns  in  a  long  colonnade. 

But  in  the  background  flashes  of  the  sun  revealed 
clusters  of  nipa  houses  standing  on  high  stilts  and  as 
close  together  as  they  could  be  built  without  common 
side-walls.  Here  was  the  mysterious  life  of  the  tropic 
forest — a  teeming  population  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
great  highway,  and  so  well  hidden  that  only  an  acci- 
dental trick  of  the  morning  light  revealed  it  at  all. 

All  one's  advance  information  leads  to  a  belief  that 
in  a  moment  the  highway  will  be  a  mere  slot  between 
masses  of  trees  and  liana  and  immense  ferns.  This 
weirdly  secretive  forest  along  the  river  can  be  only  an 
insignificant  foretaste  of  what  lies  ahead. 

But  in  a  few  miles  one  comes  to  another  ferry  and 
crosses  the  Mekong  once  more  to  find  a  region  that 
differs  from  the  delta  country  only  in  its  location  on 
the  map.  From  Saigon  all  the  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
moat  of  Angkor  Vat,  French  Indo-China  is  just  one 
continuous  field  of  rice.  There  are  clusters  of  coco- 
nut occasionally  and  for  a  few  miles  between  Kam- 
pong  Thorn  and  Siem  Reap  there  are  one  or  two 
uncultivated  spots  where  scrub  palms  and  creepers 
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and  one  or  two  shrubs,  tall  enough  to  be  classified  as 
trees,  give  a  hint  of  the  desolation  that  once  descended 
upon  this  peninsula.  But  the  jungle  has  gone  like 
the  Khmers  whose  works  it  devoured. 

The  whole  region  is  reminiscent  of  the  Galveston 
Bay  district.  It  is  so  flat  that  Yin  did  not  have  to 
put  his  hand  to  the  gear  lever  for  something  over 
two  hundred  miles.  It  is  probably  as  fertile  a  land 
as  there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  so  completely 
cultivated  that  wild  tree-growths  are  to  be  found  only 
in  occasional  acres  given  over  to  ant-hill  burying- 
grounds  or  arroyos  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
terracing.  One  sees  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
Cambodia  as  he  journeys  northward,  and  they  are  all 
alike  from  one  hazy  sky-line  to  another,  an  endless 
green  lawn. 

Small  wonder  that  this  valley  propagated  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  civilization.  The  Mekong  is 
another  Nile  but  in  its  territory  a  greater  Nile. 
Cambodia  is  another  Chaldea  but  more  fertile.  And 
History  is  a  singularly  unimaginative  workman. 
What  it  has  done  in  one  place  it  repeats  virtually 
without  change  in  another. 

Even  without  the  second  sight  to  which  the  imag- 
inative Yin  was  born,  one  senses  the  presence  here 
of  the  millions  who  are  gone.  Once  they  stood  out 
there  in  the  marshy  fields  as  these  newly  arrived 
Cambodians    are    standing,    laying    out    irrigation 
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ditches  in  the  same  pattern,  transplanting  the  rice 
shoots  with  the  same  laborious  hand  process,  plowing 
with  the  same  old  wooden  plows  and  wearing  the 
same  negligible  scraps  of  clothing. 

The  ancient  realm  of  King  Kambu  gets  no  older. 
Here  in  the  rice  marshes  it  has  been  restored  again 
as  Siva,  its  destroyer  god,  was  said  to  restore  the  crops 
of  the  harvested  fields.  In  a  moment  the  men  and 
women  of  the  paddies  will  be  leaving  their  work, 
dropping  their  sickles  and  their  wicker  sieves,  to  take 
the  road  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Angkor  as  they  journeyed 
in  that  forgotten  existence  when  Siva  was  younger. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Home  of  the  High  Gods 
the  clue  of  the  great  temple 

Beyond  a  bank  of  water-lilies  in  the  still  moat, — 
beyond  a  cloistered  wall  that  seems  to  have  no  begin- 
ning or  end, — the  great  bulk  of  Angkor  Vat  drives 
its  stone  wedge  into  the  sky.  A  pilgrim  who  came 
here  because  of  a  torn  picture  that  he  saw  many  years 
ago  in  a  trench  on  the  Western  Front  knows  now 
why  writers  innumerable  have  failed  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  vast  temple.  One  looks 
upon  it  through  misty  eyes  and  with  an  odd  constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  for  there  is  only  one  Angkor. 
There  is  no  such  monument  to  a  vanished  people  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

The  sun  is  setting  now  and  the  gold  has  come  back 
to  the  vaulting  minarets.  The  lace-work  of  rock  is 
fragile  as  cobweb  in  the  gathering  shadow,  and  with 
the  half-light  of  early  evening  the  central  pyramid 
has  taken  on  an  awe-inspiring  size.  It  seems  futile 
to  record  its  grandeur.  One  doesn't  describe  an  Ang- 
kor.   One  just  gazes  at  it  in  silence  and  amazement. 
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Yin  sits  on  the  stone  curb  of  the  moat,  staring 
fascinated  at  the  five  towers.  The  old  fear  is  back 
with  him  once  more,  but  the  urge  to  flight  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  urge  to  remain  and  watch  his  personal 
ghosts  pass  in  review  through  the  twilight.  He  is 
trembling  and  would  be  in  tears  if  the  inhibitions  of 
Asia  were  not  so  strong  within  him. 

"I  suppose  Monsieur  will  think  me  very  silly,"  he 
observes  in  his  high-school  French.  "But  the  first 
time  I  came  here  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  all  this  be- 
fore— that  I  have  seen  this  place  alight  with  temple 
fires  and  have  ridden  with  the  dark  elephants  across 
the  causeway. 

"I  have  seen  the  towers  with  the  morning  sun  be- 
hind them,  and  I  have  walked  about  them  at  noon, 
and  many  an  evening  I  have  sat  here  as  I  am  sitting 
now  wondering  at  them.  Sometimes  I  get  up  in  the 
night  and  come  here.  I  have  the  fear  but  I  come  here. 
I  can  not  explain  it,  Monsieur,  but  all  this  seems  to  be 
so  much  a  part  of  me." 

He  does  not  have  to  explain.  He  fancies  that  his 
emotional  reaction  to  the  stupendous  beauty  of 
Angkor  is  peculiar  to  him  because  of  his  race. 
Rather  it  is  a  matter  of  psychological  stimulus 
through  senses  that  can  not  comprehend  the  legerity, 
the  delicacy  of  so  terrific  a  mass. 

As  for  the  feeling  that  one  has  seen  it  not  once 
but  many  times  before — that  is  not  common  to  the 
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descendants  of  the  Khmers.  One  experiences  tfie 
same  sensation  as  one  gazes  at  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
the  dusty  bones  of  Babylon  or  the  sheer  loveliness  of 
the  Taj  Mahal.  It  seems  to  be  the  concomitant  of 
emotional  surprise  .  .  .  which  may  explain  why  the 
doctrine  of  reincarnation  appealed  to  so  many  races 
of  the  age  that  produced  Angkor. 

As  one  glimpses  Angkor  Vat  from  the  road  after 
turning  northward  through  the  native  village  of  Siem 
Reap  a  mile  away,  the  temple  is  like  something  that 
the  slaves  of  the  lamp  built  for  Aladdin.  It  rises  to 
its  heights  in  a  steady  masterful  sweep.  Heat  waves 
give  it  a  shivery  unreality,  and  the  eye  has  difficulty 
in  focusing  on  its  pinnacles. 

It  is  the  history  of  Angkor  Vat  that  no  beholder 
can  guess  accurately  how  high  it  really  is.  The 
towers  are  loftier  than  the  tallest  palms  of  the  jungle 
but  they  are  lifted  still  higher  by  tricks  in  perspective 
that  form  the  most  interesting  part  of  their  design. 
In  the  mass  Angkor  is  as  impressive  as  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  more  striking  as  an  artistic  en- 
semble than  even  the  Taj  Mahal.  But  it  is  not  for 
these  attributes  that  the  dazed  pilgrim  would  classify 
it  as  the  most  fascinating  place  in  the  world. 

.  .  .  The  sun  has  vanished.  The  last  trickle  of 
gold  is  gone  from  the  carved  facade.  A  cloud  of 
birds  has  come  up  out  of  the  forest  and  is  sweeping 
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across  the  face  of  the  central  pyramid.  The  towers 
are  wrapped  in  silence  and  loneliness.  .  .  .  And  one 
realizes  that  whatever  gray-bearded  science  has  done 
to  trace  the  origins  of  Angkor,  its  mystery  remains, 
grim  and  unsolvable.  .  .  . 

Monsieur  Pierre  Furneau,  of  the  French  road  en- 
gineers, came  out  of  the  bungalow  hotel  and  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  across  the  moat  at  the  arrow  point 
of  the  central  spire.  "It  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "of  the 
mystery  of  the  Marie  Celeste.  .  .  .  You  know  the 
story  .  .  .  The  ship  that  was  found  deserted  on  a 
calm  sea  with  all  the  sails  set  and  a  fire  burning  in  the 
cook's  galley  and  the  table  set  for  dejeuner.  .  •  . 
Not  a  soul  on  board  nor  a  hint  of  what  had  happened. 

"That  is  Angkor  Vat  for  you.  It  is  no  ruin.  The 
carvings  on  the  galleries  are  complete.  The  roofs 
still  turn  the  rains.  The  walls  are  as  solid  as  they 
were  when  the  Khmer  masons  put  them  there  with- 
out binder  or  cement.  And  one  can  not  but  feel  that 
only  a  few  hours  ago  it  was  palpitating  with  life. 
The  torches  were  burning  about  the  altars.  Com- 
panies of  priests  were  in  the  galleries  chanting  the 
rituals.  Dancing-girls  were  flitting  up  and  down  the 
steps.  .  .  .  That  was  only  an  hour  or  two  ago,  Mon- 
sieur. ...  It  can  not  have  been  more. 

"And  now  all  these  people  are  gone  and  the 
temple  is  still  although  it  seems  to  echo  with  the 
sounds  they  left  there." 
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This,  to  any  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  Angkor 
Vat,  seems  no  more  than  the  truth.  It  is  this  mystery 
of  Angkor,  the  feeling  that  people  did  things  here 
and  will  presently  be  back  to  do  them  again,  that  is 
the  temple's  great  attraction.  One  is  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  identity  of  the  people  who  erected 
this  incredible  monument  in  the  plains  of  Cambodia. 
He  can  decipher  something  of  that  from  the  tablets 
they  left  and  he  can  guess  the  rest.  But  what  be- 
came of  them  is  a  different  question.  Why  did  they 
desert  Angkor  and  with  it  their  culture?  Why  did 
they  leave  their  cities  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
jungle? 

Year  by  year  more  of  the  Pale  Ones  are  coming 
from  over  the  seas  to  look  upon  these  ruins.  Auto- 
mobile transport  throughout  the  lower  end  of  Indo- 
China  has  made  the  journey  from  the  coast  less  of  a 
task  than  the  trip  from  Cairo  to  Karnak,  and  cer- 
tainly more  comfortable  than  the  desert  route  from 
Damascus  to  Bagdad.  A  new  road  is  under  con- 
struction around  the  north  end  of  Tonle  Sap  from 
Angkor  to  the  Siamese  border,  a  short-cut  that  will 
save  some  seven  hundred  kilometers  in  touring  from 
the  land  of  the  Khmers  to  Bangkok.  Yesterday  un- 
known and  far  off  the  lanes  that  sightseers  follow 
in  knocking  about  the  world,  Angkor  to-day  is  a 
show-place  that  attracts  hundreds  of  tourists.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  one  of  those  places  that  one  visits 
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through  a  sense  of  duty  and  afterward  confuses  with 
all  the  other  places  that  he  visited  through  a  sense  of 
duty. 

The  jungle  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  carved  gal- 
leries. Causeways  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  massive 
gates  restored.  The  long  vistas  of  the  temple  areas 
are  for  the  most  part  unimpeded  by  the  bone-white 
trunks  and  entangling  roots  of  the  fromager  trees. 
It  is  possible  now  to  see  twice  as  much  of  the  Angkor 
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district  as  when  Pierre  Loti  came  here  twenty  years 
ago  and  with  less  than  half  the  effort.  But  all  of 
this  has  merely  complicated  the  puzzle  of  arche- 
ologists  over  the  rise  of  the  Khmers  and  their  un- 
told fate. 

Angkor  Vat,  the  finest  effort  of  this  lost  civiliza- 
tion, has  been  pictured  so  often  in  Occidental  maga- 
zines that  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  only  work 
of  the  Khmers  still  existing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  only  one  temple  in  an  uncountable  group. 

Close  by  is  Angkor  Thorn,  a  walled  town  which  in 
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its  heyday  was  a  metropolis  even  as  a  modern  under- 
stands the  word.  About  Angkor  Thorn  are  scores 
of  temples,  presumably  the  centers  of  suburban  dis- 
tricts, some  of  them  excellently  preserved.  And  out 
in  the  jungle  to  the  south  and  east  are  the  hidden 
cities  of  a  tremendous  empire,  some  of  them  discov- 
ered as  Angkor  was  discovered  and  mapped  and 
classified.  Others,  no  doubt,  still  sleeping  in  the 
shadows  of  the  jungle  are  to  be  found  when  the  rice 
fields  move  northward  along  the  Mekong. 

Basing  a  computation  on  the  size  of  the  walled 
area  of  Angkor  Thorn,  the  capital  city,  one  may  well 
suppose  that  the  rural  population  of  this  civilization 
at  the  time  of  its  power  was  something  over  thirty 
millions.  There  was  no  jungle  here  then.  An  ex- 
tensive irrigation  district  carried  the  waters  of  the 
Mekong  and  the  Tonle  Sap  through  the  entire  valley 
and  the  region  was  then  what  it  is  fast  becoming  now, 
a  continuous  field  of  rice. 

A  road  extended  from  Angkor  to  the  east  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  miles,  linking  up  the  capital  with 
the  northern  cities.  Traces  of  the  highway  have  been 
found  and  plans  are  already  under  way  for  its  restor- 
ation, so  that  tourists  may  roll  at  eighty  kilometers 
an  hour  through  a  district  where  now  the  hardy  ex- 
plorer pushes  through  mile  upon  mile  of  bamboo  in 
constant  danger  of  his  life  and  unending  fear  of  the 
tiger  and  wild  elephant. 
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There  is  a  theory  that  the  cities  so  far  located  along 
this  royal  road  to  the  East  were  protected  by  another 
row  of  walled  towns  which  served  as  fortresses  rather 
than  grain  markets  on  a  line  some  distance  north. 
If  so,  these  outlying  citadels  are  still  to  be  brought 
to  light.  There  is  no  record  of  them  in  Cambodian 
traditions  and  repeated  expeditions  into  the  brush 
have  failed  to  find  them.  It  does  not  do,  however,  to 
doubt  their  existence.  One  has  merely  to  think  of 
Angkor  screened  by  the  forests  for  five  hundred 
years  to  believe  any  tale  of  enchanted  capitals  that 
the  magicians  of  the  French  archeological  service 
may  suggest. 

The  lost  kingdom  of  the  Khmers  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  twilight  that  enveloped  it  when  the 
builders  departed  long  centuries  ago.  The  haze  is 
thinning  a  little.  Strange  gods,  placid  and  smiling, 
are  peering  out  of  open  spaces  among  the  trees  to 
welcome  the  inquisitive  Pale  Ones  who  have  found 
their  hiding-places.  Little  by  little  the  story  of  the 
sons  of  Kambu  is  being  pieced  together  from  the  pic- 
tures they  carved  and  the  inscriptions  they  left  on 
the  pillars  of  their  temples.  Little  by  little  their 
ghosts,  which  two  generations  ago  were  merely 
shapeless,  nameless  wraiths,  are  beginning  to  take 
form.  But  back  in  the  wilderness  of  the  East  are 
other  ghosts  whose  diaphanous  outlines  are  as  yet 
suspected  rather  than  seen.  .  •  .  The  ghosts  of  war- 
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riors  who  made  empire  rather  than  temples  .  .  . 
The  great  silent  horde  who  stood  sentry  on  the  north 
frontier  holding  back  the  invader  while  the  chisels 
of  the  stone  carvers  clanked  unceasingly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mekong  .  .  .  The  terrible  host  which  marched 
beyond  the  forests  and  beyond  the  mountains,  pains- 
takingly spreading  a  desolation  as  great  as  the  one 
to  which  they  themselves  succumbed  .  .  . 

The  evidence  of  Angkor  was  unbelievable  enough 
when  the  puzzle  centered  in  the  temple  and  town.  A 
modern  world  could  not  conceive  of  the  possibility 
that  a  cultured  people  might  have  walked  out  of  a 
place  so  magnificent  never  to  return.  Even  when 
one  looks  at  it  close  at  hand  Angkor  Vat  seems  to 
have  no  existence  outside  of  a  fairy-tale.  And  now 
one  must  account  not  only  for  the  desertion  of 
Angkor  but  for  the  hegira  of  an  entire  nation  out  of 
its  lands  and  cities  and  into  the  perilous  unknown. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

King  Kambu  and  the  Snake  Lady 
the  relevant  case  of  dak,  the  forest  dweller 

The  world  was  not  exactly  young,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  not  so  old  as  it  is  now  by  a  matter  of 
some  two  thousand  years,  when  Dak  the  Forest 
Dweller  came  down  to  the  big  river.  He  had  made 
suitable  prayers  to  the  Great  Serpent  that  is  the  fa- 
ther of  all  creation,  and  he  had  offered  such  gifts  as 
happened  to  be  at  hand  to  My  Lord  the  Prince  Co- 
bra. And  in  a  dream  there  had  come  to  him  informa- 
tion that  things  were  not  going  to  remain  as  they  had 
been  in  the  great  forest  for  all  these  hundred  of  years. 

Dak  was  concerned  about  it  for  he  had  been  very 
comfortable  with  a  palm-leaf  roof  above  and  a  bam- 
boo floor  below.  It  rained  occasionally  and  the  tigers 
and  elephants  came  to  cause  trouble  more  often  than 
he  cared  to  think  about.  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  berries  to  be  found  in  the  shadowy  marshes  and 
no  worries  save  an  occasional  bush  war  and  the  vol- 
untary tax  for  the  placation  of  the  Great  Serpent. 

Now,  according  to  the  vision  of  the  dream,  he  was 
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to  plant  a  kind  of  grain  in  the  mud  of  the  river  bank, 
and  he  was  to  give  up  war  and  hunting  and  fishing 
while  he  sat  quietly  and  watched  what  magic  might 
develop  therefrom. 

He  had  great  misgivings  about  the  success  of  so 
silly  a  venture  but  one  does  not  go  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  serpents  that  control  human  destiny. 
So  he  arose  and  said  good-by  to  his  family  as  he  had 
been  directed. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  demanded  the  woman  his 
wife. 

"I  am  going  down  to  the  great  river,"  said  Dak. 
"I  do  not  know  exactly  where  it  is  but  I  shall  find  it 
as  the  dream  said  I  should.  And  there  I  shall  plant 
a  grain  and  I  shall  sit  endlessly  on  my  heels  to  watch 
it  grow." 

"That  sounds  like  an  occupation  for  which  you 
have  manifest  talent.    But  what  is  to  become  of  us?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Dak  truthfully. 
"There  are  many  things  that  could  happen  to  you 
before  my  great  mission  is  accomplished.  The  tigers 
and  elephants  are  so  numerous  hereabout.  But  of 
course  that  concerns  you  more  than  it  does  me.  I 
shall  be  sitting  on  my  heels  waiting  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  magic  I  have  started  and  I  shall  fre- 
quently think  about  you." 

"And  after  the  completion  of  this  juju,  what  will 
you  do  then?    Will  you  come  back?" 
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"No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  come  back.  It  has  been 
revealed  to  me  that  I  am  to  take  a  stranger  to  the 
palace  of  the  Great  Naga,  son  of  the  moon  and  mon- 
arch of  the  snakes.  And  after  that  I  probably  shall 
marry  a  princess  and  become  rich." 

The  woman  his  wife  set  up  a  great  wailing. 

"Dak,"  she  informed  the  interested  neighbors,  "is 
going  away  to  work  magic  and  marry  a  princess. 
And  he  is  going  to  plant  a  grain  and  sit  on  his  heels 
watching  it  grow  and  something  terrible  is  sure  to 
come  of  that.  I  have  no  faith  in  these  newfangled 
notions." 

The  neighbors  were  duly  sympathetic.  They  real- 
ized that  her  loss  was  great.  For  Dak  had  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  region  when  he  took 
the  woman  to  be  his  wife.  He  was  small  enough  to 
get  through  the  dense  parts  of  the  forest  with  great 
ease.  His  eyes  were  hardly  large  enough  to  be  notice- 
able which  made  him  something  to  look  at  among  the 
big-eyed  men  of  JKe  tribe.  And  he  knew  where  the 
best  berries  were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. The  woman  had  been  very  proud  of  her  man 
and  now  he  was  leaving  her.    It  was  very  sad. 

However,  the  woman  was  a  good  worker.  She 
could  weave  mats  out  of  palm  leaf  and  carry  water 
and  bring  wood  for  the  fire,  and  once  she  had 
wounded  a  tiger  in  a  fair  fight.  So  somebody  mar- 
ried her.    His  name  is  not  recorded. 
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Dak  went  out  through  the  forest  and  traveled  for 
many  days  till  he  came  to  the  great  river.  There  he 
discovered  the  grain  and  planted  it  as  he  had  been 
instructed.  After  that  he  sat  down  on  his  heels,  a 
process  in  which  he  required  no  instruction. 

After  a  long  time  the  grain  sprouted  and  grew  like 
jungle  grass.  And  after  another  long  time  it  headed 
out  and  turned  yellow.    Dak  cut  it  down. 

What  to  do  next  was  a  puzzle.  The  dream  had 
said  nothing  about  disposing  of  the  products  of  this 
magic,  and,  come  to  think  about  it,  the  magic  didn't 
seem  to  be  very  important. 

At  this  juncture  he  looked  up  from  his  work  and 
saw  standing  behind  him  a  sad-faced  man  who,  in- 
stead of  baring  his  skin  to  the  sun  as  the  gods  had 
intended  it  to  be  bared,  was  encased  in  something 
that  might  be  matting  except  that  it  was  very  white 
and  very  soft.  He  was  further  wrapped  in  some 
shining  stuff  that  seemed  very  hard  and  was  unlike 
anything  that  Dak  had  ever  seen  before. 

"If  this  is  what  has  been  produced  by  my  magic  I 
can't  say  much  for  it,"  observed  Dak.  "Something 
must  have  gone  wrong  with  the  charm  or  you 
wouldn't  come  burdened  with  a  lot  of  coverings  like 
that.    Who  are  you  anyway?" 

"My  name  is  Kambu,"  replied  the  shining  stran- 
ger. "I  am  a  prince  of  the  Arya  Deca,  and  Siva,  the 
great  god,  is  my  father-in-law." 
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"He  may  be  your  father-in-law,"  admitted  Dak. 
"I  never  heard  of  him,  but  of  course  he  may  belong 
to  some  other  tribe  than  ours.  However,  you  are  mis- 
taken about  his  being  a  great  god  because  I  have  been 
instructed  in  such  things  by  the  best  juju  workers  of 
our  vicinity.  The  great  god  is  the  son  of  the  moon 
and  king  of  the  Nagas  whose  name  I  shouldn't  dare 
to  repeat  even  if  I  remembered  it." 

The  stranger  seemed  unimpressed.  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  little  bit  of  grain  in  Dak's  hand. 

"What  have  you  there?"  he  inquired. 

"Magic,"  replied  Dak.  "I  was  instructed  in  a 
dream  to  do  certain  things  on  this  spot  and  this  is 
the  result  of  it.  I  am  not  as  disturbed  about  it  as  I 
might  have  been.  I  have  squatted  on  my  heels  for 
several  rounds  of  the  moon,  but  then  if  I  hadn't  come 
Jiere  I  should  have  been  squatting  on  my  heels  for  the 
same  length  of  time  anyway.  So  it  all  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  stuff,  throw 
it  away?" 

Prince  Kambu,  the  shining  one,  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said.  "It  is  more  potent  magic  than  you 
suspect.  All  the  world  about  here  is  sere  and  desert. 
The  gods  have  been  angry  with  it  for  a  long  time. 
In  my  own  country  the  hot  winds  have  withered 
everything  that  the  people  might  eat  and  all  are  dead 
including  my  beautiful  wife  whom  Siva,  the  great 
god,  gave  to  me." 
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"He  isn't  the  great  god,"  Dak  reminded  him,  im- 
patiently. "I  thought  I  made  myself  clear  on  that 
point.  The  great  god  is  King  of  the  Nagas  and  the 
lesser  cobras.    He  .  .  ." 

"Let  us  continue  the  theological  argument  some 
other  time,"  suggested  Kambu.  "The  point  is  this. 
I  have  been  wandering  far  from  my  native  land  in 
search  of  another  where  the  breath  of  the  angry  de- 
stroyers would  not  make  a  desert  of  the  countryside. 
And  here  it  is.  I  can  look  at  the  magic  you  have 
made  here  and  I  can  look  into  the  future  and  see  a 
nation  growing  up  here  in  this  valley — a  nation  with 
great  palaces  and  temples  and  lofty  towers." 

"What  are  all  those  things?"  politely  inquired 
Dak.  "You  don't  seem  to  speak  the  same  language 
I  do." 

"You  shall  learn  in  good  time,"  Kambu  told  him. 
"I  intend  to  stay  here  and  teach  you  and  all  the  other 
naked  oafs  of  the  neighborhood  how  you  can  make 
use  of  the  gifts  that  the  gods  have  showered  upon 
you.  This  magic  you  have  wrought  is  no  stranger  to 
me.  I  saw  much  of  it  before  the  hot  winds  came 
down  and  slaughtered  my  kingdom.  It  is  called 
Rice." 

"What  does  one  do  with  it?"  pursued  Dak,  con- 
vinced now  that  the  stranger  was  a  little  mad. 

"One  eats  it,"  explained  Kambu. 

And  that  proved  the  point  in  so  far  as  Dak  was 
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concerned.  Why  in  the  name  of  all  the  sacred  cobras 
should  one  bother  to  eat  this  stuff  when  he  could  find 
plenty  of  berries  in  the  forest?  He  began  to  regret 
the  impulse  that  had  led  him  to  obey  the  command 
given  him  in  the  dream.  He  might  have  stayed  at 
home  while  his  wife  got  berries  and  wove  matting 
and  cut  wood  and  made  fires.  However,  he  felt  no 
animus  toward  the  gods.  The  rest  had  done  him 
good. 

"Let  us  talk  now  of  this  unnamed  god  who  is  the 
son  of  the  moon  and  the  monarch  of  the  snakes,"  said 
the  stranger.    "Tell  me  about  him." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  is  proper  to  talk  about  him," 
said  Dak.  "But  on  the  other  hand  this  is  a  very 
special  case  and  one  can  not  stick  too  closely  to  the 
rules  when  he  is  this  far  from  advice.  The  King  of 
the  Nagas  lives  north  of  here  by  a  great  lake.  He 
lives  in  a  vast  cave  where  there  are  thousands  of 
shiny  stones  and  he  is  totally  surrounded  by  his  cour- 
tiers, who  are  cobras  as  big  as  pythons  with  seven 
heads  that  branch  out  like  veins  in  the  banyan  leaf  to 
make  a  fan.  He  is  very  powerful,  and  he  and  his 
people  own  all  the  great  wood  you  see  behind  me  and 
all  the  valley  beyond  here.  We  are  allowed  to  live 
in  the  forest  because  we  are  a  pious  people  who  have 
always  worshiped  the  snakes." 

"In  that  case,"  answered  the  stranger,  "I  had 
better  see  this  god.    Take  me  to  him." 
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Dak  was  on  the  point  of  refusing.  Not  within  the 
memory  of  his  people  had  any  mortal  dared  to  visit 
the  home  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  country  that  he  had 
heard  described — a  stony  country  beyond  the  great 
lake  and  beyond  the  forests.  Not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub 
grew  there  and  the  sun  beat  down  in  a  continuous 
flame.  Once,  so  the  doctors  of  magic  declared,  a  man 
had  penetrated  this  country  and  had  loved  to  tell 
about  it.  But  the  messengers  of  the  cobra  had 
sought  him  out  even  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  and 
had  killed  him.  A  cobra  had  bitten  him, — thing  un- 
precedented among  these  forest  dwellers, — and  he 
had  died  of  a  little  thing  like  that. 

Then,  just  as  he  had  opened  his  mouth  to  tell  the 
stranger  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  lead  such  a 
stupid  expedition,  he  remembered  the  rest  of  his 
dream.  Somehow  it  had  slipped  his  mind  during 
the  long  rounds  of  the  moon  while  he  was  squatting 
on  his  heels.  He  was  to  lead  a  prince  to  the  court  of 
the  serpents  and  he  was  to  marry  a  princess  and  be 
a  great  chief. 

"I  was  just  thinking  of  going  up  there  myself,"  he 
said.  "I  have  been  praying  to  this  god  a  long  time 
and  have  never  seen  him.    We'll  start  right  away." 

So,  after  many  days,  Kambu  and  Dak  came  to  the 
land  of  rocks  beyond  the  great  lake  and  beyond  the 
forest  where  the  monarch  of  the  Nagas  dwelt  in  halls 
of  crystal  beneath  the  ground.    The  bare  skin  of  the 
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forest  dweller  shriveled  under  the  blistering  sun  and 
he  began  to  regret  once  more  that  he  had  ever  sought 
to  dabble  in  magic. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  god  dwelt  in  this 
place.  No  mere  mortal  could  stand  the  heat.  Back 
in  the  forest  it  was  hot  enough  but  the  sun  never 
penetrated  to  the  depths  where  Dak  had  built  his 
little  house.  He  remembered  the  little  house  and  the 
ease  of  living  in  it.  They  came  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cave,  and  Dak  collapsed  in  the  shade. 

"I  shall  go  no  farther,"  he  said.  "After  all,  I  have 
had  very  little  dealing  with  gods.  You  can  go  in  and 
transact  your  business,  and  I'll  stay  here  until  the  sun 
goes  down.    After  that  I  think  I  shall  go  home." 

Kambu,  who  apparently  had  journeyed  under  the 
sun  before,  showed  no  ill  effects  from  the  journey. 
He  still  seemed  eager  to  meet  the  King  of  the  Nagas 
and  without  further  argument  he  entered  the  cave. 

He  wandered  down  a  long  cool  passage  where 
crystals  rose  up  from  the  stone  floor  and  festooned 
the  walls  and  hung  in  spear-points  from  the  top  of 
the  gallery.  All  about  him  were  hissing  sounds  but 
he  could  see  nothing. 

The  passage  opened  into  a  large  chamber  where 
the  crystals  were  more  numerous  and  made  a  dim 
light  of  their  own.  In  a  moment  Kambu  was  sur- 
rounded by  hissing  serpents  each  of  which  lifted 
seven  heads  in  a  fan  to  look  at  him  more  closely.    And 
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the  largest  of  the  serpents  spoke  to  him  in  a  terrible 
voice. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  invading  the  land  of  the 
Nagas?"  he  inquired.  "What  excuse  have  you  to 
offer  before  you  are  put  to  death?" 

"I  came  to  ask  help,"  replied  Kambu  simply.  "I 
am  Kambu  Svayambhuva  and  in  my  own  land  of  the 
Arya  Deca  I  was  a  king.  Mera,  the  beautiful,  foster 
daughter  of  Siva,  the  great  god,  was  my  wife.  But 
I  have  been  in  great  trouble. 

"Siva,  the  Destroyer,  had  one  of  his  whims  and 
blotted  out  the  crops  in  my  land  and  my  people  died. 
Even  Mera  was  taken  back  into  the  bosom  of  Siva 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  a  great  desolation.  So  I 
wandered  on  toward  the  east,  across  high  mountains 
and  across  desert  plains,  until  I  came  here  to  the 
great  river  that  runs  through  your  forest,  and  there 
I  found  a  magician  named  Dak  with  a  talisman  in 
his  hand  which  is  called  Rice.  I  should  like  to  stay 
here  and  use  this  talisman  to  rear  up  a  nation  of 
servants  to  the  high  gods,  but  if  you  do  not  will  it 
you  may  kill  me  because  I  am  unable  to  go  farther." 

The  King  of  the  Nagas  considered  the  matter  for 
a  long  time. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "for  many  centuries  I  have  been 
put  to  the  work  of  being  god  for  this  region  and  a 
thankless  task  it  is,  let  me  tell  you.  I've  heard  about 
you  and  your  wife,  and  although  Siva,  the  Destroyer, 
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has  no  jurisdiction  over  immortals  like  us  I  have 
always  heard  him  well  spoken  of. 

"In  addition  to  that  I  have  a  daughter  who  saw 
you  on  your  way  here  several  days  ago  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  marry  you.  All  the  rules  indicate  that  you 
ought  to  be  put  to  death  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
my  own  household  I  shall  have  to  overlook  your  social 
error  in  coming  here.  We  shall  make  a  marriage  for 
you.  You  as  a  mortal  can  not  take  our  shape,  but  she 
will  not  mind  taking  yours  and  in  her  human  appear- 
ance she  is  said  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than  she  is 
as  a  Naga.  I  shall  look  with  interest  on  your  experi- 
ment of  building  a  nation.  ...  As  for  your  magi- 
cian, bring  him  in.  I  shall  find  a  new  wife  for  him 
and  reward  him  suitably  for  responding  so  readily  to 
the  charm  my  daughter  put  upon  him.  Usually  she 
is  quite  second  rate  as  a  wonder  worker." 

So  Kambu  married  the  Princess  of  the  Nagas  and 
settled  down  in  the  valley  of  the  great  river  to  make 
a  new  kingdom.  His  people  were  called  the  race 
of  Kambu j  as,  the  sons  of  Kambu,  and  eventually 
that  name  was  distorted  by  the  tongues  of  aliens  into 
Cambodge  or  Cambodia. 

In  its  essentials  that  is  the  native  legend  of  how 
the  Angkorean  kingdom  got  its  start  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mekong.  Admitted  that  the  dialogue  may  not 
be  entirely  accurate,  admitted  also  that  the  existence 
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of  serpentine  demigods  called  Nagas  is  open  to  seri- 
ous question,  none  the  less,  there  is  a  faint  hint  of 
historical  significance  in  this  fairy-tale. 

To  begin  with,  it  tells  of  how  an  Indian  prince 
came  to  this  corner  of  Asia  after  the  blight  of 
drought  and  famine  had  ravaged  the  land  of  Arya 
Deca  as  indeed  it  does  to  this  very  day.  His  name 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Kambu.  It  is  just  as 
likely  that  Cambodia  took  the  name  of  one  of  its  own 
myths  as  that  it  was  so  christened  in  honor  of  its  first 
king.  But  whatever  the  authenticity  of  detail,  the 
story  indicates  that  ancient  tradition  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mekong  ascribed  the  culture  of  the  Khmers  to 
an  Indian  origin. 

Kambu  may  have  been  one  lone  prince  as  de- 
scribed, or  he  may  have  been  an  allegorical  type 
representing,  in  the  figurative  literature  of  the 
Khmers  and  their  descendants,  a  great  movement  of 
people. 

That  the  tradition  of  the  Nagas  was  as  firmly 
grounded  in  the  people  as  the  tenets  of  Brahmanism 
is  evidenced  in  the  motif  of  seven-headed  cobras  to 
be  found  in  the  balustrades  of  all  their  works.  The 
"small-eyed  people  who  worshiped  snakes"  were  un- 
doubtedly the  aborigines  of  the  region. 

The  monuments  about  Angkor,  the  inscriptions 
over  which  archeologists  have  labored  for  sixty  years, 
and  the  texts  of  old  Cambodia  preserved  in  Pnom 
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Penh  tend  to  show  that  the  story  of  Kambu  for  all 
its  resemblance  to  a  reversed  form  of  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast"  must  have  come  close  to  the  truth.  And 
why  should  not  the  history  of  the  Khmers  be  told  in 
a  fairy-tale  when  Angkor  itself  is  a  myth  that  some- 
how became  petrified? 


CHAPTER  IX 

Who  Were  These  People? 

the  foundations  of  the  mystery 

Out  of  the  sunset  with  faces  toward  the  blue  hill? 
of  the  East  marched  a  people — the  kings  with  their 
elephants,  the  priests  in  their  golden  carts,  the  war' 
riors  on  horseback,  and  the  lame  and  the  sick  and  the 
halt  and  the  blind  and  the  otherwise  inconsequent 
with  nothing  at  all  save  a  great  hope  and  burning 
feet.  They  poured  in  a  sluggish  brown  eddy  over 
the  arid  wastes  of  the  lowlands.  Chanting  their 
hypnotic  hymns,  they  plodded  along  roads  whose  dust 
was  white  and  dry  as  a  Yogi's  ashes.  In  millions 
they  clambered  up  the  blistered  foot-hills  and  over 
crags  as  sharp  as  dragons'  teeth  to  pit  their  naked- 
ness against  the  snows  of  the  mountain  passes.  End* 
lessly  they  came  down  over  the  foot-hills.  Recklessly 
they  thrust  themselves  against  the  might  of  broad 
rivers.  They  crashed  through  the  darkness  of  matted 
jungle  lands.  And  behind  them  a  trail  of  whitening 
bones  marked  their  progress  for  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

101 
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Out  of  the  land  of  Arya  Deca  they  came — across 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Himalayas,  across  the  sources  of 
Mother  Gunga,  the  sacred  river,  across  the  myste- 
rious wilderness  of  Upper  Burma  and  across  the 
land  of  the  Thais  which  is  called  Siam,  and  so  at  last 
to  the  Golden  Chersonese.  Women  who  were  fair 
when  they  turned  eastward  out  of  India  were  wrin- 
kled and  old  and  praying  for  death  before  they  came 
at  last  to  the  valley  of  the  great  river.  Mothers  died 
with  the  warmth  of  the  firelight  in  their  eyes  because 
they  knew  that  their  children  would  grow  up  in  a 
land  of  plenty  where  there  would  be  no  drouth. 
Children  were  born  by  the  side  of  that  unmarked 
road.  Some  of  them  lived.  Some  added  their  mite 
to  the  terrible  debris  over  which  the  vultures  hovered 
so  constantly. 

A  whole  people  started  on  the  long  trek  into  the 
wilderness.  .  .  .  The  young  and  the  old,  the  sick  and 
the  well,  the  graybeards  and  the  beardless  ones.  But 
only  Youth  remained  in  the  ranks.  .  .  .  Youth  lean 
and  naked  and  hollow-eyed  and  haggard  but  still  re- 
silient, still  able  to  look  toward  the  stars  .  .  .  when 
the  last  camp  was  pitched  in  the  unnamed  country  of 
the  East.  Only  the  strong  had  come  to  look  upon 
this  promised  land  and  to  lend  their  strength  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  nation. 

Such  is  the  archeologist's  version  of  the  story  of 
Kambu  and  the  Nagas.    A  vivid  picture  of  a  social 
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eruption  such  as  the  world  saw  frequently  in  the  days 
when  communities  were  isolated  and  famine  was  an 
imminent  peril,  it  may  lack  something  of  the  convinc- 
ing quality  of  the  old  Cambodian  narrative,  but  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  tangible  evidence.  It  has  been 
pieced  together,  a  mosaic  of  infinite  minutiae — the 
tablet  of  a  king,  a  broken  stele,  a  note  of  dedication 
on  the  wall  of  a  temple,  a  picture  carved  in  stone. 
It  has  ignored  legend  on  the  ground  that  such  testi- 
mony is  not  to  be  trusted.  But  for  all  its  atmosphere 
of  veracity  it  is  not  yet  history — nor  complete. 

Whoever  the  Khmers  were  .  .  .  whatever  hap- 
pened to  them  .  .  .  wherever  they  went  .  .  .  they 
left  behind  them  inscriptions  in  an  alphabet  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit,  an  alphabet  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  one  which  immediately  preceded  that  now  in 
use  in  Madras  in  southern  India.  Archeologists 
needed  no  such  talisman  as  a  Rosetta  stone  to  read 
them.  And  even  without  this  evidence  any  tyro 
ethnologist  would  have  been  able  to  trace  a  Hindu 
influence  in  the  images  of  the  gods  who  came  to  their 
twilight  in  the  crannies  of  the  crumbling  temples. 
Whatever  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  Khmer 
civilization  was  forged,  it  had  in  it  the  metal  of  learn- 
ing brought  into  Cambodia  some  time  before  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  puzzle  to  which  rival 
archeologists  find  varied  solutions  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  Mother  India  was  transported. 
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The  culture  of  Cambodia  was  tempered  by  in- 
digenous thought,  just  as  the  architecture  of  the 
Hindus  reflected  the  influence  of  the  "little-eyed  men 
who  worshiped  snakes,"  before  it  became  the  new 
and  virile  thing  that  produced  Angkor  Vat.  After 
sixty  years  of  study  and  argument  the  derivation  of 
the  parent  race  of  the  Khmers  is  still  open  to  discus- 
sion. 

Monsieur  George  Groslier,  curator  of  the  museum 
of  archeology  at  Pnom  Penh,  and  probably  the  fore- 
most authority  on  Cambodian  antiquities,  believes 
that  the  stock  which  developed  the  Angkorean  civili- 
zation was  aboriginal  in  Indo-China,  or  that  at  any 
rate  it  came  into  the  district  far  in  advance  of  the  so- 
called  Brahman  invasion. 

The  theory  of  a  great  migration  out  of  north  India 
and  across  Burma  and  Siam  has  had  the  support  of 
innumerable  authorities  who  cite  similar  movements 
in  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  farther  Asia  to  show 
how  frequently  such  things  occurred.  Other  archeol- 
ogists,  agreeing  that  there  may  have  been  a  general 
migration,  have  pointed  out  the  Khmer  alphabet  to 
show  that  the  source  of  the  movement  was  not  north 
India  but  Madras  .  .  .  that  the  yearning  progenitors 
of  Angkor  journeyed  first  by  boat  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  to  Java  and  there  lingered  a  while 
before  moving  onward  to  the  valley  of  the  Mekong. 

That  there  was  undoubtedly  some  connection  other 
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than  a  mere  relationship  of  ancestry  between  the 
Khmers  of  Cambodia  and  the  temple  builders  of 
Borobudur  and  Prambanan  in  Java  will  be  seen 
later.  That  a  whole  people,  moving  as  a  unit,  had  a 
part  in  establishing  this  connection  is  open  to  debate. 
The  United  States  of  America  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  how  a  few  small  colonies  may  expand  to 
make  a  nation  of  tremendous  size  and  importance  in 
a  single  century,  without  involving  any  wholesale 
transfer  of  peoples  except  as  individuals. 

There  is  a  growing  belief,  thoroughly  logical  in 
its  foundations  and  supported  by  considerable 
legend,  that  India's  conquest  of  Cambodia  was  intel- 
lectual rather  than  physical — that  a  few  Brahman 
missionaries  came  to  Indo-China  and  obtained  the 
mastery  of  the  natives  through  their  superior  wit. 
On  the  dubious  aboriginal  stock  they  grafted  the 
ancient  learning  of  India  and  so  arose  a  civilization 
as  distinct  from  the  parent  culture  as  Saigon  is  from 
Paris. 

The  new  people  flourished,  gained  strength  and 
moved  like  another  Assyria  into  the  North  to  get  the 
slave  labor  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
grandiose  building  plans.  They  erected  mighty 
cities — not  only  Angkor  Thorn,  best  known  of  their 
capitals,  but  other  towns  of  brick  and  stone — all 
across  the  peninsula. 

They  had  an  immense  priestly  class,  as  witness 
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their  scores  of  shrines.  They  had  a  written  language. 
Their  bas-reliefs  show  that  they  knew  something  of 
music.  They  were  probably  the  greatest  engineers 
of  their  time.  They  must  have  had  a  remarkable 
guild  of  artisans,  otherwise  the  intricate  carvings  of 
the  Bay  on  and  the  royal  terrace  of  Angkor  Thorn 
and  the  pyramid  of  Angkor  Vat  can  not  be  ex- 
plained. Their  culture  was  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
that  of  the  people  who  built  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Notre  Dame,  and  it  was  founded  earlier.  Their  hey- 
day was  reached  while  stupid  barbarians  were  still 
flowing  over  the  frontiers  of  western  Europe  to  bat- 
ten on  the  dead  bones  of  Rome.  Their  capital  was 
the  finest  and  wealthiest  in  the  Orient.  It  was  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Imagine  these  people  as  they 
were  and  one  despairs  of  solving  their  mystery.  They 
walked  out  of  Angkor  and  died. 


*o' 


Monsieur  Groslier  offers  many  proofs  that  the 
Khmers  were  in  no  way  a  different  race  from  the 
Cambodians  who  now  inhabit  the  region.  His  photo- 
graphic studies  of  Cambodian  types,  compared  with 
the  images  of  the  bas-reliefs  show  that  in  physical  ap- 
pearance, at  least,  the  modern  dweller  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mekong  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Angkorean.  All 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  change  the  real  puzzle. 
The  Cambodians  may  be  the  inheritors  of  the  Khmer 
blood  but  if  so  they  are  merely  physical  shadows  of 
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a  greater  people.  The  civilization  that  made  the 
Khmers  a  nation  went  out  like  a  flame.  .  .  .  The 
blocks  of  Rheims  scattered  by  shell-fire  are  the  same 
blocks  that  made  a  magnificent  cathedral,  but  they 
are  not  Rheims. 

If  the  people  of  England  were  suddenly  and  total- 
ly transported  from  their  island  to  some  uninhabited 
portion  of  the  earth  they  would  still  be  English.  In 
a  few  years  they  would  establish  an  educational 
system.  They  would  keep  alive  their  arts  and 
sciences  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  their  contacts  with 
other  peoples.  Assuredly  they  would  keep  alive 
their  traditions. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  modern  mind  that  a  cul- 
ture could  move  away  a  few  miles  from  the  place  of 
its  birth  and  then  expire  from  inanition.  The 
Khmers  tested  by  any  standard  were  highly  civilized. 
The  modern  Cambodian  comes  very  close  to  sav- 
agery. 

So  much  for  theory  and  debatable  evidence.  The 
world  may  never  know  exactly  who  the  Khmers  were 
or  what  became  of  them.  What  they  were  is  carved 
on  the  gray-green  walls  of  a  hundred  temples  and  a 
thousand  towers.  They  were  a  race  of  builders  with 
an  intelligence  equal  to,  if  not  far  in  advance  of,  that 
of  any  nation  coeval  with  them  in  Europe.  They 
were  a  race  of  conquerors  whose  talents  in  forcing 
subject  nations  to  serve  as  instruments  in  their  great 
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projects  made  them  seem  brothers  of  Babylon. 
And,  in  departing,  they  left  the  world's  most 
astounding  collection  of  monuments  to  attest  to  their 
glory. 

Out  of  the  half-light  that  surrounded  the  dawn  of 
culture  in  Cambodia  one  comes  to  the  period  of  re- 
corded history.  As  history,  the  written  traditions  of 
that  period  are  still  lacking  in  sequence  and  credibil- 
ity, for  the  myth  of  Kambu  and  the  Nagas,  and  other 
legends  of  equal  merit,  seemed  like  simple  fact  to 
these  early  chroniclers. 

Like  the  records  of  India  and  Burma  and  China 
these  are  a  naive  combination  of  truth  and  fancy, 
kingly  boasting  and  pious  aspiration.  Sometimes 
the  lines  of  cleavage  between  the  components  are 
fairly  evident.  But  not  always.  One  may  doubt,  for 
example,  the  magical  and  malevolent  powers  of  the 
queen  of  the  Yeacks  who  took  out  the  eyes  of  the 
twelve  concubines  of  Angkor.  But  in  a  chapter  of 
conquest  narrating  the  overthrow  of  whole  nations 
and  the  enthusiastic  slaughter  of  mighty  armies,  he 
has  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  or  not 
the  incidents  occurred  as  related,  or  if,  indeed,  the 
antagonists  ever  had  any  existence  at  all.  Births  and 
deeds  of  kings  are  interspersed  with  the  miraculous 
occurrences  deemed  suitable  in  such  chronicles,  until 
after  a  time  the  student  is  concerned  not  so  much 
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with  the  possibility  of  a  monarch  having  had  super- 
natural powers  but  quite  a  lot  with  the  possibility  of 
his  ever  having  had  an  existence. 

It  is  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  one  gropes 
his  way  through  the  hazy  shadows  of  these  early 
centuries  to  discover  that,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  King  of  the  Serpents  and  Prince  Kambu  and  the 
lovely  snake  lady,  a  kingdom  has  established  itself 
in  the  Mekong  Valley,  and  can  prove  it.  There  is  no 
denying  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  there  was  a  working  principality  in  the  delta 
south  of  the  present  site  of  Pnom  Penh.  Of  a 
sudden  the  records  cease  to  lose  themselves  in 
allegory  and  make  specific  mention  of  this  place  as 
Fou  Nan.  And  as  one  is  puzzling  over  whether  this 
turn  toward  candor  means  anything  or  is  merely  a 
trick  of  the  royal  historians,  there  comes  verification 
from  an  unexpected  source. 

Chinese  record-keepers — the  file  clerks  of  their 
period — received  reports  from  some  unnamed  envoy 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Fou  Nan.  And  excerpts  from  his 
letters  were  copied  for  the  guidance  of  future  envoys. 
The  files  are  fragmentary  now,  but  enough  of  them 
is  left  to  show  that  with  the  advent  of  Fou  Nan  into 
the  story  of  Cambodia  the  plot  of  the  piece  becomes 
less  fantastic  and  more  credible.  The  Chinese  and 
the  Cambodian  chronicles  agree  on  most  of  the  salient 
points. 
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The  envoys  came  to  the  king  who  dwelt  in  the 
delta  of  the  Mekong  in  228  a.d. — which  is  im- 
portant as  the  first  definite  date  in  all  the  mass  of 
legend  regarding  the  Khmers  and  their  origins. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  settlement  of 
Fou  Nan  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Tonle 
Sap  region.  The  chronicles  mention  a  principality 
to  the  north  under  the  government  of  an  Aryan  ruler 
and  imply  that  Fou  Nan  also  was  governed  by  a 
prince  from  India.  Modern  commentators  believe 
that  Fou  Nan  came  into  existence  through  an  inva- 
sion from  Java.  One  group  of  visitors  stayed  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  while  another  traveled  east  and  north 
to  found  the  race  later  known  as  the  Chams. 

A  prophet  who  is  able  to  go  back  many  years  can 
find  plenty  to  thrill  him  in  this  dim  vision  of  a  human 
tidal  wave  breaking  over  the  foot  of  Indo-China. 
Cambodia  the  mighty  was  still  learning  to  walk  in 
the  crystal  caverns  of  the  snake  monarch.  The  hand 
of  India  was  making  odd  little  figures  out  of  brown 
warriors  who  had  come  up  with  their  wives  and  chat- 
tels from  the  islands  beyond  the  seas.  And  the  tide 
of  invasion  was  dividing  into  two  main  streams,  one 
turning  east,  the  other  west  and  north.  And  here 
were  all  the  components  of  Destiny,  cut  up  into  weird 
patterns  like  parts  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  The  entire 
history  of  the  Khmers  was  spread  out  there  in  the 
delta,  but  no  man  was  then  alive  who  could  read  it. 
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Fou  Nan  was  destined  to  be  an  important  element 
in  the  production  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Khmers. 
The  Chams,  originally  blood  brothers  of  the  Fou- 
Nanese,  had  another  mission.  They  were  to  acquire 
the  culture  of  the  Chinese  and  eventually  become  the 
deadly  enemies  of  Cambodia — the  instruments  of 
Siva,  the  Destroyer,  in  preparing  it  for  oblitera- 
tion. ...  A  turn  to  the  left  and  they  would  have 
melted  with  Fou  Nan  and  the  Kambujas;  and,  who 
knows,  had  they  done  so,  the  elephants  of  the  kings 
might  still  be  marching  across  the  causeway  of  Ang- 
kor Vat  and  the  entire  fate  of  the  Orient  might  have 
been  altered.  As  it  happened  they  turned  to  the 
right  and  their  descendants  slept  on  their  arms  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  fear  and  detestation  of  Ang- 
kor— one  day  to  rise  and  smite  it  and  leave  it  help- 
less prey  to  the  mysterious  Destiny  that  was  to  wipe 
it  out  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  X 

Buried  Treasure 

the  hint  of  a  possible  motive 

"And  in  Yacodhapura,  which  is  the  Great  Capital 
of  the  Khmer  people  and  the  finest  city  in  all  of  Asia, 
there  is  a  statue  of  the  lord  Buddha  sitting  upon  the 
coiled  cobra  which  is  the  emblem  of  that  race.  And 
this  statue  was  fashioned  out  of  emeralds  so  cunning- 
ly matched  and  cemented  together  that  the  whole 
work  seems  as  one  solid  emerald  and  shines  with  a 
green  light  so  intense  that  none  but  the  faithful  may 
look  upon  it." 

So  runs  the  legend  that  one  still  may  hear  in  the 
market-places  of  the  East  from  Keijo  to  Cholon. 
"Yacodhapura,  which  is  the  Great  Capital  of  the 
Khmer  people,"  vanished  as  a  social  entity  so  long 
ago  that  many  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia  were 
young  at  the  time  of  its  passing.  What  it  was  and 
where  it  was  are  mysteries  to  the  tale  spinners,  but 
its  memory  persists  because  it  was  the  shrine  of  a 
statue  as  mythical  as  the  serpent  lady  who  became 
the  wife  of  Kambu.  Sometimes  the  story  is  dis- 
torted.    Sometimes  gossip  speaking  with  the  voice 
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of  authority  places  the  emerald  Buddha  in  Java. 
Sometimes  one  hears  of  it  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 
Disappointed  looters  searched  for  it  among  the 
ormolu  clocks,  mechanical  toys,  brass  beds  and  other 
amazing  junk  in  the  treasure-houses  of  the  For- 
bidden City. 

The  Siamese,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Thais, 
said  by  many  to  have  been  the  wreckers  of  Angkor, 
assert  that  the  greenish  idol  enshrined  in  Bangkok  is 
the  only  true  emerald  Buddha.  And  so  go  the  stories 
endlessly.  One  would  be  surprised  were  he  to  find 
no  whispers  of  them  in  the  echoing  vaults  of  Angkor 
itself. 

...  It  was  Yin  who  mentioned  the  matter.  .  .  . 
Yin,  still  uneasy  as  he  walked  under  the  forbidden 
arches  or  stood  defenseless  beneath  the  accusing  eyes 
of  Siva's  four  faces  .  .  . 

He  stood  looking  across  the  marshy  ground  toward 
the  myriad  towers  that  contribute  to  the  chaos  of  the 
Bayon.  "I  have  never  told  you,"  he  said,  "but  some- 
where under  that  temple  are  the  treasures  of  Ang- 
kor .  .  .  the  gold  emblems  of  Siva  .  .  .  the  em- 
erald Buddha.  .  .  ." 

One  might  be  permitted  a  yawn  at  this  point.  The 
emerald  Buddha  is  at  once  so  omnipresent  and  in- 
tangible. And  wonders  stale  a  bit  with  repetition. 
But  Yin's  tale  of  old  Angkor  was  somehow  different 
from  the  rest.    He  told  it  in  the  slow  monotone  of 
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a  man  who  speaks  without  hearing  himself.  He 
seemed  to  be  hypnotized  and  possibly  was.  But  as 
he  spoke  one  saw  unfolded  in  ghastly  detail  the  dread 
cinema  of  the  last  days  of  the  Khmers.  The  ele- 
phants were  once  more  charging  across  the  great 
square.  The  warriors  were  on  the  walls  and  a  power- 
ful conqueror  was  hammering  on  the  North 
Gate.  .  .  . 

Down  from  the  valley  of  the  Menam  in  the  land 
of  the  Thais — down  from  the  hills  that  are  beyond 
the  valley  of  the  Menam — came  the  tide  of  spears 
that  had  been  held  back  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Khmers  had  despised  these  Thais  in  all  their 
branches  and  had  laughed  to  drag  them  captive  to 
Angkor  that  they  might  justify  their  existence  in 
such  useful  work  as  hauling  rock  for  new  temples. 
The  Thais  occasionally  had  shown  unexpected 
strength  and  had  now  and  then  devastated  the  north- 
ern lands  and  burned  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  But  those  were  fortunes  of  war  which 
Angkorean  strategy  and  resourcefulness  had  always 
been  able  to  correct. 

Recently  there  had  been  troubles  with  the 
Chams, — just  the  usual  trouble, — little  wars  with 
varying  successes  that  fell  short  of  the  objective 
sought  so  painstakingly  by  both  sides:  total  ruin  of 
the  opposition.  If  the  Khmers  had  not  been  entirely 
victorious  in  these  little  wars  at  least  they  had  not 
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been  definitely  defeated.  So  harvests  bloomed  in  the 
fields  about  Angkor  just  as  they  had  always  bloomed 
and  kings  and  priests  and  dancing-girls  trooped  mag- 
nificently up  the  steps  of  the  great  ziggurat.  Angkor 
Thorn  was  still  the  strongest  and  most  wealthy  capi- 
tal in  all  the  East — the  "city  terrible  and  impreg- 
nable." 

There  had  been  rumors  of  a  new  threat  on  the  part 
of  the  Thais — rumors  that  the  clans  were  gathering 
in  the  North  as  they  had  never  been  gathered  be- 
fore— that  these  tribes  of  north  Siam,  ignorant,  poor, 
pitifully  equipped  and  hungry,  were  fired  this  time 
by  no  such  silly  ideals  as  had  actuated  them  in  pre- 
vious uprisings — such  abstract  notions  as  liberty, 
equality  or  self-determination.  This  time  they  knew 
what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  loot,  and  Angkor 
looked  like  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  search  for  it. 
The  Khmer  generals  could  not  but  admire  them  for 
that.  This  time  the  Thais  were  fighting  as  a  nation 
should  fight,  for  some  material  object.  Purposeless 
wars,  such  as  those  with  the  unspeakable  Chams,  were 
a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance. 

However,  there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  do- 
ing anything  about  it.  The  army  was  a  little  tired. 
The  elephant  supply  was  a  bit  low  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent campaigning.  The  suggestion  that  the  warriors 
of  Angkor  take  up  the  old  familiar  course  northwest- 
ward and  meet  the  invaders  half-way  was  rejected 
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by  the  generals.  It  seemed  silly  to  walk  all  that  dis- 
tance for  a  war  that  the  Thais  were  willing  to  deliver. 

Angkor  at  that  time  was  a  little  more  battered  than 
it  had  been  a  hundred  years  before.  The  building 
projects  of  the  Khmers  had  languished  a  bit  for  it 
requires  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  to  put  up 
a  really  good  temple,  and  the  drain  of  the  wars  with 
the  Chams  had  stopped,  temporarily  at  least,  the  ex- 
peditions that  would  have  brought  in  plenty  of  such 
cheap  labor.  The  cultural  level  of  the  capital  pos- 
sibly was  not  so  high  as  it  had  been  when  Angkor  Vat 
was  dedicated.  But  even  so  the  luxurious  magnifi- 
cence of  Angkor  Thorn  was  without  parallel  any- 
where in  the  East. 

The  temple  terraces  dripped  with  treasures  of  jade 
and  emeralds  and  rubies  and  precious  metals.  The 
robes  of  the  priests  were  more  splendid  than  those  of 
monarchs  in  less-favored  lands.  The  belts  and  tiaras 
of  the  dancing-girls  were  scaled  with  beaten  gold. 
Golden  gods  looked  down  from  their  niches  upon  a 
world  of  wealth.  The  palace  of  the  king  lifted  a 
canopy  of  jasper  over  floors  of  silver,  and  strings  of 
rubies  draped  the  throats  of  the  royal  concubines. 

One  day  a  messenger  came  staggering  to  the 
North  Gate  with  the  story  that  the  Thais  had  in- 
vested a  city  to  the  north  and  massacred  the  garrison. 

"If  you  are  telling  a  lie  you  should  be  executed," 
decreed  the  general  to  whom  he  made  his  report. 
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"If  you  are  telling  the  truth  it  does  not  seem  fair 
that  you  should  escape  after  all  your  comrades  have 
died."  So  the  messenger  was  beheaded  in  Ta  Keo 
as  a  sacrifice. 

The  sacrifice  failed  of  its  purpose.  In  two  days 
the  elephants  of  the  Thais  were  crashing  through  the 
forest  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  lake. 

Inside  the  great  temple  and  on  the  royal  terrace 
of  Angkor  Thorn  the  priests  and  princes  met  to  take 
counsel. 

"Things  are  not  going  so  well  as  we  had  expected," 
the  king  reported.  "We  had  counted  on  some  inter- 
ference by  the  gods  before  the  Thais  could  get  this 
far.  They  have  never  come  within  striking  distance 
of  us  before  in  recent  memory. 

"It  is  impossible  of  course  that  they  can  make  any 
headway  against  our  brave  troops.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  best  that  we  should  consider  all  possibili- 
ties. If,  by  any  odd  accident,  they  should  succeed  in 
breaking  through  we  naturally  do  not  wish  them  to 
get  all  the  riches  that  we  have  taken  as  tribute  from 
foemen  during  so  many  glorious  years.  It  seems 
natural  that  we  should  start  to  get  the  treasures  un- 
der cover  at  once  and  it  remains  only  to  decide  on  a 
suitable  hiding-place  that  will  not  be  known  to  too 
many  people." 

One  of  the  priests  whispered  a  description  of  a 
suitable  hiding-place,  and  before  the  massed  throng 
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of  the  Thais  hurled  itself  on  the  walls,  all  the  golden 
Buddhas  and  altar  furniture  and  priestly  regalia  had 
been  brought  in  from  Angkor  Vat,  and  Ta  Keo  and 
Ta  Prohm  and  Pra  Khan,  and  Neak  Pean,  and 
Bantei  Kedei  and  left  in  a  gallery  of  the  Bayon. 
The  old  priest  who  had  whispered  the  secret  of  the 
hiding-place  to  the  king  worked  for  two  days  carry- 
ing the  treasures  away  into  the  dark  halls  of  the 
temple  through  labyrinthine  ways  that  only  he  could 
penetrate. 

Far  in  the  depths  of  the  central  pyramid  was  a 
crypt  whose  existence  none  but  the  high  priest  of  the 
Bayon  ever  guessed,  whose  original  purpose  even  he 
did  not  know.  In  this  crypt  he  piled  up  the  wealth 
of  Angkor.  Then  with  his  own  hands  he  carried  in 
blocks  of  stone  and  built  a  wall  across  the  entrance. 
When  that  job  was  completed  he  called  upon  the 
king  for  a  detail  of  slaves  to  haul  more  rock  and  fill 
up  the  stair-wells  and  underground  passages.  The 
slaves  were  put  to  death  immediately  afterward  and 
none  but  the  king  and  the  old  priest  suspected  what 
had  become  of  the  treasures  when  a  few  hours  later 
the  North  Gate  sundered  and  the  conquering  Thais 
swept  into  the  city. 

The  king  escaped.  The  Thais  found  the  old  priest 
sitting  quietly  in  the  Bayon,  and,  after  cutting  his 
tongue  out,  they  questioned  him  about  the  disposition 
of  the  temple  treasures.     They  realized  almost  at 
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once  that  they  had  acted  too  hastily  and  they  left  him 
to  die.  .  .  . 

Yin's  half-closed  eyes  were  seeing  all  this  vividly 
as  he  spoke.  The  hatred  of  the  Thais  was  in  his  face, 
for  all  that  the  Thais  who  looted  Angkor — if  one 
may  accept  the  theory  that  they  really  did  loot  it — 
have  been  dead  hundreds  of  years. 

"And  so  the  treasures  escaped  them,  Monsieur," 
he  declared.  "They  lie  there  to-day  as  the  old  priest 
buried  them  in  the  crypt,  five  stories  beneath  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  central  pyramid. 

"You  wonder  why  no  one  has  found  them?  I  will 
tell  you.  My  people  feared  to  come  back  to  Angkor 
at  first.  The  curse  was  on  the  city.  But  they  did 
not  forget.  The  secret  of  Angkor's  existence  may 
not  have  been  known  to  the  common  people  of  Cam- 
bodia. But  the  kings  always  knew  of  it.  The  mod- 
ern kings  of  Cambodia  are  of  royal  blood  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  dynasty  of  Angkor  and  they 
were  well  educated  in  the  traditions. 

"But  what  could  they  do  about  it?  Cambodia 
which  had  been  very  rich  became  very  poor.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a  king  of  Cambodia 
to  organize  an  expedition  of  the  size  that  would  be 
required  to  excavate  the  crypt  under  the  Bayon. 
Moreover,  the  Siamese  who  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Thais  would  never  have  permitted  a  treasure 
hunt  in  a  territory  which  they  controlled. 
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"As  you  know,  the  jungle  engulfed  Angkor  Vat 
and  Angkor  Thorn,  and  that  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem.  The  exact  location  of  the  city  itself 
was  forgotten.  And  now  with  Angkor  disclosed  to 
the  world  once  more  the  French  are  in  here  and  they 
have  forbidden  private  investigation  of  the  temples. 

"I  heard  this  story  from  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
was  an  adviser  and  close  associate  of  old  King  Siso- 
wath.  He  learned  the  secret  of  the  Bay  on  from  the 
lips  of  the  king  himself  and  he  has  promised  me  that 
some  day  he  will  come  here  and  unearth  the  buried 
treasures.  In  the  meantime  they  are  where  the  old 
priest  hid  them  hundreds  of  years  ago,  Monsieur, 
down  under  the  pyramid  where  Siva  smiles." 

Well  .  .  .  perhaps.  In  Angkor  one  does  not 
quarrel  with  legend  of  any  sort. 

There  may  be  hidden  treasure  under  the  Bay  on. 
There  may  be  even  such  a  thing  as  an  emerald 
Buddha. 

It  is  certain  that  the  early  French  explorers  found 
the  temples  empty,  a  condition  which  they  took  as 
evidence  that  the  city  had  been  conquered  and  looted. 
That  Angkor  was  the  wealthiest  city  in  Asia  shortly 
before  the  moment  when  its  people  disappeared  is  a 
supposition  based  on  considerable  evidence.  That 
the  guardians  of  the  temple  and  royal  treasury  should 
have  taken  some  steps  to  protect  their  gold  and 
jewels  from  an  invader  is  logical. 
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So  one  might  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day 
that  a  wandering  archeologist  had  stumbled  upon  a 
fabulous  treasure  trove  in  these  musty  galleries. 
No  miracle  seems  entirely  incredible  here  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Angkor  Vat.  The  old  factotum  of  the  palace 
at  Pnom  Penh,  babbling  of  the  golden  gods,  has  at 
least  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  setting  for  his  tale. 
A  modern  who  would  attempt  to  find  an  answer  in 
the  sphinx-like  face  of  Siva  or  in  the  black  maze  of 
the  Bayon  must  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  ancient's 
dream  may  not  be  true. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Kings  and  Princes  and  Little  Queens 
a  dead  man  gives  his  testimony 

When  the  Khmers  took  their  last  lingering  look 
at  the  four  faces  of  Siva  and  set  their  tired  feet  on 
the  long  uncharted  path  that  was  to  lead  them  to  No- 
where they  took  with  them  nothing  but  a  hope  and  a 
memory  of  culture.  The  memory  of  culture,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  lost  somewhere  between  the  great  lake 
and  the  delta;  the  hope  remained  to  puzzle  early  ar- 
cheologists  and  to  gladden  the  lot  of  the  Cambodian. 

According  to  the  legend  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Khmers : 

"In  the  forests  are  the  ruins  of  our  cities.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  and  on  the  great  dry  plains  are 
the  bones  of  our  people.  Our  kingdom  is  dust  and 
ashes  and  desolation. 

"But  our  glory  will  return.  Some  day  there  will 
come  from  across  the  sea  a  man  of  a  new  race  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  our  story,  to  restore  our  cities  and 
make  Angkor  once  more  the  marvel  of  the  world." 

The  legend  to  one  who  looks  at  Angkor  now  may 

122 
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sound  like  a  pleasant  yarn  invented  by  a  grateful 
people  to  lend  supernatural  significance  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lost  capital.  So  important  an  under- 
taking as  the  rescue  of  Yacodhapura  from  the  nets  of 
the  jungle  must  of  necessity  have  been  foreordained 
by  the  high  gods.  What  more  natural  then  than  a 
quotation  from  the  gods  to  that  effect?  One  might 
smile  at  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  legend  and  point 
out  its  obvious  modernity  were  it  not  for  one  fact: 
the  story  was  in  circulation  before  Mouhot  started 
northward  through  the  valley  of  the  Mekong.  Since 
Mouhot  French  scientists  have  recorded  it  in  con- 
versations with  tribes  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  brush 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  developments  at 
Angkor  and  still  considered  their  lost  cities  as  they 
did  the  mythical  region  of  Indra's  heaven  and  the 
caverns  of  the  Naga  demigods. 

The  French  came  into  Angkor  and  began  to  read 
its  secrets.  And  Cambodia  recalled  the  old  story  and 
saw  its  fulfillment.  These  Pale  Ones  from  beyond 
the  seas  were  undoubtedly  rebuilding  the  cities.  They 
were  undoubtedly  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  glories  of  the  Khmers.  Manifestly  one 
might  classify  them  as  the  chosen  of  the  gods.  The 
rating  of  Mouhot  and  Delaporte  and  Aymonier  and 
Groslier  as  necromancers  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  established.  And  yet  there  was  a  magician  who 
came  before  them  ...  a  more  potent  magician  who 
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rediscovered  and  refurbished  not  only  the  stone  walls 
and  golden  pavilions  of  the  capital  but  something 
of  its  glittering  life. 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan,  when  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1296,  was  a  con- 
juror who  knew  nothing  of  his  own  powers.  He  lived 
the  normal  life  of  one  favored  by  the  emperor,  did  a 
bit  of  traveling,  a  bit  of  scribbling  and  was  gathered 
to  the  illustrious  company  of  his  ancestors  with  suit- 
able modesty.  He  had  no  way  of  telling  that  in  seven 
centuries  his  voice  would  still  be  echoing  in  the  world 
and  that  he  alone  of  all  the  millions  who  had  walked 
through  the  gate  of  the  four  gods  at  Angkor  would 
be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  on  what  manner  of 
place  was  the  capital  of  the  Khmers. 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan  came  down  to  Angkor  over  the 
Mandarin  road  of  the  East  with  a  huge  retinue  of 
camels,  elephants,  litter  bearers  and  guards,  as  be- 
fitted the  dignity  of  one  who  represented  a  great 
nation  at  the  court  of  one  perhaps  greater.  He  was 
an  ambassador  duly  accredited  and  privileged  to 
wander  about  the  shrines  of  the  gods  and  the  palaces 
of  the  king.  For  many  years  he  lived  at  Angkor 
Thorn  and  what  he  saw  there  puzzled  or  amused  or 
amazed  him.  At  any  rate,  he  put  it  all  down  in  a 
little  book  that  was  lost  when  he  died  and  found  again 
centuries  afterward.    Angkor  was  still  covered  by  the 
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jungle  when  the  record  came  to  light.  The  story  of 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan  was  seized  upon  by  students  of 
Oriental  folk-lore  as  a  highly  imaginative  fairy-tale 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  being  lost  a  second  time  when 
Mouhot  broke  through  the  jungle  before  the  moat  of 
Angkor  Vat. 

To-day  one  who  would  look  upon  the  private  life 
of  the  shadows  who  live  in  Angkor  Thorn  must  do  so 
through  the  astonished  eyes  of  this  Chinese  reporter. 
And  doing  so  he  will  be  impressed,  as  Tcheou-Ta- 
Quan  was  impressed,  with  "glories  such  as  no  man 
had  even  seen  before"  and  witness  the  fulfillment  of 
a  dream. 

Sitting  here  on  the  elephant  terrace  in  the  shade 
of  a  banyan  one  reads  M.  P.  Pellot's  French  transla- 
tion of  the  old  Chinese  and  instantly  slips  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  history  written  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm  concerning  a  city  that  was  turned  to  smoke 
and  preserved  in  crystal  bottles.  One  looks  upon 
Angkor  Thorn  with  something  of  the  feelings  of  the 
prince  who  found  the  city  of  smoke,  uncorked  it,  and 
stood  spellbound  while  the  hazes  took  shape  as  palaces 
and  temples  and  towers  and  minarets — diaphanous  at 
first,  then  strong  and  real. 

The  magic  is  the  same  here.  The  sun  has  made  a 
dancing  miracle  of  the  Bay  on  and  the  great  square 
and  the  lesser  temples.  There  are  misty  lights  in  the 
spaces  beyond  the  fromager  groves.     Monkeys  are 
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quarreling  in  the  trees  at  one's  back  and  Angkor 
seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  great  emptiness.  Then 
comes  a  voice  speaking  in  an  odd  accent  .  .  .  the 
voice  of  Tcheou-Ta-Quan,  the  sorcerer.  Instantly 
the  walls  are  strong  and  new  again.  The  gray  towers 
of  Siva  are  now  flames  of  gold  leaf  and  copper.  The 
palaces  of  the  king  spread  back  through  lovely  gar- 
dens toward  the  step  pyramid  of  the  Baphuon.  There 
are  people  in  the  streets, — thousands  of  people, — and 
marching  elephants  shake  the  earth  of  the  public 
square. 

Out  in  the  fields  beyond  the  North  Gate  are  foemen 
who  seem  to  be  gathering  new  strength  in  repeated 
defeat.  The  Angkoreans  so  far  have  repulsed  them 
and  have  maintained  their  capital  and  its  riches  intact. 

But  even  as  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  looks  upon  it  Doom 
is  waiting  at  the  Gate  of  Victory.  Angkor  was 
standing  as  Rome  had  stood  at  the  crossroads  of  Em- 
pire, still  mighty,  still  confidently  superior  but  weak- 
ened by  repeated  triumphs.  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  had 
come  just  in  time  to  make  his  observations.  In  a  very 
short  while  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  for 
him  to  observe. 

"I  came  into  the  town  through  the  gate  of  the  Five 
Buddhas." 

Thus  wrote  the  Chinese  ambassador.  Buddhism 
yvsiS  strong  throughout  the  East  at  the  time  of  which 
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he  wrote,  and  in  the  faces  of  Siva  he  saw  the  smile 
of  the  god  he  knew  best.    Perhaps  Angkor  itself  had 
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forgotten  the  derivation  of  these  stony  giants  who 
had  watched  over  the  gates  since  man  was  young. 
"Five  great  faces  of  the  lord  Buddha  look  out  upon 
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the  town,"  mentioned  the  visitor.  "Four  on  the  faces 
of  the  square  tower  and  one  of  gold  on  a  pinnacle 
above." 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan  may  have  written  this  after  leav- 
ing Angkor  and  memory  may  have  tricked  him  in  the 
description  of  the  gates.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  have  been  a  golden  figure  on  the  pinnacle  as  he 
recounts.  If  so  it  probably  went  into  the  hands  of 
the  looters  who  came  when  the  Khmers  had  fled. 

He  recounts  that  Angkor,  for  all  its  wealth  and 
magnificence,  had  opened  the  great  gates  to  the 
world.  All  who  would  might  pass  through  them 
freely  save  criminals  and  dogs. 

Criminals  could  not  hope  to  avoid  detection  at 
the  causeways  for  they  bore  the  badge  of  their  un- 
fortunate tendencies.     Their  toes  were  cut  off. 

So  through  the  gates  passed  peoples  from  all  over 
the  great  world — merchants  and  travelers  and 
teachers  and  ambassadors  .  .  .  men-at-arms  and  the 
missionaries  of  strange  gods.  For  Angkor  in  its 
placid  strength  seems  to  have  had  an  easy-going  tol- 
erance of  all  men  and  all  callings  and  all  creeds. 

Along  the  north  and  south  road  these  people 
marched,  some  to  transact  business  in  the  market- 
places by  the  Bay  on,  some  to  marvel  at  the  pageantry 
of  the  royal  terraces,  some  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  Buddhas  of  gold  in  the  temple  whose 
towers  "marked  the  center  of  the  Kingdom." 
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The  Chinese  ambassador  never  ceased  to  marvel  at 
the  Bayon.  He  counted  over  and  over  its  towers 
"carved  with  the  images  of  Buddha"  and  the  central 
spire  which  rose  like  a  spike  of  gold  over  all  the  city, 
save  the  copper  tower  of  the  Baphuon  pyramid  be- 
hind the  royal  palaces. 

He  describes  the  frontal  terrace  of  the  Bayon  as 
"a  bridge  of  gold"  and  mentions  its  sundry  carved 
ornaments  including  a  pair  of  golden  lions.  The 
lions  are  still  to  be  seen  amid  the  wreckage  of  the 
temple  and  the  terrace  is  still  recognizable.  But  the 
alchemy  of  age  has  transmuted  both  of  them.  They 
are  no  longer  gold.  One  might  gather  from  the  am- 
bassador's account  of  them  that  gold  leaf  played  no 
small  part  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  great  capital. 
The  temples  were  probably  like  those  of  Siam  and 
Burma  to-day,  dazzling  spears  of  light  against  the 
sun. 

The  record  goes  on  to  tell  of  minor  fanes  outside 
the  walls  of  Angkor  Thorn,  comparing  them  with  the 
Bayon  and  recounting  their  treasures.  There  is  little 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  chronicle,  save  where  the 
visitor  makes  critical  remarks  about  a  reclining 
Buddha  whose  lotus  throne  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  fountain  that  bubbled  all  the  day  with  clearest 
of  water. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  buildings  about  the 
public  square  that  Tcheou-Ta-Quan's  contribution 
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toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  Angkor  is 
most  valuable.  He  describes  elephant  friezes  that 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  great  bas-relief  at  the 
south  end  of  the  royal  terrace,  and  he  mentions  that 
the  walls  of  the  great  council  chamber  rose  above 
them. 

Archeologists  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
royal  terrace  was  designed  to  be  something  more  than 
a  reviewing  stand  for  the  king  and  his  retinue.  Un- 
identified masses  of  carved  stone  found  here  and 
there  on  top  of  the  terraces  have  led  to  a  belief  that 
at  one  time  the  royal  palaces  occupied  this  site. 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan's  report  supports  that  theory. 

The  council  chamber,  he  says,  was  a  vast  building 
whose  lofty  roof  was  supported  by  square  pillars 
ornamented  with  mirrors.  The  windows  of  the  great 
hall  had  golden  frames.  The  building  stood  upon  a 
long  "bridge"  and  the  term  "bridge,"  as  indicated  in 
his  description  of  the  Bay  on,  meant  to  him  a  terrace. 

"The  royal  residence  and  the  houses  wherein  dwell 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  the  dwelling  places  of  the 
princes  all  face  to  the  east  beyond  the  great  bridge. 
The  great  public  buildings  are  made  of  yellow  porce- 
lain. The  private  quarters  of  the  nobles  are  tiled 
with  lead. 

"Columns  of  great  size  support  the  bridge  and  are 
sculptured  with  many  Buddhas  (Garoudas?).  Long 
covered  galleries  run  endlessly  about  the  central 
building  of  the  palaces.    They  are  lavishly  designed 
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and  decorated  but  show  slight  attention  to  architec- 
tural design.  I  have  been  told  that  the  marvels  of  the 
interior  of  the  palaces  are  almost  without  number  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  for  myself  as  the  place 
is  well  guarded  and  the  sentries  have  kept  me  out." 

The  sentries  kept  him  out !  There  is  deep  irony  in 
that.  The  king  of  the  Khmers,  relying  upon  boastful 
inscriptions  and  pictured  records  to  preserve  his  name 
to  posterity  could  not  foresee  that  this  inquisitive 
Chinaman  who  pestered  the  guards  at  the  outer  gate 
was  the  messenger  out  of  an  age  not  yet  born,  the 
one  person  standing  between  him  and  oblivion. 

But  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  took  these  social  reverses  in 
good  part.  He  continued  to  pry  into  the  business  of 
his  royal  host  with  the  following  result: 

"The  great  king  has  one  private  wife  who  lives 
in  quarters  adjoining  his  own  apartment,  and  four 
others  for  the  points  of  the  compass,  North,  South, 
East  and  West  [which  indicates  that  the  Khmers  in 
the  manner  of  designating  wives  at  least  had  plenty 
of  originality].  .  .  . 

"As  for  the  concubines  and  dancing  girls  I  have 
no  definite  information.  There  are  numerous  groups 
of  them,  each  group  called  by  a  particular  name  and 
placed  in  a  particular  status  in  the  household.  Alto- 
gether I  hear  that  their  total  is  about  four  thousand 
but  I  have  never  seen  them  as  they  are  kept  in  seclu- 
sion inside  the  palace  grounds. 

"In  addition  to  these  girls  of  the  palace  are  female 
servants  who  rank  beneath  them  and  number  about 
two  thousand.    The  serving  women  are  not  confined 
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to  the  palace.  Many  of  them  are  married  and  have 
their  own  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They 
mark  the  brow  and  both  temples  with  crimson  and 
shave  the  hair  above  the  forehead  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  recognized  as  members  of  the  king's  house- 
hold.   They  have  free  access  to  the  palace. 

"Beneath  them  are  other  servants  of  the  king 
whose  work  is  entirely  outside  of  the  palace.  These 
lower  servants  are  strangers  and  all  classes  of  the 
people  save  members  of  the  royal  family  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  king's  dwelling  place. 

"The  people  of  Angkor,  men  and  women  alike,  are 
very  fond  of  perfumes.  They  cover  their  bodies  with 
ointments  scented  with  santal  and  musk  and  are  care- 
ful of  their  persons. 

"The  upper  classes  have  many  servants — savage 
men  and  women  who  can  be  purchased  for  a  price 
and  trained  to  do  all  manner  of  things. 

"The  wealthier  families  have  a  hundred  or  more  of 
these  slaves.  A  household  containing  ten  or  twenty 
slaves  is  said  to  be  poorly  served.  The  very  poor 
have  no  slaves  at  all  but  that  is  because  they  are  very 
poor. 

"As  a  class  the  slaves  are  called  the  Chuang 
(thieves).  They  are  in  poor  repute  throughout  the 
kingdom  and  fear  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets. 
So  vile  are  they  that  the  name  Chuang  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  deadly  insult  when  one  man  ap- 
plies it  to  another  even  in  a  quarrel." 

The  ambassador  makes  mention  of  the  troubles 
that  had  been  occupying  the  warriors  in  the  North. 
He  describes  lands  laid  waste  and  cities  burned,  for 
all  that  Angkor  was  still  mistress  of  Cambodia  and 
her  wealth  still  a  legend  in  the  courts  of  China. 
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The  absolute  power  of  the  king  did  not  amaze 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan.  In  his  mention  of  it  he  seems  to 
find  evidence  that  these  strangers  with  whom  he  lived 
were  even  more  highly  cultured  than  their  magnifi- 
cence would  lead  one  to  believe. 

''His  majesty  was  the  chief  of  the  judiciary  and 
gave  a  final  ruling  on  points  of  law.  His  judgment 
was  invoked  even  in  small  matters  and  could  not  be 
questioned. 

"At  one  time  the  system  of  punishment  was  inade- 
quate. Most  of  the  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  law 
and  social  order  were  fines.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  reforms  and  now  a  wrong-doer 
may  be  flogged.  Capital  punishment  in  Angkor  is 
not  meted  out  with  ax  or  rope.  Instead  the  male- 
factor is  taken  to  a  place  outside  the  city  walls  and 
buried  alive.  Habitual  criminals  have  their  toes  cut 
off.  Thieves  have  their  arms  removed  and  minor  in- 
fractions are  punished  by  the  cutting  off  of  fingers 
or  hands.  Gambling  and  loose  morals  are  not  illegal 
but  adultery  is  frowned  upon.  A  husband  is  judge  of 
his  wife's  conduct  and  he  has  redress  against  her 
lovers.  He  may  take  the  lover  and  bind  him  up  and 
crush  his  feet  between  two  stakes.  If  the  offender 
can  stand  his  punishment  without  murmur  he  is  al- 
lowed to  go  his  way.  If  he  makes  an  outcry  he  is 
obliged  to  turn  over  to  the  husband  all  his  property. 

"The  Khmers  have  a  method  for  the  detection  of 
a  thief  or  a  swindler.  The  suspected  person  is 
obliged  to  plunge  his  hand  into  a  bowl  of  boiling  oil. 
If  he  is  guilty  his  hand  is  severely  burned.  If  he  is 
innocent  his  flesh  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  and  the 
hand  is  withdrawn  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
was  subjected  to  the  test. 
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"Sometimes  there  are  quarrels  between  families 
and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  where  justice  may  lie. 
So  the  two  families  are  taken  out  to  the  ten  towers 
that  stand  in  the  square  opposite  the  palace.  They 
are  placed,  each  family  in  front  of  one  of  the  towers 
and  there  they  sit  looking  at  one  another  until  the 
gods  give  judgment. 

"The  innocent  family  suffers  no  ill  effects  from  this 
vigil.  But  the  members  of  the  guilty  family  become 
a  prey  to  skin  eruptions  or  are  seized  upon  by  fevers. 
The  gods  generally  give  judgment  in  such  cases  in 
four  or  five  days." 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  here  that  the  chronicle  of 
Tcheou-Ta-Quan  is  the  only  definite  evidence  avail- 
able concerning  the  uses  of  the  square  towers  that 
line  the  east  side  of  the  square.  The  Cambodians  of 
Siem  Reap  refer  to  them  as  "towers  of  the  rope 
walkers"  although  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  any 
juggler  could  have  reached  a  rope  strung  between 
them.  Also  they  have  been  called  the  Houses  of  the 
Ambassadors.  This  designation  also  seems  illogical 
when  one  considers  that  even  the  king  lived  in  a  house 
of  wood  and  crockery.  One  must  doubt  that  royal 
humility  had  reached  such  a  point  that  the  king  would 
give  to  visiting  envoys  a  better  house  than  the  one  he 
had  set  aside  for  himself. 

The  magic  of  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  has  restored  for  us 
not  only  the  outlines  of  the  royal  terrace  but  consid- 
erable of  the  royal  ceremonial  that  was  enacted  there. 
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"The  king  of  Angkor  has  recently  come  to  the 
throne.  And  he  goes  about  encased  in  garments  of 
iron  so  that  his  body  may  be  protected  from  arrows 
and  spears.  With  such  garments  he  does  not  have  to 
remain  hidden  inside  the  palace  but  may  go  abroad 
as  he  frequently  does. 

"When  he  leaves  the  palace  he  moves  with  a  troop 
of  horsemen  at  the  head  of  his  column.  After  the 
guard  of  cavalry  are  standard-bearers  with  fluttering 
flags  and  behind  them  march  the  music  makers. 
Next  in  the  procession  are  hundreds  of  concubines 
and  girls  of  the  palace  with  garlands  about  their 
heads  and  candles  in  their  hands.  Even  in  the  light 
of  day  these  candles  are  burning. 

"Next  in  order  are  other  women  of  the  palace 
carrying  objects  of  gold  and  silver — weapons,  uten- 
sils, and  ornaments  whose  use  is  sacred  to  the  king. 
Following  them  are  men  at  arms  bearing  lances  and 
shields,  the  soldiers  of  the  palace  guard.  In  their 
wake  come  horse  chariots  and  royal  carriages  all  of 
gold  and  drawn  by  bulls.  Behind  them  are  elephants 
on  which  ride  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  government 
and  princes  of  the  government.  Each  rides  beneath  a 
red  parasol. 

"In  carriages  or  in  golden  chairs  or  in  thrones 
borne  by  elephants  are  the  wives  and  favorite  con- 
cubines of  the  king  and  their  parasols  are  golden. 

"The  king  himself  comes  last,  standing  on  an  ele- 
phant and  holding  in  his  hand  the  sacred  sword.  He 
is  protected  by  horsemen  and  soldiers  on  elephants 
who  crowd  closely  about  him  as  he  proceeds  through 
the  city." 

All  of  these  things  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  Chinese  ambassador.  He  observes 
naively  that  "they  surely  know  how  a  prince  should 
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be  treated."  He  mentions  that  when  his  majesty 
wished  to  visit  places  of  the  court  near  the  palace  he 
was  always  carried  thither  in  a  chair  of  gold,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  girls  of  the  palace. 

"The  king  gives  two  audiences  a  day  for  the  dis- 
position of  affairs  of  state.  Dignitaries  and  people 
alike  come  and  sit  on  the  floor  of  the  council  hall  and 
wait  for  him.  Then  music  is  heard  inside  the  palace 
and  men  outside  the  hall  begin  to  make  sounds  on 
sea-shell  trumpets.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  two 
women  of  the  royal  household  step  forward  and  raise 
a  curtain  and  the  king  is  seen  at  the  gold-framed  win- 
dow with  the  sacred  sword  in  his  hand.  All  those 
who  have  come  to  the  audience  clasp  their  hands  to- 
gether and  bow  down  until  their  foreheads  touch  the 
earth.  .  .  .  And  so  they  remain  until  the  trumpeting 
ceases.  Then  they  are  permitted  to  sit  upright  again 
and  face  the  king.  If  he  permits  they  may  come 
closer  to  him  and  as  a  mark  of  special  dignity  may  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  a  lion  skin  that  is  near  to  him. 
When  he  has  transacted  the  day's  business  he  turns 
about  and  the  girls  draw  back  the  curtain  again. 
Then  everybody  goes  away." 

So  went  life  in  Angkor  in  those  glorious  days  when 
the  fires  were  alight  in  the  temples  and  the  elephants 
marched  on  the  royal  causeway. 

In  some  respects  its  barbarous  splendor  may  seem 
to  conflict  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  race 
as  shown  in  its  dead  monuments.  But  one  who  looks 
back  upon  it  through  the  eyes  of  Tcheou-Ta-Quan 
had  better  judge  it  with  the  mind  of  Tcheou-Ta- 
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Quan.  The  sumptuous  show  of  the  court  may  seem 
a  peacock's  parade  of  savagery  to  the  modern  Oc- 
cidental. But  modern  Occidentals  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  this  culture.  A  modern  Asiatic 
thoroughly  civilized  and  thoroughly  educated  would 
see  nothing  amiss  in  it. 

It  may  strike  some  that  the  judicial  system  left 
something  to  be  desired.  The  test  of  the  boiling  oil 
might  not  be  considered  very  good  evidence  of  guilt 
or  innocence  in  a  twentieth-century  court  even  in  the 
Orient.  But  there  is  an  interesting  parallel  between 
these  methods  in  Angkor  and  the  exactly  similar 
methods  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at  the  same  time. 

As  for  the  laws  themselves,  Tcheou-Ta-Quan's 
account  is  sketchy  as  compared  with  the  ordinances 
that  were  engraved  on  the  temple  walls.  From  the 
time  of  Yacovarman  there  had  been  a  careful  classifi- 
cation of  sins  and  a  definite  and  inflexible  code  pro- 
viding punishment  for  them. 

Tcheou-Ta-Quan  did  not  know  that  he  was  writ- 
ing his  little  report  for  the  instruction  of  Westerners 
who  would  not  be  born  for  nearly  seven  hundred 
years.  He  wrote  merely  of  the  things  that  had 
amused  him  and  so,  perhaps,  he  failed  to  deal  as  ade- 
quately as  he  might  have  dealt  with  a  number  of 
those  phases  of  the  mystery  of  the  Khmers  which  are 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

However,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  sun  tossed 
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back  from  the  parasols  of  crimson  and  gold — the 
phalanxes  of  elephants  and  the  warriors  and  the 
gleaming  chariots — the  torches  aflame  in  the  public 
square— and  the  haughty  kings  of  the  Khmers  riding 
down  in  state  from  the  royal  terrace.  It  is  his  necro- 
mancy that  enables  us  to  call  back  the  dead  of  Ang- 
kor Thorn  on  nights  when  the  four  faces  of  Siva  are 
smiling  against  the  disk  of  the  full  moon. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Moon  Magic 
the  resurrection  of  the  enchanted  apsaras 

For  two  hours  it  had  been  dark.  The  road  outside 
the  bungalow  had  slipped  into  blackness  as  impene- 
trable as  that  which  enveloped  it  when  f  romager  roots 
were  pushing  through  the  square  blocks  of  its  foun- 
dation and  tall  palms  and  far-reaching  banyans  had 
hidden  the  sky  from  Angkor.  The  lily-strewn  moat 
and  the  causeway  had  disappeared,  and  Angkor  Vat 
itself  was  back  there  somewhere  in  the  unplumbed 
distance  alone  with  its  invisible  ghosts. 

It  was  unearthly  quiet,  as  jungle  country  usually 
is  in  the  dark  of  the  moon.  The  visitors  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  left  the  screened  porch  of  the 
bungalow  one  by  one  to  lose  themselves  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  lawn  and  to  peer  unseeing  and  unseen  into 
the  void  where  so  short  a  time  ago  the  sun  had  played 
at  its  daily  magic  with  the  gray  towers 

From  the  night  somewhere  beyond  the  moat  came 
the  chanting  of  Buddhist  priests  in  a  ritual  whose 
hypnotic  tone  and  rhythm  must  have  seemed  familiar 
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to  the  ancient  trees.  Even  though  one  knew  it  at 
once  for  what  it  was,  the  chant  had  an  eery  sound. 
Nothing  seems  real  in  a  land  of  unrealities  and  the 
voices  of  the  bonzes  might  well  have  been  echoes  lost 
in  the  forest  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  just  finding 
their  way  back. 

Then  suddenly  out  in  the  black  a  spot  of  light  and 
presently  another  .  .  .  then  hundreds  of  them  and 
a  smell  of  incense.  The  road  that  winds  about  the 
moat  toward  the  village  of  Siem  Reap  has  become  a 
comet  of  wavering  flame  and  the  chant  of  the  priests 
is  lost  in  a  murmur  of  voices  that  grows  constantly 
louder. 

Without  warning,  there  steps  into  the  square  of 
light,  that  falls  from  the  porch  of  the  bungalow,  a 
figure  more  weird  than  the  beings  with  which  one's 
imagination  peoples  Prah  Khan.  .  .  .  The  figure  of 
a  man  with  hollow  eyes — a  man  dressed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a  king  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  scep- 
ter across  his  breast. 

"The  King  of  Angkor,"  breathes  a  woman  with  a 
laugh  that  is  not  entirely  convincing. 

"Un  Roi  Fou"  comments  a  French  visitor.  And 
there  is  a  moment  of  hysterical  merriment  in  which 
more  than  one  startled  spectator  declines  to  join. 
There  are  enough  uncanny  mysteries  in  Angkor 
without  unexplained  kings. 

This  monarch  of  the  shades  seems  tangible  enough 
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although  one's  intelligence  persists  in  rejecting  the 
idea.  He  is  clad  in  a  yellow  robe  something  like  that 
aii'ected  by  the  Buddhist  bonzes.  But  resemblance 
to  the  priestly  costume  ceases  with  the  color.  This 
robe  is  bordered  with  a  strip  of  red  material  and 
festooned  with  flowers. 

The  crown  which  a  moment  ago  looked  like  one  of 
the  carved  tiaras  of  the  bas-reliefs  now  seems  to  be 
a  frame  of  wickerwork  through  which  orchids  are 
twined.  The  scepter,  too,  loses  its  illusion  to  become 
a  rod  of  bamboo  with  a  poinsettia  at  the  end  of  it  and 
the  myriad  rings  that  shine  on  his  majesty's  brown 
hands  have  a  dubious  glitter  when  one  comes  close  to 
them. 

"The  King  of  Angkor,"  it  appears,  is  an  old 
familiar  figure.  There  is  a  story  that  during  the  war 
he  was  a  soldier  in  France  and  returned  to  the  great 
silences  of  the  Cambodian  jungle  mentally  wrecked 
by  this  super-service  to  Siva,  the  Destroyer. 

I\Tow  he  wanders  about  the  temple,  sleeping  in  its 
shrines,  offering  his  own  insane  prayers  to  its  de- 
parted gods.  Food  is  given  him  by  attaches  of  the 
bungalow  or  by  simple  women  of  Siem  Heap  who 
know  Le  is  demented  but  can  not  be  sure  that  his 
claims  to  royal  lineage  are  false.  And  he  accepts 
all  donations  with  the  detached  and  dignified  air  of  a 
monarch  receiving  taxes. 

And  so  he  stood  there  this  night  by  the  edge  of  the 
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moat  looking  off  into  space  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  laughter  of  the  visitors,  while  the  column  of 
flame  on  the  village  road  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
a  bluish  glow,  silhouetting  the  towers  of  Angkor  Vat, 
heralded  the  rising  of  the  full  moon. 

A  moment  later  and  the  road  was  filled  with 
torches  .  .  .  simple  things  made  of  aromatic  resins 
wrapped  in  dried  palm  leaves  and  borne  in  the  hands 
of  bright-eyed  little  boys,  most  of  whom  were  naked. 

"There  is  to  be  a  dance  to-night,"  observed  the 
French  road  engineer,  whose  practical  interpretation 
of  the  scene  seemed  strangely  out  of  place.  "The 
girls  come  up  from  Siem  Reap  to  perform  in  front  of 
Angkor  Vat.  .  .  .  They  are  not  very  good  danc- 
ers. .  .  ." 

Whether  or  not  they  were  good  dancers  meant 
nothing  to  these  who  looked  out  upon  the  field  of 
torches.  The  little  boys  left  the  road  to  take  up  a 
semicircular  line  about  the  front  of  the  bungalow, 
spilling  over  the  lawn  like  the  advance  of  a  prairie 
fire.  When  halted,  they  made  a  hedge  of  flame 
through  which  one  was  conscious  of  their  wide-open, 
peering  eyes. 

A  loose-headed  drum  was  beating  erratically  some- 
where in  the  background  and  natives  were  passing  up 
the  road  out  of  Siem  Reap  in  groups  of  three  and 
four,  amorphous  shadows  against  the  black.  The 
mad  King  of  Angkor  stood  aloof  from  the  throng 
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taking  notice  of  it  only  now  and  then  when  he 
shouted  an  imprecation  at  one  of  the  torch-bearers. 
He  was  treated  with  a  certain  deference  even  by  the 
small  boys,  perhaps  because  of  the  drama  that  in- 
vested him,  perhaps  because  the  daft  are  looked  upon 
as  children  of  the  gods  by  all  simple  peoples. 

The  small  boys  took  folding-chairs  from  a  pile  at 
the  side  of  the  hotel  and  presently  were  on  the  march 
again  northward,  toward  the  causeway  whose  cobra 
balustrades  were  emerging  from  the  gloom  as  the 
rising  moon  spilled  its  light  into  the  waters  of  the 
moat. 

One  may  walk  along  behind  the  escort  of  the 
mad  king  and  experience  all  the  strange  feeling  of 
being  a  part  of  a  pagan  rite.  But  there  is  even  more 
mystery  in  the  proceedings  if  one  goes  ahead  of  the 
procession — past  the  wide  banyan  tree  beneath  the 
vast  green  roof  of  which  chained  elephants  are  stir- 
ring restlessly,  and  over  the  bridge  of  the  cobra  which 
by  a  trick  of  light  now  seems  to  float  between  the 
white  sky  and  the  white  water. 

The  moon  is  well  up  now  and  the  lace-work  of 
masonry  is  detaching  itself  from  the  blackness  of  the 
wall.  Presently  a  wavering  light  dances  somewhere 
ahead  near  the  great  fate, — a  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
flares  and  fades, — an  elusive,  uncanny  thing  that  one 
hesitates  to  investigate  in  such  a  place  and  on  such 
a  night. 
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But  one  goes  on,  albeit  a  bit  faint-heartedly — and 
discovers  it  to  be  a  joss-stick  swaying  in  a  gentle 
breeze  that  fans  it  to  a  flame  or  lulls  it  to  an  ember. 
Some  votary  from  the  native  village  has  crept  up 
here  to  make  his  little  prayer  to  Vishnu  who  once 
owned  this  house,  or  to  Siva  or  Buddha  who  later 
lived  in  it,  or  to  the  great  god  Chaos  who  superseded 
them  all. 

Under  the  coconut  palms  by  the  lagoon  beyond  the 
main  gate  is  a  yellowing  glow  where  the  bonzes  are 
chanting  their  chill  monotone. 

But  one  crosses  through  the  vaulted  gallery  of  the 
gate — an  eery  place  with  bats  chattering  overhead — 
and  one  comes  out  on  to  the  sacred  way  where  the 
moonlight  spills  down  the  hundred  steps  of  the 
temple  pyramid. 

And  it  is  easy  enough  now  to  reconstruct  the 
people  who  worshiped  here.  .  .  .  Their  ghosts  must 
pass  here  always  when  the  moon  is  full  and  the  long 
stone  road  is  awash  with  light  .  .  .  elephants  plated 
with  silver  and  gold,  dancing-girls  in  crowns  like 
minarets,  priests  decked  out  in  bright  brocades  be- 
neath canopies  of  peacock  feathers,  and  Asian  kings 
Vn  flashing  silks  with  diadems  of  gold  and  rubies,  and 
iittle  queens  like  the  women  of  the  temple  bas-reliefs, 
too  pretty  to  stay  in  their  unmarked  graves. 

.  .  .  The  army  of  little  boys  is  coming  across  the 
causeway,  the  orange  light  of  the  torches  mixing  odd- 
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ly  with  the  white.  Tomtoms  are  beating  and  cymbals 
crashing.  A  flute  lifts  up  a  thin  wavering  note  and 
presently  one  realizes  with  a  shock  that  girls  in  in- 
credible costumes  are  trooping  across  the  stone 
flags  .  .  .  girls  with  brazen  minarets  on  their  heads 
and  silver  bracelets  on  their  ankles.  To  the  life,  in 
the  last  detail,  the  ladies  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  temple  galleries  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  alive  and 
not  one  with  the  visionary  kings  and  priests  and  ele- 
phants that  imagination  has  built  out  of  the  moon- 
dust.  But  they  are  real.  .  .  .  The  one  bit  of  life  in 
all  Angkor  that  does  not  seem  out  of  place  .  .  . 
dancing-girls  come  to  reenact  the  ancient  legends  of 
the  Khmers  and  to  relight  for  one  brief  hour  the  altar 
fires  of  Angkor  Vat. 


'o1 


The  flame-bearers  set  down  the  chairs  in  a  line 
across  the  causeway  in  front  of  the  first  staircase  of 
the  pyramid,  and  then,  with  much  milling  and  push- 
ing that  detracted  somewhat  from  their  qualities  as 
reanimated  wraiths,  they  took  up  their  position  in  a 
semicircle  about  the  area  reserved  for  the  dance. 

The  five  towers  of  the  temple  rose  gray 
against  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Never  had  Angkor 
seemed  more  unreal — nor  more  like  what  it  was,  the 
tomb  of  a  nation's  hope.  The  drums  struck  a 
crescendo  from  a  throbbing  to  thunderous  volume 
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and  then  trailed  off  amid  echoes  that  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  top  of  the  empty  ziggurat.  A 
tinkling  melody  of  xylophone,  bells  and  a  pipe  rose 
out  of  the  ensuing  silence,  and  down  between  the 
stone  cobras  came  the  dancing-girls. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  hazy,  hypnotic  thing,  this 
dance  ...  in  its  effect  something  like  the  No  Plays 
of  Japan  except  that  it  was  performed  without  a 
libretto  and  all  the  actors  were  girls. 

The  weird  lighting  effects  that  made  these  per- 
formers one  with  the  phantoms  of  the  Khmers  were 
furnished  partly  by  the  moon  and  partly  by  the  hun- 
dred little  boys  who  played  unceasingly  with  their 
balsam  torches. 

The  flame  of  the  torches  shifted  and  wavered  and 
queer  shadows  climbed  the  walls  of  Angkor  Vat. 
The  resinous  smoke,  fragrant  as  incense,  made  a 
gauzy  background  in  which  the  spectators  became 
mere  shadows.  The  xylophone  ran  trickling  scales. 
The  pipes  squealed  their  unearthly  melody.  And 
the  little  ladies  of  the  sculptured  galleries  came  down 
the  temple  stairs. 

In  their  odd  costuming  they  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
larger  than  the  carved  Apsaras  whose  resurrection 
they  were  attempting  in  this  bit  of  necromancy.  Their 
faces  glowed  corpse  white  with  rice  powder  and  their 
bare  feet  glittered  with  silvery  rings.  Tall  conical 
crowns  surmounted  their  close-bound  hair.     Their 
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dress  consisted  of  a  long  red  skirt  caught  up  between 
the  legs  and  tied  at  the  belt  and  a  blue  j  acket  starred 
with  tinsel.  Little  upturned  epaulets  and  metallic 
fangles  at  the  hips  designated  the  dancers  who  took 
male  roles.  Those  who  portrayed  princesses  and 
queens  replaced  the  jacket  with  a  scarf  of  silk  about 
the  breast  and  dispensed  with  the  shoulder  orna- 
ments. 

The  dance,  as  in  the  No  Plays,  was  the  enactment 
of  a  legend.  It  was  not  a  dance  at  all  as  Occidentals 
understand  dancing — merely  a  series  of  posturings, 
some  of  them  pretty,  some  of  them  not,  all  of  them 
accomplished  only  through  remarkable  muscular  con- 
trol. It  was  a  startling  thing  to  see  these  girls,  their 
white  faces  as  immobile  and  expressionless  as  masks, 
marching  slowly  through  the  drifting  smoke  and  in- 
to the  light  of  the  torches — arms  extended,  bodies 
bent  backward  and  feet  advancing  and  descending 
with  a  movement  almost  imperceptible.  Students 
who  have  analyzed  these  dances  in  Pnom  Penh,  Ang- 
kor, Battambang  and  the  bush  towns,  say  that  the 
march  step  of  the  dance  is  closely  patterned  after  the 
gait  of  the  elephant.  Once  this  clue  is  given  the 
effect  is  obvious.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least  mar- 
velous feature  of  the  dance  that  these  mites  of  women 
should  be  able  to  copy  so  perfectly  the  ponderous 
caution  of  the  elephant — the  slow  motion  of  his 
stride  and  his  quick  shift  of  weight. 
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The  chief  skill  of  the  dancers,  however,  lies  in  the 
control  of  the  hands.  The  girls  of  the  Angkor  bas- 
reliefs  are  shown  with  an  amazing  series  of  hand  posi- 
tions .  .  .  fingers  curving  back  from  the  palm  until 
they  almost  touch  the  wrist  .  .  .  arms  in  an  arc  that 
is  explainable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  model 
of  the  Apsaras  had  double- jointed  elbows.  At  a 
first  glance  the  temple  sculptures  might  be  classed  as 
caricatures,  and  a  superficial  critic  might  suspect  that 
the  artist  had  exaggerated  detail  merely  to  empha- 
size the  Angkorean  ideal  of  grace. 

But  these  living  Apsaras  from  Siem  Reap  whose 
only  relationship  to  the  sculptures  was  that  of  similar- 
ity of  costume  were  able  to  do  all  these  seemingly  im- 
possible tricks.  Every  movement  of  the  friezes  was 
accurately  reproduced.  .  .  . 

The  coryphees  went  even  a  bit  farther  than  they 
might  reasonably  be  required  to  go  in  maintaining 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Hindu  dance  plays.  They 
imitated  something  that  was  undoubtedly  a  defect  in 
the  bas-reliefs.  The  carvers  of  Angkor,  like  those  of 
Egypt,  were  efficient  in  their  picturing  of  all  the 
human  body  except  the  feet.  They  never  acquired 
the  technique  of  showing  a  foot  except  in  profile  and 
so  the  ladies  of  the  decoration  are  all  box-ankled  or 
pigeon-toed. 

The  modern  dancers  probably  know  nothing  about 
art  and  its  limitations  but  they  are  faithful  to  their 
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models.  If  the  stony  ladies  are  pigeon-toed,  then  so 
also  must  be  their  sisters  in  the  flesh,  and  the  dance 
takes  on  the  strange  unreality  of  the  puppet  show. 

.  .  .  Somewhere  up  on  the  temple  steps  old  women 
were  crooning.  The  orchestra  sat  against  the  cobra 
balustrade,  hidden  by  the  crowd:  a  young  man  with 
a  loose-headed  drum — a  betel-chewing  elder  with  the 
xylophone — an  ancient  with  a  semicircle  of  cymbals 
suspended  on  a  sort  of  disk — and  a  half -seen  shadow 
who  played  the  flute. 

As  the  dance  went  on  the  little  boys  rested  their 
torches  on  bamboo  supports  and  sat  back  like  ebony 
statuary  except  when  compelled  not  infrequently  to 
rise,  remove  their  sketchy  clothes  and  stamp  out  fires 
started  by  the  resin  sparks.  Other  children  were 
clustered  about  on  the  backs  of  the  little  stone  lions 
that  guard  the  causeway  or  on  the  snaky  lengths  of 
the  balustrade.  Men  smoking  cigarettes  and  women 
down  whose  chins  dripped  the  red  hemorrhage  of 
betel  came  and  went  from  the  shadows  of  the  back- 
ground as  the  flames  staggered  on  the  torches.  And 
behind  all  rose  the  silhouette  of  Angkor  against 
luminous  cirrus  clouds  and  the  white  face  of  the 
moon. 

The  dance  had  nothing  seductive  in  it.  The 
themes  were  all  from  Hindu  mythology  portrayed 
by  a  series  of  pictures  rather  than  through  any  ccr*- 
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tinuous  movement.  The  music  was  monotonous  but 
carried  a  melodic  theme  and  was  in  a  syncopated 
rhythm  not  at  all  difficult  to  follow. 

In  native  theaters  where  the  companies  have  a 
large  repertoire,  performances  sometimes  start  early 
in  the  morning  and  go  on  and  on  indefinitely.  Any 
night  at  any  hour  in  Pnom  Penh  one  may  hear  the 
ripple  of  the  xylophones  and  the  muffled  sobbing  of 
the  drums. 

Here  the  dance  starts,  as  it  should,  with  the  drama- 
tic rising  of  the  moon  and  it  continues  for  about  two 
hours. 

The  pieces  vary  in  character  and  number  of  prin- 
cipals as  do  the  legends  they  portray.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  scenes  produced  by  the  little  ladies  of 
Angkor : 

The  Princess  Butsomali  obtains  permission  from 
the  king,  her  father,  to  take  a  walk.  She  wanders 
with  elephantine  step  into  a  garden  and  there  en- 
counters the  Prince  Prea  Somut.  The  Prince  Prea 
Somut  is  overcome  with  love  for  her — which  he  indi- 
cates by  stretching  out  his  arms  in  the  certified 
gesture  for  violent  passion.  She  does  not  seem 
moved.  So  he  kidnaps  her — which  is  to  say,  he  seizes 
her  by  the  arm  and  moves  with  her  slowly  out  of  th& 
circle  which  is  the  stage. 

Enter  a  group  of  terrified  servants,  searching  foi 
the  Princess,  and  the  King  Kulchak  whom  they  in- 
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form  of  the  kidnaping.  The  drums  indicate  his 
anger  as  shrill-voiced  old  women  recite  a  summary  of 
his  thoughts.  He  summons  his  army, — some  eight 
girls  dressed  as  princes, — and  the  entire  array  moves 
off  with  a  quickened  step  intended  to  denote  the 
movement  of  horsemen. 

A  new  scene  unfolds.  Prea  Smut  comes  in  with 
the  stolen  lady  and  the  audience  is  informed  in  Cam- 
bodian that  the  pair  now  have  reached  a  mountaintop 
where  lives  Vekean,  an  amorous  giant. 

As  if  to  prove  this  advance  information  Vekean 
arrives.  He  is  instantly  recognizable  as  a  giant  inas- 
much as  he  wears  the  mask  of  the  Yeacks — a  blue 
false  face  with  protruding  eyes  and  teeth.  He  casts 
Prea  Somut  into  a  deep  sleep  and  makes  the  gesture 
of  violent  passion  toward  the  Princess  Butsomali.  She 
realizes  for  the  first  time  that  she  is  in  love  with  her 
kidnaper  and  she  makes  vain  efforts  to  arouse  him. 
Love  is  such  a  funny  little  thing  even  in  the  classic 
dances  of  the  Hindus !  She  fails  to  get  any  response 
from  her  beloved,  but  she  finds  in  his  hand  a  magic 
wand  and  with  this  she  calls  several  other  Yeacks  who 
kill  Vekean,  the  Amorous,  before  he  has  got  well 
started  with  his  wooing. 

Prea  Somut  awakens.  The  Princess  tells  him  of 
her  love  although  she  stands  about  two  feet  away  to 
do  it.  .  .  .  The  flight  from  the  irate  father  Kulchak 
continues. 
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In  the  next  scene  Prea  Somut  meets  his  own  father 
the  King  Kanurat  and  informs  him  that  Kulchak  is 
seeking  to  recover  his  daughter  with  an  army. 

As  a  climax  the  armies  of  Kanurat  and  Kulchak 
meet  in  battle  and  Prea  Somut  enters  his  capital  with 
his  bride  in  triumph.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  dances  are  like  that:  kidnapings, 
chaste  love  scenes,  fights  with  Yeacks,  battles  with 
bereft  fathers,  rescues  of  stolen  maidens  and  trium- 
phant entries.  .  .  . 

The  dance  of  Angkor  came  to  an  end  as  weird  as 
its  beginning.  Fifteen  girls  who  had  been  moving 
slowly  but  perceptibly  suddenly  stood  like  statues 
with  their  arms  outstretched  and  their  fingers  turned 
back  as  if  the  charm  of  the  moon  that  had  taken  them 
out  of  their  niches  in  the  galleries  had  lost  its  potency. 
And  before  one  could  make  sure  that  they  were  not 
actually  going  back  to  their  place  in  the  friezes,  the 
little  boys  scrambled  to  their  feet,  the  torches  were 
lifted  up  and  the  flaming  procession  started  back 
through  the  black  slot  in  the  gate  and  across  the  moat* 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Dancing-Girls 
echoing  footsteps  out  of  the  past 

As  if  more  mystery  were  needed  to  complicate  the 
story  of  Angkor,  archeologists  have  been  startled  to 
discover  evidence  that  the  magic  of  the  dance  which 
now  and  then  stirs  the  wraiths  of  the  Khmers  out  of 
their  ancient  dust  heaps  is  older  than  the  city  of 
Yacovarman,  older  even  than  the  shrines  of  carved 
brick  which  were  the  nurseries  of  this  old  civilization. 
Sappho  Marchal,  who  made  a  considerable  study  of 
Cambodian  theatricals,  traces  the  entire  ritual  back 
to  the  India  of  a  day  before  any  Aryan  movement 
took  its  way  toward  Indo-China. 

Some  authorities  have  been  surprised  to  find  in 
jungle  towns  far  north  of  Angkor  troupes  of  dancers 
wearing  the  same  costumes,  portraying  the  same 
characters,  and  observing  the  same  tricks  of  motion 
and  posturing  that  one  finds  at  Pnom  Penh  or  Siem 
Reap.  When  first  the  French  were  permitted  to  look 
upon  the  royal  Cambodian  dances  in  the  capital  they 
concluded  with  plenty  of  reason  that  the  scenes  were 
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merely  copies  of  the  carvings  of  Angkor  Vat  and  the 
Bayon,  and  ascribed  to  them  an  antiquity  no  earlier 
in  its  origins  than  the  rediscovery  of  the  Khmer  cities. 
The  problem  seemed  less  easily  solvable  when  the 
same  performances  were  seen  in  regions  entirely  out 
of  touch  with  both  the  Cambodian  capital  and  the 
region  of  Angkor.  It  became  plain  then  that  the 
dances  were  following  an  ancient  tradition  and  that 
instead  of  being  models  for  a  new  art  the  Apsaras 
were  merely  representations  of  a  very  old  one. 

Monsieur  Groslier  proved  a  connection  between  the 
coryphees  of  the  Khmers  and  those  of  old  India  by 
checking  back,  piece  by  piece,  the  costumes  of  the 
Cambodian  troupes  against  those  of  friezes  in  temples 
of  Madras  and  Bengal:  double  belts  about  the  hips, 
the  method  of  hinging  double  bracelets,  the  filigree 
work  on  the  bracelets  themselves. 

Marchal,  after  a  study  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
inscriptions  and  carvings  in  Angkor,  says: 

"The  dance  was  greatly  honored  during  the 
Angkorean  epoch.  There  were  two  varieties.  One 
inscription  tells  us  that  the  daughters  of  the  nobles 
of  the  realm — even  the  royal  princesses — took  part  in 
the  dance.  They  played  before  many  personages. 
On  the  other  hand  the  coryphees  attached  to  the 
temple  had  a  sacred  character  and  their  dance  was 
not  that  of  the  theater.  Moreover,  their  costume  was 
always  the  same.  The  bust  was  nude  and  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  jewels  and  the  sarong  whose  panels 
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hung  down  on  either  side  was  caught  up  at  the  rear 
to  allow  greater  freedom  to  the  legs. 

".  .  .  There  were  then  two  sorts  of  dancers,  the 
sacred  coryphees  of  the  temple  and  the  actresses  of 
the  court — the  women  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobles. 

"Something  of  the  same  sort  is  found  in  our  day  in 
India  where  there  are  to  be  found  the  devadasis  and 
the  nautehyn,  these  latter  being  the  dancers  of  the 
rajahs. 

"The  inscriptions  indicate  that  the  dancing-girls 
chosen  for  the  sacred  service  were  recruited  as  in  our 
times  royal  entertainers  are  recruited  from  among  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  realm,  and  proficient  in 
singing  and  dancing.  The  earliest  representations 
of  them  which  have  been  found  date  from  the  eighth 
century. 

"The  modern  actresses,  then,  are  the  descendants 
of  the  temple  girls.  They  inherit  from  the  profane 
dancers  nothing  except  a  talent  for  playing  the  classic 
pieces. 

"The  Siamese  after  they  had  shaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Khmer  domination  and  as  a  result  of  conflicts 
which  resulted  from  the  sacking  of  Angkor,  took  over 
in  part  the  civilization  of  the  people  they  had  con- 
quered. The  dancing-girls  were  subjected  as  a  result 
of  this  to  certain  modifications.  The  cone  of  the  an- 
cient Khmer  crown  was  heavy  and  low.  At  Angkor 
among  the  coiffures  of  the  women  which  were  so  num- 
erous, we  find  only  two  or  three  wearing  a  diadem 
with  a  single  point.  The  ornament  which  fell  from 
the  middle  of  the  cincture  of  the  girls  of  the  bas-re- 
liefs is  to  be  found  today  in  the  costume  of  bird- 
women. 

"M.  Groslier  informs  us  that  'the  velvet  fringes 
and  little  disks  of  metal,'  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  costume,  were  brought  to  Siam  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 
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"The  same  author  tells  us  also  that  the  mantle  of 
the  dancing  girls  is  of  Khmer  origin.  It  is  the  con- 
ventionalized form  of  the  wrap  which  Cambodian 
women  still  wear  about  the  breast  and  whose  panel, 
lightly  thrown,  hangs  over  the  back  from  one  shoul- 
der, the  other  shoulder  remaining  nude.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  graceful  fashion  of  wearing  the 
shawl  is  tending  more  and  more  to  lose  favor. 

"These  dances,  the  only  living  and  breathing  splen- 
dor of  the  Angkorean  period  which  Cambodia  has 
preserved,  are  unique.  They  are  the  most  beautiful 
conception  of  an  ancient  art.  They  have  all  the  soul, 
all  the  ideal,  of  the  Cambodian  people.  They  are 
exciting  the  admiration  of  artists  who  after  having 
known  and  understood  them  for  some  time  have  all 
at  once  come  to  know  the  sum  of  beauty  that  is  in 
them." 

The  most  important  troupe  of  Cambodian  dancers 
is  in  Pnom  Penh  and  until  a  few  months  ago  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  royal  menage.  Travelers  for 
generations  have  written  about  them  and  have  agreed 
in  classifying  them  as  the  living  survivals  of  that 
civilization  which  expired  hundreds  of  years  ago  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tonle  Sap.  Recently  however,  these 
custodians  of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Khmers  be- 
came sufficiently  modern  to  protest  about  their  work- 
ing conditions.  They  went  on  a  strike  and  appealed 
to  the  French  resident  for  a  readjustment  of  their 
status.  As  a  result  they  are  no  longer  the  dancers 
of  the  palace  but  a  sort  of  state  troupe  whose  per- 
formances are  under  the  direction  of  the  protectorate. 
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The  girls  of  the  Pnom  Penh  Company  were  re- 
cruited from  all  parts  of  the  realm.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  high  honor  to  a  family  when  one  of  its 
daughters  was  chosen  to  dance  before  the  king.  So- 
cially it  was  an  accomplishment,  as  an  act  of  religion 
it  was  very  meritorious,  and  financially  it  was  profit- 
able to  an  extent  that  depended  more  or  less  on  the 
beauty  and  accomplishment  of  the  girl. 

Training  of  the  coryphees  for  the  royal  ballet  was 
started  with  gymnastics  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 
But  it  is  likely  that  little  girls  brought  down  to  the 
school  at  Pnom  Penh  had  been  undergoing  treatment 
for  promoting  the  flexibility  of  the  fingers  and  elbows 
since  they  were  able  to  walk.  About  Siem  Reap  to- 
day one  sees  mothers  patiently  bending  back  the 
fingers  of  their  girl  babies,  massaging  elbow  joints 
and  muscles  in  the  hope  that  some  day  these  children 
may  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  ballet.  With- 
out flexibility  and  perfect  muscular  control  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  girls  to  make  any  headway  with  the 
intricate  movements  of  the  dance. 

The  royal  dancers  lived  at  the  palace  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal  wife  of  the  king.  They 
were  kept  in  seclusion  although  allowed  to  receive 
female  visitors,  and  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
harem.  They  were  paid  small  sums  for  their  per- 
formances but  had  as  their  chief  reward  the  hope  that 
one  day  they  might  become  wives  of  the  king.    They 
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knew  that  in  old  age  they  would  find  employment  as 
dancing  teachers  or  wardrobe  mistresses. 

The  Pnom  Penh  Company,  however,  is  only  one  of 
a  number  in  Cambodia.  Auguste  Pavie  found  the- 
atrical troupes  even  in  villages  far  back  in  the 
jungles. 

Marchal  says  that  these  troupes  are  generally 
made  up  of  girls  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  edu- 
cated for  their  work  more  or  less  haphazard  by 
some  former  member  of  the  royal  ballet.  The  form 
of  the  dance  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  costuming, 
while  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  king's  company, 
is  the  same  in  design.    She  says : 

"The  more  the  girls  have  occasion  to  dance,  the 
more  proficient  they  become  in  their  art.  This  is 
doubtless  the  reason  why  the  troupe  of  Siem  Reap, 
so  often  called  to  give  performances  for  visitors  to 
Angkor,  is  one  of  the  best. 

"The  life  of  these  young  women,  accustomed  to 
their  work  from  infancy,  is  not  entirely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  girls  of  the  palace  at  Pnom  Penh.  They 
live  in  the  villages  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  customary  occupation  of  Cambodian 
women.    Many  of  them  are  married. 

"They  have  all  the  repertoire  of  the  royal  actresses 
with,  often,  more  liberty  of  interpretation. 

"There  are  also  itinerant  troupes  which  give  per- 
formances in  the  larger  villages  for  periods  the 
length  of  which  depends  entirely  on  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  are  received.  These  companies  are 
no  different  from  the  regional  troupes." 
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One  might  find  a  thought  that  here  in  Asia  where 
woman  has  always  been  a  creature  of  no  consequence 
she  appears  as  the  sole  preserver  of  the  spirit  of  a 
mighty  empire. 

For,  when  they  drift  through  the  moonlight  and 
smoke  on  the  terrace  at  Angkor,  these  girls  are  not 
women  of  Cambodia  but  the  daughters  of  the 
Khmers.  Angkor  stirs  in  its  grave  and  revives  at 
their  summons.  The  scenes  as  Prea  Somut  seizes  his 
bride,  and  Piphok-Neak,  King  of  the  Nagas,  rescues 
the  child  of  the  Princess  Chantea,  are  not  of  to-day 
but  of  the  time  when  the  gilded  elephants  marched 
over  the  causeway  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  rode  to 
their  devotions  under  scarlet  umbrellas.  The  girls  of 
Siem  Reap  and  the  vestals  of  the  temples  are 
sisters.  .  .  .  And  only  the  negligible  calendar  lies  be- 
tween them. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Old  Crone,  the  Four  Hens  and  the 
Unfortunate  Thief 

whispers  out  of  the  old  market-place 

Sun  in  the  market-place  ...  A  water-buffalo 
stands  knee  deep  in  the  mire  left  by  the  recent  rains, 
and  white  paddy  birds  roost  on  his  back  searching  for 
the  animalculee  which  he  may  have  accumulated  in  his 
wallowing.  .  .  .  Monkeys  play  about  in  the  white 
road.  ...  A  coffin-bird,  unseen  in  the  greenery,  goes 
on  appropriately  driving  his  nails.  .  .  .  And  the 
loneliness  of  Angkor  Thorn  is  inconceivable. 

Here  were  a  million  people,  proudest  of  a  proud 
race.  Now  there  is  empty  desolation.  Here  came 
merchants  with  silks  out  of  the  North  and  rubies  and 
sapphires  from  the  western  coast,  plodding  along 
from  the  North  Gate  with  long  trains  of  sleepy 
camels  and  dark-skinned  bearers.  Here  came  sellers 
of  rice  and  salt  and  fruit  and  vegetables  with  their 
wares  piled  in  heaps  in  wicker  baskets  suspended 
balance-like  from  bamboo  staves  over  their  shoulders. 
Here  came  the  housewives  of  the  poor  and  the  ser- 
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vants  of  the  rich  to  drive  a  bargain  for  their  dinner. 
Here  was  the  center  of  the  great  kingdom  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  center  of  the  Eastern  world.  .  .  . 
A  breeze  stirs  the  long  grasses  and  makes  little  whirls 
of  dust  in  the  white  road.  .  .  .  The  coffin-bird  driven 
his  interminable  nails. 

Yin  looked  out  toward  the  shimmering  distance, 
the  odd  light  of  his  uncanny  second-sight  in  his  half- 
closed  eyes. 

"All  the  people  out  of  the  old  stories  are  here,"  he 
said.  "I  knew  them  all  before  I  ever  saw  Angkor 
and  now  they  seem  like  old  familiars.  The  legends 
have  kept  my  people  alive." 

And  there  seemed  to  be  some  truth  in  that. 

Dorgeles,  the  French  author  who  passed  through 
here  some  years  ago,  voiced  the  regret  that  Angkor 
was  a  place  of  death  without  ghosts.  Any  one  with 
imagination,  he  said,  could  repopulate  the  arena  of 
the  Colosseum  at  Home  with  the  glorious  figures  of 
an  antiquity  that  tradition  has  kept  alive  for  us, 
whereas  imagination  stood  balked  before  the  silent 
halls  of  the  Khmers.  Ruins  are  fascinating  only  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  work  of  man  and  intertwined 
with  his  destiny.  Without  legend  the  great  square 
of  Angkor  Thom  is  merely  a  sun-swept  open  space 
among  the  trees  and  man  has  no  part  nor  interest 
in  it. 

"There  lived  here  once  an  old  woman  who  had  four 
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fine  hens,"  observed  Yin  with  the  manner  of  a  savant 
who  has  just  translated  a  difficult  inscription.  "I  do 
not  remember  her  name  but  it  probably  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. She  lived  here  and  she  owned  the  four 
chickens — the  legend  is  quite  definite  on  that  point. 

"Of  the  four  only  one  possessed  the  talent  for  the 
laying  of  eggs." 

One  might  marvel  at  the  manner  in  which  this 
sprightly  bit  of  information  had  been  preserved  to 
posterity  when  so  many  other  things  concerning  the 
Khmers  and  their  life  and  works  remained  in  obscur- 
ity.   But  legend  is  like  that. 

It  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  glories  of 
kings  as  with  the  qualities  of  inglorious  hens.  Kings 
might  chisel  their  well-edited  records  on  the  massive 
walls  of  temples,  whereas  barnyard  fowl  and  the  poor 
old  women  who  owned  them  must  live  and  die  un- 
known and  unsung  save  for  the  kindly  interest  of  the 
tellers  of  tales. 

"The  old  woman  took  great  care  of  the  egg-laying 
hen,"  went  on  Yin.  "She  carried  grains  of  rice  to  its 
nest  and  drove  away  the  other  chickens  which  would 
have  stolen  its  food.  She  loved  the  other  chickens, 
no  doubt.  But  most  of  all  she  had  affection  for  this 
one  that  laid  the  eggs.  And  who  can  say  that  her 
attitude  was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary? 

"Then  one  night  came  a  thief,  for  they  had  thieves 
even  in  those  days,  Monsieur.    Some  of  these  thieves 
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were  caught  and  their  toes  cut  off  for  the  guidance 
of  others.  But  many  got  away  undetected.  And  so 
it  was  with  this  thief  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  old 
woman  with  the  four  hens.  He  stole  one  chicken  and 
went  his  way  and  in  the  morning  when  she  came  to 
give  the  rice  for  their  petit  dejeuner  she  found  that 
her  beloved  hen  that  laid  the  eggs  was  not  there. 

"She  wept  bitterly  and  was  consoled  by  her  neigh- 
bors who  knew  how  she  had  cherished  this  chicken. 

"  'The  thief  couldn't  have  stolen  one  of  the  non- 
laying  chickens,'  she  said.  'He  had  to  take  the  one 
that  gave  me  the  delicious  eggs  and  now  I  have  only 
three  chickens  that  eat  the  rice  and  produce  no  profit. 
I  shall  make  this  thief  pay  dearly  for  what  he  has 
done  to  me.' 

"Now  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  this  threat. 
Every  one  thought  that  the  old  woman  was  maddened 
because  of  her  losses.  For  how  could  she  take  re- 
venge on  the  thief  when  she  had  no  way  to  tell  who 
the  thief  might  be?  But  she  had  a  plan  because  she 
was  a  wise  old  lady. 

"That  morning  she  came  here  to  the  market-place. 
It  was  not  the  same  sort  of  market-place  that  we  have 
in  Saigon,  Monsieur,  a  street  of  booths  and  shops.  It 
was  more  like  the  market  along  the  river  in  Pnom 
Penh.  Each  day  the  merchants  brought  their  goods 
here  to  the  public  square  and  sat  about  until  they  had 
done  their  selling.    If  the  elephants  were  drilling  in 
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the  square  they  moved  their  market-place  somewhere 
else — perhaps  on  the  side  of  the  Bayon — perhaps 
even  to  the  terraces  of  the  temple  itself.  But 
wherever  it  was  at  that  time  the  old  woman  came  to  it 
and  she  stood  among  the  baskets  of  the  merchants  and 
began  to  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice  that  she  had  been 
very  unlucky. 

"  'I  had  only  one  chicken  that  was  fit  to  eat/  she 
said.  'And  that  is  the  one  that  has  been  stolen  from 
me.  For  many  days  I  have  fed  that  chicken  with 
grains  and  herbs  that  I  gathered  with  my  own  hands. 
I  fed  the  chicken  carefully  after  a  secret  recipe  of 
my  own  and  I  had  intended  to  kill  it  and  cook  it  with 
a  stuffing  of  datura  leaves.' 

"When  she  spoke  of  the  datura  leaves  every  one 
looked  at  her  for  the  datura  then  as  now  was  very 
poisonous.    But  she  explained  at  once. 

"  'It  was  my  private  secret/  she  smiled.  'The 
herbs  I  fed  the  chicken  made  it  strong  against  the 
poison  that  sometimes  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  leaves 
of  the  datura.  When  a  chicken  is  so  fed  only  the 
piquancy  of  the  datura  is  absorbed  in  the  cooking  and 
there  is  no  such  delicious  dish  in  all  the  realm.  And 
now  somebody  has  stolen  my  chicken  and  I  shall 
never  know  the  loveliness  of  its  flavor/ 

"And  she  repeated  this  story  several  times,  Mon- 
sieur, so  that  all  who  came  and  went  that  morning — 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  buyers  and  sellers — heard 
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her  explain  precisely  how  she  would  have  cooked  the 
lost  chicken  with  a  stuffing  of  deadly  leaves. 

"And  it  happened  that  the  thief  who  had  taken  the 
hen  that  laid  the  eggs  was  one  of  those  who  heard. 
He  listened  attentively  and  then  he  went  up  to  the 
old  woman  and  asked  for  more  details.  She  knew  at 
once  that  he  was  the  thief  because  she  had  made  it 
clear  that  only  a  specially  dieted  chicken  could  be 
cooked  in  such  a  fashion. 

"  'Some  day  I  must  try  that  dish/  said  the  thief. 

"  'The  recipe  is  good  only  when  the  chicken  is  pre- 
pared in  my  secret  way  by  the  feeding  with  the  cooked 
rice  and  special  herbs,'  she  told  him. 

"  'I  shall  be  very  careful  to  use  only  one  of  your 
hens  when  I  get  around  to  trying  it,'  the  thief  as- 
sured her. 

"And  that  night  he  went  home  from  the  market, 
killed  the  hen  he  had  stolen,  and  cooked  it  with  a 
stuffing  of  poisonous  leaves.  He  ate  it  and  told  his 
wives  that  the  flavor  was  not  so  good  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  and  he  chided  them  for  having  bungled 
the  directions. 

"But  he  did  not  continue  his  criticism  very  long. 
Before  he  could  chastise  any  of  the  wives  he  was 
taken  with  violent  pains  and  he  died  before  the  morn- 
ing. As  for  the  old  woman  it  is  not  said  what  became 
of  her." 

As  Yin  spoke  one  felt  the  shock  of  discovery  that 
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human  beings  had  lived  in  this  town  .  .  .  human  be- 
ings who,  for  all  their  godlike  qualities  as  engineers 
and  temple-builders,  still  found  time  to  worry  about 
the  theft  of  egg-laying  hens  and  to  deal  with  such 
matters  forcefully  and  relentlessly. 

"And  there  were  other  strange  things  done  in  this 
city,"  went  on  the  voice  of  the  Khmers.  "Have  you 
heard  the  story  of  the  youth  with  four  wives  and  the 
king's  peacock?    Very  well  then.    This  is  it.  .  .  ." 

As  Yin  remembered  the  matter — and  he  spoke  of 
it  almost  as  if  he  might  have  had  a  share  in  it  during 
a  previous  incarnation — there  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Yacovarman,  a  Hindu  scholar,  renowned  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  his  wisdom  and  his  insight  into  prac- 
tical psychology. 

"As  a  result  of  his  gifts  he  was  followed  wherever 
he  went  by  a  retinue  of  youths  who  sought  to  share 
his  learning.  He  was  probably  the  most  successful 
teacher  who  ever  conducted  a  school  on  the  steps  of 
the  Bay  on. 

"One  of  his  sayings  was  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  land  because  of  its  obvious  truth:  'If  you 
would  marry,'  he  said,  'take  as  your  wife  a  young 
maiden  or  a  widow  for  then  you  will  have  gratitude 
as  a  goddess  in  your  house.  And  do  not  take  to  wife 
an  aged  crone  or  a  divorced  woman.  If  you  do  you 
will  live  with  spitefulness  and  trouble.' 

"Now  there  was  among  the  pupils  of  this  learned 
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philosopher  a  youth  who  had  a  doubting  disposition. 

"  'There  is  too  much  of  this  loose  talk  going 
around,'  he  said.  'Here  is  this  graybeard  who  never 
has  been  married  to  any  woman,  young  or  old,  wid- 
owed or  divorced.  What  does  he  know  about  mar- 
riage?   I  intend  to  make  a  test  case  of  this.' 

"So  the  youth  went  out  into  the  town  and  visited 
all  the  women  of  his  acquaintance,  making  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  recently  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune. And  after  some  search  he  found  four  women 
willing  to  marry  him.  One  was  young ;  one  was  old ; 
one  widowed  and  one  divorced. 

"  'Now  we  shall  see  how  much  of  this  philosophy 
is  the  buncombe,'  he  observed,  and  he  set  out  with 
rare  skill  to  make  an  experiment. 

"The  king's  palace  stood  then  over  on  the  terrace 
of  Garoudas  beyond  the  Terrace  of  Elephants.  It 
was  a  long  broad  building  made  of  polished  wood  and 
tiles  of  crockery  and  lead.  And  it  was  closely 
guarded. 

"The  king  had  many  wives,  and  the  attendants 
of  the  palace  numbered  more  than  a  thousand.  But 
of  all  these  splendors  his  majesty  was  proudest  of  a 
golden  peacock  that  voyagers  had  brought  to  him 
from  the  far  land  of  India.  He  was  so  fond  of  this 
peacock  that  he  kept  it  in  his  own  apartment  and  fed 
it  with  his  own  hand. 

"The  youth  in  making  his  plans  decided  that  he 
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would  have  to  steal  this  peacock.  He  knew  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  theft  because  the 
palace  was  closely  guarded  day  and  night.  Only 
nobles  were  admitted  to  the  broad  verandas  and  outer 
galleries.  Into  the  royal  apartment  no  men  were 
admitted  at  all. 

"  'This  is  a  serious  problem,'  the  youth  confessed 
to  himself.  'If  I  try  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
housebreaking,  such  as  crawling  in  through  a  back 
window,  I  shall  probably  be  detected  and  drawn  and 
quartered.  I  shall  be  successful  only  if  I  get  past 
the  guards  some  place  where  they  are  not  looking  for 
trouble.    And  that  seems  to  be  the  front  door.' 

"Next  afternoon  his  majesty  rode  forth  with  his 
escort  of  soldiers,  dancing-girls,  concubines  and  ele- 
phants to  visit  the  golden  temple.  And  as  soon  as  he 
had  departed  the  youth  presented  himself  at  the 
palace  gate. 

"  'I  am  a  peacock  doctor  recently  arrived  from 
India,'  he  announced.  'His  majesty  just  met  me  and 
told  me  to  come  here  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with 
his  golden  peacock.  Or  at  least  I  thought  he  said  he 
had  a  golden  peacock.    Am  I  right?' 

"  'You  are  certainly  right,'  replied  the  guard.  'I 
didn't  know  anything  was  the  matter  with  it  because 
I  am  not  allowed  to  look  at  it  and  for  that  matter  I 
don't  think  you  are.' 

"The  youth  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  'It's  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  me,'  he  said  pleas- 
antly. 'His  majesty  asked  me  to  look  at  the  bird  and 
I  have  come  here.  If  you  won't  let  me  in  no  harm  is 
done  although  probably  you  will  be  boiled  in  oil  in 
case  the  peacock  dies.' 

"  'On  second  thought,'  said  the  guard,  'I  feel  sure 
that  the  peacock  should  have  attention  and  a  lot  of  it.' 
So  he  led  the  youth  through  glittering  hallways  to 
the  royal  apartments. 

"The  youth  looked  at  the  golden  peacock,  strutting 
against  a  screen  of  black  silk,  and  he  gasped  con- 
vincingly. 

"  'I  am  just  in  time,'  he  said.  'The  bird  is  in  dan- 
ger of  death.  I  must  take  him  with  me  at  once  to  my 
lodgings  where  I  have  the  proper  methods  for  his 
treatment.  If  I  leave  him  here  while  I  run  there  and 
back  it  will  be  too  late.' 

"The  guard  demurred  but  speedily  remembered 
the  prospect  of  boiling  oil  and  eventually  gave  in. 
The  youth  wrapped  the  peacock  in  a  sarong  and  left 
the  palace. 

"That  night  he  took  the  bird  to  the  house  where  his 
four  wives  were  busying  themselves  in  preparations 
for  dinner. 

"  'I  have  stolen  the  king's  golden  peacock,'  he  said. 
'It  will  give  some  needed  variety  to  our  menu.  But 
of  course  I  can  not  kill  it  here  where  the  feathers  and 
such  would  betray  me  to  the  watch.     I  shall  take  it 
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out  into  the  gardens  behind  the  twelve  towers  and  fix 
it  up  for  cooking.  Have  the  pots  and  condiments 
ready  for  I  shall  return  in  a  short  time.' 

"Then  he  took  the  peacock  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
and  placed  it  in  a  box  where  it  would  be  well  cared 
for.  On  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  a  poulterer's 
and  bought  a  large  fat  capon  already  prepared  for 
cooking.    This  capon  he  brought  to  the  four  wives. 

"  'Here  is  the  peacock,  my  loves,'  he  greeted  them 
happily.  'I  can't  promise  you  such  delicacies  every 
night.  But  this  night,  at  least,  we  shall  have  a  feast 
worthy  of  our  unbounded  domestic  happiness.' 

"So  the  four  wives  dutifully  fanned  the  fire  and 
roasted  the  fowl  on  a  spit.  All  of  them  pronounced 
it  excellent  food. 

"The  next  day  the  king  discovered  that  his  peacock 
was  not  in  the  palace.  There  was  considerable 
mystery  attaching  to  the  case.  Only  the  guard  at  the 
outer  gate  could  have  told  what  had  happened  and  he 
wisely  refrained  from  comment.  Criers  were  sent 
abroad  through  Angkor  Thorn  announcing  the  ter- 
rible fate  that  awaited  the  thief  when  he  should  be 
caught  and  there  was  no  other  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  market-place. 

"The  youth  noticed  that  his  wives  were  exceedingly 
nervous.  Worry  seemed  to  affect  them  differently. 
The  young  woman  and  the  widow  retired  to  their 
corners  and  wove  mats  without  speaking.     The  old 
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woman  and  the  divorcee  made  hasty  excuses  to  leave 
their  usual  tasks  and  go  into  the  market.  The  young 
husband  then  hired  a  friend  to  watch  his  house  and  he 
himself  went  into  the  market  to  take  up  his  station 
near  his  two  gadding  wives  and  under  the  cover  of 
a  pile  of  pottery  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

"  'You  wonder  what  happened  to  the  golden  pea- 
cock/ the  aged  crone  said  to  the  nearest  rice  pedler. 
'Well  I  know  a  secret  that  I  could  tell  if  I  wanted  to. 
I  could  tell  just  how  you  cook  golden  peacocks  if 
your  husband  steals  them  from  the  king  and  brings 
them  home.    I  know  from  experience.' 

"And  the  divorced  woman  meantime  was  whisper- 
ing something  of  the  same  sort  to  the  woman  who 
sold  sarongs. 

"  'But  don't  tell  a  soul,'  cautioned  the  divorced 
woman.  'If  this  got  out  it  would  make  all  sorts  of 
trouble.' 

"  'I  wouldn't  think  of  telling  anybody,'  protested 
the  sarong  seller. 

"The  youth  went  home  and  was  told  by  the  friend 
he  had  left  on  watch  that  the  young  woman  and  the 
widow  had  not  ventured  out  all  morning  nor  had  they 
received  any  visitors.  Presently  the  old  woman  and 
the  divorced  woman  came  home  and  soon  after  them 
came  the  police.  The  youth  was  manacled  and 
dragged  across  the  great  square  to  the  Hall  of  Coun- 
cil where  the  king  came  to  pronounce  judgment. 
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"  'What  is  this  I  hear  about  your  killing  my  pea- 
cock?' roared  his  majesty. 

"  'I  didn't  kill  the  peacock,'  replied  the  youth.  'I 
borrowed  him.  I'll  admit  that.  But  I  treated  him 
very  kindly  and  it  was  all  in  the  interest  of  science. 
The  peacock  is  just  as  good  as  new  and  is  at  present 
carefully  sheltered  in  a  box  in  the  home  of  my  friend 
Chan.' 

"  'I  doubt  that  very  much,'  replied  the  king.  'But 
we  shall  see.  If  anything  has  happened  to  the  pea- 
cock I  shall  tend  to  your  execution  with  my  own 
fair  hands.' 

"Guards  went  to  the  house  of  Chan,  and,  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody  but  the  youth  with  the 
four  wives,  returned  with  the  golden  peacock  alive. 
His  majesty  looked  puzzled. 

"  'Now  tell  me,'  he  suggested,  'just  what  all  this  is 
about.  I  was  told  that  you  had  killed  and  cooked 
this  peacock  and  here  he  is  alive  and  well.' 

"  'It  is  my  fault,  O  king,'  replied  the  youth  witli 
the  four  wives,  'that  I  am  something  of  a  skeptic.  I 
have  been  the  pupil  of  the  great  teacher  who  dispenses 
wisdom  from  the  terrace  of  the  Bayon  and  I  have  be- 
lieved many  of  the  things  he  has  taught.  But  I  ven- 
tured to  doubt  him  when  he  began  to  speak  learnedly 
of  women.' 

"  'No  man  should  do  that,'  admitted  the  king. 

"  'Very  well  then,  your  majesty  gets  my  point.    I 
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heard  him  discourse  on  the  relative  merits  of  young 
women,  old  women,  divorced  women  and  widows  as 
wives  and  I  decided  to  test  his  theory.  I  borrowed 
your  peacock,  told  my  wives  that  I  had  stolen  it,  gave 
them  a  dressed  capon  to  cook  and  waited  for  results. 
The  divorcee  and  the  old  woman  went  out  and  talked 
and  so  betrayed  me  and  I  pray  your  majesty's  gra- 
cious mercy.' 

"  'It  would  be  silly  to  sacrifice  an  empirical  philos- 
opher such  as  yourself,'  replied  the  king.  'We  shall 
call  in  your  talkative  wives  and  have  their  heads  re- 
moved. At  the  same  time  I  shall  make  something  of 
a  holiday  by  issuing  a  similar  order  in  behalf  of  a 
dozen  old  women  and  thirteen  divorced  princesses  out 
cf  my  own  harem.'    And  so  it  was  done. 

"That  night  the  king  and  the  youth  with  the  form- 
erly four  and  now  two  wives  sat  on  one  of  the  bal- 
conies of  the  palace  discussing  the  complications  of 
life  in  Angkor. 

'  'Man  has  lived  with  woman  for  thousands  of 
years  and  knows  nothing  about  her,'  mused  the  king. 

"  'I  should  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  your 
majesty,'  objected  the  youth.  'I  can  cite  my  own 
case  to  show  that  occasionally  a  man  is  born  with  in- 
tellect enough  to  circumvent  these  females  and  strat- 
egy enough  to  learn  their  tricks.  I  have  proved,  for 
instance,  the  danger  of  wedding  old  women  and 
divorcees.' 
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"  'You  are  a  bright  youth,'  the  king  admitted. 
'And  for  that  reason  you  will  make  a  useful  addition 
to  the  palace  staff.  But  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
doubt  that  you  are  the  fine  flower  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  .  .  .  Most  men  would  refrain  from  marry- 
ing old  women  just  out  of  an  artistic  sense,  and  as 
for  divorcees,  they  somehow  have  the  knack  of 
marrying  whom  they  will  whatever  he  may  think 
about  it.  ...  I  was  certainly  glad  to  find  an  excuse 
to  get  rid  of  my  quota  in  these  two  classes  whether 
or  not  they  are,  as  you  maintain,  a  source  of  gossip 
and  trouble.' 

"  'As  I  maintain,'  repeated  the  youth.  'But  I 
proved  the  point.  The  old  woman  and  the  divorced 
woman  betrayed  me.' 

"The  king  shook  his  head. 

"  'No,'  he  replied,  'that's  just  the  point.  ...  I 
knew  you  must  be  thinking  something  like  that.  But 
they  didn't  betray  you.  We  got  it  out  of  the  guard 
with  a  pair  of  thumb  screws  and  a  Chinese  sword.' 

"And  then  they  both  looked  out  across  the  great 
square  toward  the  smoke  drifts  that  wreathed  the 
dozen  towers,  the  while  they  pondered  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  learning  anything  about  womankind." 


CHAPTER  XV 

Pnom  Bak  Kheng  and  the  Dozen  Daughters  of 

Angkor 
i 

voices  in  the  horror  chamber 

About  midway  between  Angkor  Vat  and  the 
South  Gate  of  Angkor  Thorn  a  secretive  path  leads 
off  to  the  west  of  the  white  road  between  the  battered 
carcasses  of  stone  lions  and  shapeless  masses  of  carved 
rock  that  once  may  have  been  part  of  a  balustrade. 
The  fromager  trees  clutch  at  the  path  from  the  jungle 
that  adjoins  the  road,  and  in  passing  one  must  be  on 
the  alert  or  he  will  not  see  this  area-way  through  the 
veils  of  green.  If  one  discards  the  impulse  to  remain 
on  the  highway,  aloof  from  the  bugaboos  of  the  dark, 
he  follows  this  path  on  level  ground  for  only  a  few 
feet  through  the  forest  verdure  and  then  sees  it  vault 
skyward  like  a  flattened  ramp  on  the  face  of  a  pyra- 
mid. And,  climbing  breathlessly,  he  comes  to  the 
summit  of  Pnom  Bak  Kheng. 

There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  in  this  region  of 
riddles  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  should  not  have  a  private 
puzzle  of  its  own.    Every  haunted  corner  of  Angkor 
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shares  in  the  general  mystery  of  the  Khmers.  And 
here  the  shadows  seem  to  lie  a  little  deeper,  for  this 
hill  is  like  nothing  else  in  the  district. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  natural  hill,  a  butte  which 
steps  abruptly  out  of  the  flat  plain  of  Cambodia  to  a 
climax  in  the  pinnacles  of  a  forgotten  shrine. 

One  would  think  that  this  should  have  been  the  site 
of  the  great  temple,  furnishing  as  it  does  not  only  the 
core  for  a  ziggurat  but  a  source  of  building  material. 
Odd  that  the  Khmers  should  have  preferred  to  make 
a  butte  of  their  own  for  Angkor  Vat  when  here  was 
the  nucleus  of  a  pyramid  already  formed.  The  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  shrine  on  top 
of  the  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  when  the  architects  laid  out 
Angkor  Vat,  and  the  inference  is  logical  that  the 
shrine  was  held  too  sacred  to  permit  its  being  torn 
down. 

Some  writers  have  held  that  possibly  Pnom  Bak 
Kheng  furnished  much  of  the  stone  with  which 
Angkor  Thorn  was  constructed — that  at  one  time  it 
was  much  larger  than  at  present  and  was  trimmed 
down  to  its  present  symmetry  by  ages  of  quarrying. 
Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  its  presence 
more  than  any  other  factor  in  the  region  determined 
the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  capital.  The  theory  is  not 
without  its  merits.  For  despite  their  assets  in  slaves 
the  early  Khmers  would  logically  have  sought  to 
place  their  city  near  a  supply  of  stone. 
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Whatever  its  uses,  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  is  here, 
swaggering  and  dominant  even  in  decay,  looking  out 
over  the  jungle  and  the  gray  masses  of  the  lowland 
temples  as  a  graybeard  baron  might  peer  down  upon 
well-dressed  upstarts  of  a  younger  generation. 

The  inevitable  step  pyramid  crowns  the  slope.  But 
the  retaining-walls  are  mostly  hidden  in  forest 
growth,  the  stairways  are  sagged  and  crumbling,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  top  stage  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

Buddhist  ambition  rather  than  time  and  weather 
and  the  strangling  forest  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
instrument  of  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  in  the  fate  of 
Pnom  Bak  Kheng.  There  are  evidences  of  repair 
work  on  the  shrine — a  motley  rearrangement  of 
carved  friezes  that  were  dedicated  to  the  Brahman 
gods — and  an  attempt  to  replace  the  old  figures  with 
those  of  Buddha.  If  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  is  to  be  taken 
as  evidence,  the  art  of  the  Khmers  had  reached  its  ebb 
when  Buddhism  became  the  dominant  religion. 

Buddhism  is  still  in  active  possession  of  the  hill. 
About  midway  between  base  and  summit  is  a  little 
hut  obviously  of  recent  origin — and  inside  the  hut  is 
a  copper  depression  some  three  yards  long  and  two 
wide  representing  a  footprint  of  Gautama  himself. 
The  footprint  is  interesting  to  archeologist  and  chi- 
ropodist alike  inasmuch  as  all  the  toes  are  represented 
as  being  the  same  size  and  the  same  length.    Bonzes 
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who  give  no  thought  to  these  minor  realities  come 
here  daily  to  light  joss-sticks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
shed  and  to  sing  their  offices  as  they  sing  in  the 
heights  of  Angkor  Vat. 

One  may  ride  from  the  white  road  to  the  steps  of 
the  ziggurat  on  one  of  the  elephants  from  Angkor, 
or  he  may  take  the  more  difficult  path  squarely  up  the 
hill  afoot.  In  either  case  he  will  become  aware  after 
a  very  few  feet  that  he  seems  to  be  progressing  over  a 
vast  drum.  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  is  echoing — reso- 
nant— over  a  great  portion  of  its  area.  And  this  is 
not  the  least  of  its  mysteries.  Whether  the  bowels 
of  the  hill  are  hollow  because  of  natural  caves  or  be- 
cause of  unplumbed  subterranean  works  of  man  no 
one  as  yet  can  venture  a  guess. 

On  top  of  the  slope  remains  one  lone  sample  of  the 
high  towers  that  were  a  part  of  the  central  shrine. 
One  enters  it  to  discover  that  he  is  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a  square  crypt  that  drops  away  sharply  into 
blackness.  And  this,  too,  is  unexplained  save  by  the 
legend,  The  Twelve  Young  Women  of  Angkor,  a 
story  that  any  of  the  Cambodian  guides  will  relate  in 
more  or  less  fragmentary  state.  However  it  came  to 
be  placed  there,  the  square  well  is  proof  enough  that 
the  Khmers  could  have  tunneled  the  hill  had  they 
cared  to  do  it. 

Auguste  Pavie,  who  made  a  study  of  ancient 
Cambodian  literature,  relates  that  when  he  came  to 
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Pnom  Bak  Kheng,  years  ago,  the  connection  of  the 
story  with  the  shrine  was  fully  believed  by  the  natives 
although  few  of  the  details  of  the  affair  were  known 
to  them.    He  says : 

"I  heard  mention  of  the  story  for  the  first  time 
when  the  guide  was  showing  me  the  cistern  under  the 
tower  on  top  of  the  butte.  In  pointing  it  out  he  told 
me: 

"  'Rothisen,  the  Buddha,  our  master,  was  born 
there.  His  mother  and  his  eleven  aunts  were  thrown 
into  that  well  after  their  eyes  had  been  put  out.' 

"And  that  was  all  of  the  tale  he  had  ever  heard." 

Later,  in  villages  well  up  beyond  the  head  of  the 
great  lake  where  the  name  of  Angkor  was  hardly 
known,  he  heard  in  all  its  nuances  this  bit  of  magical 
history  of  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  which  Angkor  itself  had 
forgotten.    And  this  is  the  story: 

In  the  days  when  three  captive  nations  were 
marching  down  the  long  road  from  Kok  Kher  with 
the  carved  stone  for  Angkor  Vat,  there  dwelt  in  this 
broad  land  of  the  Khmers  a  poor  wood-cutter.  The 
wood-cutting  business  had  been  very  bad — partly  be- 
cause there  wasn't  so  much  wood  to  cut  and  partly 
because  nobody  could  think  up  any  good  reasons  for 
using  wood. 

Transportation  was  the  chief  difficulty.  The 
wood-cutter  had  heard  that  at  Angkor  Thorn  one 
could  get  a  fair  price  for  wood  cut  in  lengths  suitable 
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for  fires.  But  the  roads  were  filled  with  sweating 
savages  carrying  lumps  of  rock  suspended  on  bam- 
boo poles  which  they  balanced  on  their  shoulders. 
He  couldn't  find  porters  willing  to  carry  his  faggots 
nor  enough  road  space  to  carry  them  himself. 

"This  temple  building  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of 
trouble  in  this  country,"  he  told  his  wife.  "Once 
people  made  things  out  of  the  trees  but  now  they'll 
have  nothing  but  stone.    You  can't  eat  stone." 

"For  that  matter  you  can't  eat  wood  either,"  re- 
plied his  wife.  "And  anyway  all  this  talk  about  eat- 
ing anything  is  largely  academic.  I  haven't  had  any 
practise  for  the  past  week." 

The  wood-cutter  was  saddened  for  people  starved 
to  death  in  those  days  quite  as  readily  as  they  do  now. 

He  looked  about  for  the  hundredth  time  to  dis- 
cover some  manner  in  which  expenses  might  be  re- 
duced and  he  noticed  as  he  always  did  that  his  cal- 
culations began  and  ended  with  the  daughters  of 
the  household.  There  were  twelve  of  them — all  of 
them  good  strong  healthy  girls  who  seemed  to  have 
been  born  hungry. 

"There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  "We  have  too  many  daughters  and  we'll  have 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  gods  have  certainly  been 
kind  to  us  in  that  we  have  not  been  saddled  with  sons. 
Sons  we  might  have  had  to  keep.  But  daughters  are 
something  else  again." 
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So  he  took  the  twelve  children  out  into  the  forest 
where  in  more  prosperous  days  he  had  cut  wood  for 
the  Angkor  market  and  he  left  them  there  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

The  story  thus  far  is  remarkable  only  in  its  re- 
semblance to  the  tale  of  Petit  Poucet  by  Perrault, 
and  the  numerous  versions  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
Monsieur  Pavie  points  out  that  the  appearance  of  the 
story  in  France  followed  the  homecoming  of  French 
emissaries  sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  Siam  in  1686.  But 
the  same  tale  with  different  casts  of  characters  had 
been  in  circulation  in  Europe  before  that.  It  is 
amazing  to  discover  even  this  fragile  link  between  the 
empty  shrines  of  Angkor  and  the  nurseries  of  the 
Occident. 

Neang-Pou,  the  youngest  of  the  wood-cutter's 
daughters,  led  her  sisters  out  of  the  forest  and  home 
again  and  the  distressed  father  was  forced  to  lose 
them  a  second  time.  The  second  effort  was  more  suc- 
cessful. The  girls  were  dying  of  hunger  when  dis- 
covered some  time  later  by  Santhomea,  the  Queen  of 
the  Yeacks  or  Ogres  who  took  them  to  her  castle,  and 
for  some  reason,  known  only  to  herself,  watched  over 
them  as  they  grew  to  womanhood. 

The  young  women  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  lot.  For  all  that  she  had  rescued  them  the  ogre 
queen  left  something  to  be  desired  as  a  companion, 
and  so  one  morning  they  ran  away. 
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Apparently  they  had  profited  by  their  earlier 
lessons  in  forestry,  for  this  time  they  were  in  no  peril 
of  death  from  starvation.  They  spent  their  days 
looking  for  edible  fruits  and  berries  and  their  nights 
sleeping  in  tall  trees. 

One  morning  they  overslept  and  a  captain  of  the 
guard  of  the  King  of  Angkor  discovered  them  nest- 
ing in  the  branches  of  a  banyan.  He  took  them  with 
him  and  they  journeyed  through  forest  and  rice  field 
to  the  great  city  of  Angkor  Thorn. 

The  world  was  moving  into  Angkor  Thorn  that 
morning,  for  there  was  to  be  a  contest  of  bullock  rac- 
ing in  the  great  square  and  after  that  a  bit  of  ele- 
phant fighting  and  some  polo.  The  road  north  of 
the  four-faced  tower  of  Siva  was  trembling  with 
vehicles  and  marching  men  and  women  come  hither 
to  make  holiday.  The  twelve  sisters,  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  the  seclusion  of  the  forest  and  after  that  in 
the  corridors  of  Queen  Santhomea,  were  amazed  to 
see  so  many  people.  To  them  it  seemed  that  there 
could  be  no  living  creature  left  between  Angkor  and 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  And  the  captain 
smiled  at  this  conceit  because  he  knew  that  there  were 
many,  many  more. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  garbed  in  gaily  colored 
sarongs.  They  rode  in  carts  painted  with  red  lacquer 
and  pulled  by  water-buffalo  whose  horns  and  hoofs 
were  gilded.     Sentries  encased  in  iron  that  shone 
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bright  as  the  pools  in  the  garden  of  Santhomea 
leaned  on  tall  spears  at  the  gate  of  the  god  and 
looked  with  pleased  eyes  on  the  wood-cutter's  twelve 
daughters. 

So,  eventually,  they  came  before  the  king.  He 
listened  to  their  story  with  interest  and  considered 
long  concerning  a  proper  adjustment  of  their  case. 

"You  are  all  wonderfully  fair,"  he  told  them. 
"The  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
ply here.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  choose 
one  from  among  your  number  to  be  my  wife.  So  I 
shall  marry  the  entire  dozen  of  you."    Which  he  did. 

So  they  lived  for  many  happy  months  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  king,  while  Santhomea,  still  anxious  for 
their  company  although  the  chronicler  gives  no  good 
reason  for  her  anxiety,  searched  the  broad  land  of  the 
Khmers  from  Battambang  to  the  delta  of  the  Me- 
kong and  found  no  trace  of  them.  They  might  have 
gone  on  indefinitely,  living  as  did  all  the  other  little 
queens  of  Angkor  and  after  a  while  dying  as  the 
others  did  to  leave  no  hint  to  posterity  that  they  had 
ever  existed,  but  Santhomea  was  resourceful.  And 
one  night  up  near  the  head  of  the  great  lake  the 
Queen  of  the  Yeacks  tried  out  a  new  magic  that 
showed  her  exactly  what  had  happened. 

From  that  time  on  her  only  thought  in  the  search 
for  the  twelve  sisters  was  one  of  revenge.  She  was 
determined  to  make  them  pay,  not  entirely  because 
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they  had  run  away  from  her  but  because  they  had 
profited  by  running  away, — which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  human  nature  in  Angkor  was  much  the 
same  as  human  nature  elsewhere. 

She  went  back  to  her  castle  and  tried  some  new 
magic  as  a  result  of  which  she  was  able  to  take  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman  and  have  herself  trans- 
ported to  Angkor  Thorn.  She  presented  herself  be- 
fore the  king  and  announced  that  she  was  a  queen 
come  from  afar  merely  to  prove  to  herself  that  all  the 
stories  she  had  heard  of  his  grandeur  and  power  were 
true.  He  invited  her  to  remain  in  the  palace  as  his 
favorite  wife  and  Santhomea  languidly  assented. 

The  king  became  bewitched.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Santhomea  in  picking  out  the  human 
form  suitable  to  her  undertaking  would  make  her- 
self the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  her  superior  powers  should  have 
merited  her  a  place  as  favorite  wife.  But  it  was 
proof  of  unfair  influence  that  the  king  should  have 
forgotten  entirely  the  twelve  girl  wives  whom  he  had 
recently  loved  to  distraction. 

Santhomea  remembered  them.  One  day  she  de- 
manded that  they  be  put  away  and  announced  that 
she  would  give  personal  supervision  to  the  removal 
of  their  eyes.  When  you  want  a  thing  done  right  do 
it  yourself. 

Santhomea  appears  to  have  been  like  so  many 
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female  mathematicians  of  her  period.  She  had  only 
twenty-three  eyes  as  trophies  of  her  work  when  the 
sentence  had  been  executed.  But  she  failed  to  notice 
that  the  count  was  wrong.  The  wood-chopper's 
daughters  were  taken  up  to  the  cave  on  Pnom  Bak 
Kheng  and  left  there  to  starve. 

They  did  not  starve.  Food  came  to  them  in 
meager  quantities  from  one  source  or  another.  But 
they  suffered  continuously.  Sons  were  born  to  the 
unhappy  wives  one  after  another.  But  they  all  died 
save  that  of  Neang-Pou,  the  youngest  and  most 
fortunate  of  the  group.  It  was  she  who  had  managed 
to  conceal  one  eye  during  the  encounter  with  San- 
thomea,  and  because  of  her  sight  she  was  able  to  get 
her  baby  more  than  his  share  of  food. 

The  boy,  who  was  called  Rothisen,  found  a  way  out 
of  the  cave  and  wandered  freely  about  Angkor 
where  his  resemblance  to  his  mother  eventually 
caught  the  eye  of  the  king.  Simultaneously  it 
caught  the  eye  of  Santhomea.  She  became  aware 
that  she  had  been  a  bit  too  sure  of  herself  in  believing 
all  the  children  of  the  twelve  sisters  to  have  died. 
And  to  remedy  the  oversight  she  gave  Rothisen  a 
note  to  carry  to  her  castle  in  the  North.  The  note 
which  was  addressed  to  her  daughter  gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  youth  was  to  be  executed  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Rothisen  set  out,  dressed  as  a  prince  and  riding  a 
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princely  horse.  En  route  he  was  kind  to  a  hermit. 
That  night  as  he  lay  asleep  the  hermit  read  the  letter 
he  carried  to  the  daughter  of  Santhomea.  And  he 
substituted  for  it  another  letter  suggesting  to  the  girl 
that  she  marry  Rothisen  at  once. 

So  Rothisen  came  eventually  to  the  end  of  his 
journey  and  found  marriage  waiting  for  him  instead 
of  the  death  that  had  been  planned. 

.  .  .  Rothisen  was  very  happy  with  Neang  Kan- 
grey,  his  wife.  In  the  lotus  atmosphere  of  the  palace 
of  the  Yeacks  he  lived  for  many  months,  forgetting 
his  old  home  in  the  cave  of  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  and 
the  women  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  childhood. 
Then  one  day  he  opened  a  door  which  had  been 
sealed  with  many  dooms  by  Santhomea  and  he  saw 
looking  at  him  reproachfully  twenty-three  eyes.  One 
eye  seemed  more  reproachful  than  the  rest.  He 
realized  now  for  the  first  time  what  had  happened  to 
his  mother  and  his  aunts. 

So  he  took  the  eyes  and  with  some  magic  borrowed 
from  Neang  Kangrey  went  back  to  Angkor  where 
he  unmasked  Santhomea  and  restored  sight  and 
youthful  beauty  to  the  twelve  sisters.  It  is  said  that 
the  wood-cutter's  daughters,  who  came  back  to  the 
palace  as  young  as  they  had  been  when  they  were  im- 
prisoned, found  their  husband  somewhat  aged  and 
crochety.  But  then  everything  can  not  work  out  as 
it  ought  to  even  in  the  best  of  stories. 
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One  can  not  but  wonder  just  how  much  historical 
basis  there  may  be  to  these  stories  that  are  still  cir- 
culating in  Cambodia,  echoes  of  the  voice  of  some 
minstrel  who  started  them  centuries  ago.  Perhaps 
one  skilled  in  folk-lore  might  reconstruct  from  the 
affairs  of  Rothisen  and  Santhomea  and  Neang  Kan- 
grey  some  explanation  for  the  hollow  sounds  in  the 
hill  below  the  crowning  shrine. 

The  sun  is  dropping  into  the  Tonle  Sap  whose 
glint  is  visible  through  the  thinning  trees  beyond  the 
old  Western  Bar  ay  and  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  stands 
against  a  halo  .  .  .  mysterious  gate  to  a  whole  pro- 
cession of  mysteries. 

From  the  battered  tower  on  the  summit  one  may 
look  across  the  surf  of  green  to  the  gray-white  atoll 
which  is  Angkor  Vat.  Nowhere  else  in  all  this  dis- 
trict does  one  realize  so  poignantly  the  vastness  of 
this  desolation  nor  the  eagerness  of  the  jungle.  One 
comprehends  for  the  first  time  the  grandiose  plan  of 
the  great  temple,  its  symmetry  and  its  size.  It  domi- 
nates the  forest  just  as  it  dominates  Angkor  Thorn, 
a  mountain  of  grandeur  yet  somehow  as  unsubstan- 
tial as  a  mirage. 

Pnom  Bak  Kheng's  natural  shape  may  have  led  to 
its  use  as  a  giant  "linga"  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
stroyer. It  may  have  witnessed  the  obscene  rites  of 
many  a  witches''Sabbath  in  that  far  day  when  so 
many  demons  of  the  air  and  earth  and  sea  were 
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abroad  in  the  land.  It  may  have  reddened  with 
human  sacrifice  or  smoked  with  suttee.  And  it  is  in 
the  realization  of  its  past  that  one  is  aware  of  its 
hoary  age. 

It  belongs  to  the  horror-chamber  period  of  Angkor 
and  it  is  fitting  that  its  ghosts  should  be  the  little 
blind  ladies  of  the  legend,  the  dark  wraith  of  the  ogre 
queen  and  the  wailing  phantom  of  the  child  mur- 
derer. For  all  of  which,  even  in  its  crumbling  desola- 
tion, it  is  Angkor's  principal  monument  to  Beauty. 
If  only  for  the  panorama  of  the  old  Khmer  kingdom 
that  spreads  out  before  it,  the  vision  of  the  temple 
towers  freed  at  last  from  the  embrace  of  the  trees, 
and  the  closely  massed  ranks  of  the  jungle  marching 
off  to  the  horizon,  Pnom  Bak  Kheng  is  worthy  of  its 
shrines. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Four  Faces  of  Siva 
old  gods  hold  their  tongues 

A  moat,  green  with  alga?  and  strewn  with  water- 
lilies  trails  a  snake-backed  expanse  to  the  right  and 
left.  Beyond  it  a  wall,  dusty  and  swaggering  as  the 
ramparts  of  Babylon  and  as  dead,  pushes  up  out  of 
entangling  lianas  and  fromager  roots  and  gives  the 
jungle  a  long  straight  face  of  red  and  greenish  gray. 
A  causeway  cuts  out  of  the  forest  to  the  south  and 
over  the  water  between  the  wreckage  of  stone  cobras 
and  squat  giants  who  once  held  them  in  place  as  a 
balustrade.  Directly  ahead  rises  the  square  tower  of 
a  city  gate  and  from  its  eminences  four  faces  of  Siva, 
the  Destroyer,  leer  appraisingly  and  with  obvious 
satisfaction  on  the  whispering  ruin  that  was  Angkor 
Thorn. 

It  is  an  arresting  thing  this  gate — typical  not  only 
of  the  Khmer  architecture  but  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  "They  that  live  by  the  sword  .  .  ."  Siva 
rode  with  the  legions  of  the  Khmers  when  they  were 
the  scourge  of  the  North.    He  was  well  served  in  the 
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armies  that  marched  with  sword  and  torch  and  ele- 
phant against  the  Chams  of  the  East.  And  he  found 
these  people  faithful  to  the  end  for  they  made  a  god- 
like sacrifice  of  themselves  when  at  last  they  walked 
out  to  leave  the  Destroyer  here,  alone  and  victorious, 
in  his  empty  temples. 

The  exterior  faces  that  gaze  so  placidly  on  the 
visitor  from  beyond  the  jungle  are  as  inscrutable  as 
that  of  the  Sphinx.  They  are  neither  smiling  nor  leer- 
ing.    Not  even  the  glaring  sun  gives  them  warmth. 

But  as  one  looks  at  them,  fascinated,  he  discerns 
a  certain  quality  aside  from  their  gigantic  size.  The 
face  turned  to  the  south — to  the  ancient  road  over 
which  voyagers  must  come  to  the  city  gates  from  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Mekong — is  terrifying  in  its 
effect.  The  east  and  west  faces  seem  to  be  dozing  or 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite.  The  north 
face,  which  looks  down  upon  the  town,  conveys  an 
impression  of  tolerance,  almost  kindliness,  and  this 
through  no  perceptible  trickery  on  the  part  of  the 
sculptor. 

One  of  the  temple  inscriptions  quotes  a  king  as 
referring  to  this  capital  as  "Yacodhapura,  the 
mighty  and  terrifying  city."  And  one  senses  a 
definite  plan  in  the  shades  of  mood  expressed  in  the 
images  of  the  municipal  god.  A  hostile  visage  was 
turned  toward  those  who  dwelt  outside  the  favored 
enclosure  of  the  capital.    A  hint  of  friendship  was 
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given  to  the  faithful  who  looked  at  the  tower  from 
the  inside. 

At  one  time  these  four-faced  towers,  which  are 
found  repeated  almost  endlessly  wherever  the 
Khmers  erected  a  temple,  were  a  source  of  much 
puzzlement  to  the  archeologists.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  god  so  lavishly  honored  must  be 
Brahma  the  Creator  but  recent  study  has  proved 
otherwise.  The  towers  which  are  square,  rising  to  a 
conical  summit,  now  are  known  to  have  been  designed 
as  representations  of  the  linga,  the  phallic  symbol 
under  which  Siva  is  still  worshiped  in  parts  of  India. 
The  faces,  therefore,  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the 
god  whose  device  they  adorn. 

Siva  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  deity  of 
death  but  as  the  spirit  of  rebirth.  Nature  withered  at 
the  fall  of  the  year  and  that  was  obviously  the  work 
of  the  Destroyer.  But  almost  immediately  the  grain 
fields  sprouted  once  more  and  the  lost  fertility  of  the 
world  returned.  And  this  was  not  the  gift  of 
Brahma  who  had  created  things  in  the  first  place, 
nor  of  Vishnu  who  preserved  them.  Hence,  in  the 
person  of  Siva  were  linked  the  twin  mysteries  of  life 
and  death,  and  the  god  was  petitioned  alike  by  war- 
riors bent  on  slaughter  and  by  timid  wives  who 
wished  for  sons. 

So  it  is  Siva,  all  things  to  all  men  among  the 
Khmers,  who  stands  guard  at  the  gates  of  Angkor 
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Thorn,  and  his  aura — intangible  and  thin  inasmuch 
as  the  auras  of  dead  myths  are  exceptionally  wraith- 
like— that  flickers  in  one's  path  to  the  North. 

Angkor  Thorn  in  its  day  was  probably  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  In  the  early  ninth  century  when 
Yacovarman  was  supervising  the  completion  of  its 
walls  there  was  no  community  in  Europe  to  compare 
with  it.  Rome  had  collapsed  and  stupid  barbarians 
were  still  wandering  over  the  western  frontiers. 
There  was  no  London  as  we  understand  the  city  of 
to-day.  Paris  was  a  straggling  community  still  com- 
fortable within  a  narrow  enceinte.  France  had  not 
yet  decided  to  be  a  nation.  Germany  was  still  a 
stamping-ground  for  nomadic  tribes. 

Angkor  Thorn  in  extent  and  population  was  the 
size  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  its  fall.  It  was  as 
large  as  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  had  something  of  the  intellectual  status  of  Athens 
and  the  might  of  Babylon. 

Its  walls  which  still  rise  intact  out  of  the  moat  are 
twelve  kilometers  in  length  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high.  Four  gates,  placed  at  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  gave  access  to  the  town,  each  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  it  pierced.  A  fifth  arch  broke  the 
enceinte  on  the  east  side  a  few  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  main  gate,  a  triumphal  entryway  for  kings. 
The  city  was  square  and  two  boulevards  connecting 
the  principal  gates  divided  it  into  quarters. 
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Angkor  Thorn  gives  testimony  to  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  Asian  monarchs  in  that  it  is  geometrical  in 
plan.  It  did  not  grow,  as  European  capitals  have 
grown,  out  of  some  haphazard  community  that  ac- 
quired population  and  territory  in  long  periods  of 
undirected  growth.  This  capital  was  carefully 
thought  out  before  it  was  definitely  located.  Its 
streets  were  straight  and  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Its  royal  buildings  were  grouped  in  a  sort 
of  civic  center  at  a  point  equidistant  from  its  gates. 
It  has  none  of  the  crooked  corners  and  slipshod  ad- 
ditions of  old  Occidental  towns  where  cow-trails  be- 
came boulevards.  One  does  not  have  to  translate  its 
inscriptions  to  read  its  history: 

"A  king  came  here  with  an  army  of  subjects  and  a 
limitless  host  of  slaves  and  he  built  this  capital  on  a 
site  where  no  city  had  stood  before." 

The  king  was  Yacovarman  and  this  city,  before 
the  Sanskrit  "Nagara"  (capital)  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  Cambodian  tongue  to  Nokor  and  then  to  Ang- 
kor, was  called  for  its  founder  Yacodhapura.  Yaco- 
varman was  by  no  means  the  first  of  his  line.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  the  thirteenth  of  those  mon- 
archs whose  names  appear  in  the  chronology  of  the 
Khmer  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the  great  river. 
But  he  was  the  first  great  builder,  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  the  great  builders.    It  was  he  who  gave  to  the 
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Khmers  their  incentive  for  erecting  vast  pyramids  of 
stone  and  so,  indirectly  at  least,  it  is  to  Yacovarman 
that  the  world  owes  to-day  what  little  it  does  know 
about  the  culture  of  his  people. 

To  the  five  ornamental  gates  of  the  city  of  Yaco- 
varman, five  sculptured  causeways  fifty  feet  wide 
and  three  hundred  feet  long  stepped  across  the  moat. 
And  here  the  art  of  the  Khmers  took  its  first  great 
leap  from  the  traditions  of  the  Hindu  teachers.  The 
balustrades  were  unlike  anything  that  the  world  has 
seen  before  or  since.  The  rails  were  the  multi-headed 
cobras  previously  mentioned,  and  the  upright  sup- 
ports were  squatting  giants  who  held  the  body  of  the 
carved  snakes  crooked  in  their  arms  and  resting  on 
their  knees.  To-day  many  of  these  giants  have 
grown  tired  of  their  work  and  have  slipped  off  into 
the  moat.  But  an  army  of  them  remains.  Originally 
there  were  fifty-four  on  each  parapet,  one  hundred 
and  eight  to  a  causeway — a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
forty  on  constant  duty  about  the  five  gates  of  the 
city.  Their  average  height — measured  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  head  in  their  crouching 
position — is  something  over  eight  feet.  So  in  their 
stone  bodies  one  finds  a  representation  of  men  who 
in  an  upright  position  would  have  been  about  twelve 
feet  tall.  These  statues  are  anatomically  correct  and 
well  proportioned. 

Archeologists  identify  the  giants  as  demigods  of 
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Hindu  legend,  but  their  faces,  save  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  are  remarkably  human  and  quite  pleas- 
ant. They  seem  to  be  reassuring  the  visitor  against 
the  dubious  welcome  of  Siva  on  the  gate  behind  them. 
On  the  west  side,  however,  it  appears  that  few. 
friends  were  expected.  Possibly  Yacovarman  ex- 
pected in  that  quarter  the  attacks  that  later  came 
down  upon  the  city  along  the  great  lake.  At  any 
rate,  the  western  giants  are  hideous  and  threatening, 
poised  on  their  toes  as  if  prepared  to  leap  forward  at 
a  given  signal  and  toss  their  serpent  into  the  faces  of 
the  foe. 

The  towering  portals  had  as  decoration,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  heads  of  Siva,  sculptured  wings  on  either 
side  representing  triple-headed  elephants  in  deep  bas- 
relief,  their  forelegs  serving  as  columns,  their  trunks 
gripped  about  sprigs  of  lotus.  The  vaulted  entry- 
ways  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  markings  in 
their  masonry  show  where  once  were  set  the  hinges 
of  the  gates.  The  gates  themselves  were  made  either 
of  bronze  or  of  wood  and  have  disappeared  as  the  re- 
sult of  looting  or  decay. 

From  each  of  the  five  towers  the  straight  roads  cut 
into  the  city  to  reach  a  fitting  terminus  in  the  group 
of  temples  and  royal  buildings  on  the  central  plaza. 
French  artistry  has  rebuilt  these  highways  without 
departing  perceptibly  from  their  original  plan.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  locate  them,  for  traces  of  their 
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curbs  were  found  even  among  the  trees,  and  hundreds 
of  years  of  disuse  had  not  entirely  obliterated  their 
gradients.  The  roads  were  very  nearly  a  mile  long 
and  ninety  feet  wide.  Debris  of  household  pottery, 
building  tile  and  fountain  conduits,  unearthed  along 
these  axes,  would  indicate  that  the  journey  from  the 
walls  to  the  heart  of  the  city  was  through  a  region 
of  gardens  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  palaces  of 
the  nobles. 

The  East  Gate  to-day  bears  the  traditional  name 
"Door  of  the  Dead,"  and  the  road  that  pierces  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  via  sacra  consecrated 
to  religious  pageantry.  At  any  rate,  the  East  Gate 
gives  the  best  view  of  the  Bay  on  temple  rising  from 
its  dragon-guarded  terraces  to  its  dominating  central 
tower. 

Etienne  Aymonier,  historian  of  the  Khmers, 
points  out  that  although  the  objective  mass  of  the 
civic  center  is  the  same  no  matter  what  one's  point  of 
view,  the  perspective  varies  and  the  terrific  ruin  of 
the  Bayon  as  seen  from  the  west  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  east. 

The  South  Gate,  through  which  one  enters  Ang- 
kor Thorn  as  he  comes  up  from  Angkor  Vat,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  portal  of  the  merchants,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  markets  were  somewhere  near 
the  point  where  it  approaches  the  gray  shade  of  the 
central  temple.    It,  too,  presents  an  instant  view  of 
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the  Bayon  and  a  perspective  that  sweeps  upward 
majestically  from  the  feet  of  the  giants  to  the  "stone 
tiaras  of  the  pyramid." 

The  north  highway  comes  southward  through  a 
region  of  minor  temples  and  along  the  public  square, 
an  open  space  half  a  mile  long  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide,  where  the  Khmer  culture  held  its 
fetes,  drilled  its  elephants,  massed  in  pageants  to  its 
gods  and  girt  itself  for  war.  This  road  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  the  four  in  that  it  leads  past  the 
royal  terrace  amid  traces  of  kingly  palaces,  public 
buildings  and  the  fanes  of  conflicting  religions.  But 
like  the  others  it  comes  to  the  same  climax  in  the 
shrine  of  the  Bayon,  "the  temple  to  the  great  lord 
Siva,  supreme  ruler  of  the  world." 

Other  streets  led  off  at  right  angles  from  these 
principal  thoroughfares.  One  can  envision  them 
lined  with  shops  and  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  and  plunging  into 
squalor  and  slum  as  they  took  their  course  toward 
the  walls.  Virtually  nothing  of  this  civic  life  of 
Angkor  Thorn  has  been  recorded  either  in  the  in- 
scriptions or  in  the  no  less  easily  translated  evidence 
of  ruins. 

The  Khmers,  who  have  left  the  world  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  ever  constructed  of  stone, 
were  primarily  a  race  of  woodworkers.  Much  of 
their  engineering  and  no  small  amount  of  their  orna- 
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merit  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  principles  that 
they  established  when  carpentry  was  their  foremost 
art.  And  so,  even  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  the 
forests  gave  them  the  material  for  their  homes. 
Their  temple  pyramids  were  mountains  of  rock  but 
their  private  dwellings — even  their  palaces — were 
constructed  after  a  plan  that  went  far  back  into  the 
traditions  of  the  race.  They  were  wooden  structures 
with  occasional  embellishments  in  the  way  of  tiled 
roofs  and  lead-plated  walls. 

So  the  city  that  was  the  real  city — the  city  of  the 
people  of  Angkor — was  blotted  out  by  fire  or 
weather  or  the  hungry  white  ants  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  deserted.  Only  through  their  piety  and  the 
immodesty  of  their  kings  did  these  mysterious  mil- 
lions escape  the  oblivion  that  pressed  so  closely  upon 
them. 

Yacovarman,  called  with  some  logic  the  "King  of 
Glory,"  reigned  over  the  Khmers  from  889  to  909  of 
our  era.  He  was  the  son  of  Indravarman  and  the 
queen  Indradevi  which  means  little  or  nothing  to  one 
who  can  not  mold  personalities  to  fit  the  echoing 
names  of  Angkor.  He  was  educated  by  Vamaciva, 
a  Brahman  of  princely  lineage,  and  that  means  much. 
He  was  less  than  twenty  years  old  when  he  took  the 
throne  of  what  was  even  then  the  most  thriving  coun- 
try of  the  Orient.  The  inscriptions  tend  to  show  that 
the  first  years  of  his  administration  were  under  the 
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tutelage  of  this  Vamaciva  who  had  been  spiritual  ad- 
viser to  the  late  king.  One  may  gather  that  the 
Brahman  had  no  small  part  in  the  development  of  the 
aspirations  that  led  to  the  building  of  the  capital. 

The  royal  city  at  that  period  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pra  Khan  of  Angkor 
which  lies  ruined  beyond  the  north  wall  of  Angkor 
Thorn.  If  so  the  arts  of  the  Khmers  had  come  a  long 
way  toward  perfection.  They  were  receiving  stimu- 
lus from  Java  through  an  influx  of  missionaries  and 
teachers. 

Yacovarman  was  probably  the  most  free-handed 
letter  writer  in  all  the  royal  line  of  Angkor.  He  was 
duly  appreciative  of  his  own  works  and  with  con- 
siderable foresight  he  put  up  enough  great  walls  to 
permit  the  carving  of  his  eulogies  in  suitable  array. 
Thanks  to  him  the  dates  of  the  early  history  of  Ang- 
kor Thorn  are  well  fixed.  But  for  all  of  that  the  man 
himself  is  an  enigma  not  easily  detached  from  the 
shadows  of  his  temples. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  most  of  his  inscriptions 
written  in  a  new  alphabet  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
survived  long  after  his  death  ...  an  alphabet  which 
shows  distinct  evidence  of  Javanese  influence.  For 
the  rest  he  submerged  himself  in  his  works  and  it  is 
only  through  a  few  bas-reliefs  and  isolated  chronicles 
that  one  finds  him  to  have  been  human  and  not  a 
stone  figure  such  as  his  lord  Siva. 
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He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  fragmentary  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  a 
man  capable  of  fighting  a  tiger  with  his  bare  hands. 
And  he  brought  to  his  program  of  public  works  all 
the  energy  that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  person 
of  exceptional  physical  strength.  He  was  a  dreamer 
with  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  race.  A  re- 
ligious enthusiast  whose  belief  in  his  lord  Siva  was 
vivid  enough  to  make  the  god  an  active  partner  in  his 
works.  And  he  was  a  king  of  kings  with  proper 
pride  in  his  calling. 

Early  in  his  reign  he  sent  to  the  widely  scattered 
communities  of  his  realm  steles  engraved  in  Sanskrit 
and  his  new  alphabet  announcing  to  all  and  sundry 
that  he  intended  to  give  to  Siva  "a  noble  monastery 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  glory."  This  monastery 
was  undoubtedly  the  Bayon  which  Yacovarman 
rushed  to  completion  with  a  speed  that  might  be  con- 
sidered incredible  even  in  these  days  of  mechanical 
building  devices  and  easy  transport. 

When  the  armies  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  site 
of  Angkor  Thorn  and  the  first  basketful  of  earth  was 
taken  out  of  the  ditch  that  was  to  be  its  moat  is  not 
known.  But  it  is  historic  that  eleven  years  after  the 
son  of  Indravarman  took  the  throne  he  came  through 
the  North  Gate  into  a  completed  city.  The  tower 
of  the  Bayon  stood  against  the  sky  like  nothing  else 
in  the  world,  the  finest  expression  of  a  people  aware 
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for  the  first  time  of  their  own  magnificence.  And  in- 
to the  town  came  the  rejoicing  thousands  to  gaze, 
awe-stricken,  at  this  reincarnation  of  Babylon  and  to 
hope,  as  Yacovarman  must  have  hoped,  that  the  de- 
stroyer god  would  appreciate  the  signal  honor  that 
had  been  conferred  on  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Capital  of  the  King  of  Glory 
the  puzzling  works  of  yacovarman 

Lord  Siva  seems  to  have  been  eminently  impartial 
in  his  gifts  of  destruction.  Before  Angkor  Thorn 
was  a  year  old  Yacovarman,  the  King  of  Glory,  was 
fighting  for  its  preservation  and  his  own.  A  prince 
named  Bharata  Rahou  Sambouddhi  organized  a  re- 
bellion for  grievances  that  unfortunately  have  not 
been  recorded,  and  one  calm  evening,  when  the  moon 
had  gone  down  behind  the  Bayon,  made  a  successful 
raid  on  the  royal  terrace. 

The  outer  sentries  of  the  palace  were  killed.  The 
inner  guards,  when  they  suddenly  became  aware  of 
armed  men  bursting  through  the  gates  and  coursing 
along  the  galleries,  fled  into  the  gardens  and  never 
came  back.  Yacovarman  was  aroused  from  his  sleep 
by  the  noise  of  the  attack  and  dashed  out  into  a  cor- 
ridor to  engage  in  what  was  virtually  single-handed 
battle  against  the  rebels. 

The  inscriptions  give  only  a  brief  record  of  what 
happened.     They  take  the  prowess  of  the  king  for 
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granted  and  mention  only  that  he  "fought  in  person 
and  was  exposed  to  many  grave  dangers,"  and  that 
"two  nobles,  loyal  to  him,  sacrificed  their  lives  to  save 
him." 

But  one  can  reconstruct  the  scene  easily  enough 
in  view  of  the  outcome.  Yacovarman  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  front  restricted  by  the  width  of  the  cor- 
ridor. Despite  the  number  of  rebels  only  two  or 
three  could  reach  him  at  once  and  these  were  sil- 
houetted against  the  light  of  torches  borne  by  the 
men  behind  them.  Back  to  wall  this  giant  who  could 
kill  tigers  with  his  bare  hands  battered  down  rank  on 
rank  of  his  foes  until  presently  he  split  the  skull  of 
Bharata  Rahou  Sambouddhi  and  the  revolt  was 
finished. 

Many  have  read  in  the  incident  an  augury  of  the 
fate  that  was  one  day  to  overtake  the  Khmers. 
Where  cities  capable  of  housing  a  million  souls  could 
be  built  in  a  decade  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
there  was  fecund  soil  for  revolt.  Subject  races  did 
this  building — bitter  savages  waiting  despairingly 
for  a  chance  to  free  themselves.  What  odds  to  them 
if  a  civilization  should  go  into  chaos  as  a  result  of 
their  rebellion?  Civilization  meant  nothing  to  them 
but  the  privilege  of  hauling  cut  rock  for  incredible 
miles  over  scorching  roads.  They  got  nothing  out  of 
culture  except  bad  food  and  welts  from  a  rawhide 
whip.    Angkor  seems  to  have  had  within  it  the  ele- 
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ments  of  its  own  destruction  from  the  day  when 
Yacovarman  first  stood  before  the  Bay  on  and 
marveled  at  his  handiwork. 

One  who  looks  upon  Angkor  Thorn  through  mod- 
ern eyes  may  see  in  it  plenty  that  smacks  of  vulgarity. 
In  the  year  900  it  must  have  seemed  a  jumble  of 
architectural  monstrosities  had  there  been  any 
standards  for  a  judgment  of  such  matters.  Its  de- 
signers apparently  had  no  idea  of  restraint.  Its 
carved  elephants  are  all  life  size.  Its  Brahmanic 
symbols  are  repeated  endlessly  until  the  eye  is  be- 
wildered in  the  contemplation  of  them.  Its  temple 
was  intended  to  be  the  largest  building  in  the  Orient 
and  probably  was.  The  faces  of  Siva  which  scanned 
the  town  from  every  wall  of  every  pinnacle  were 
gigantic  and  amazing  rather  than  masterpieces  of 
art. 

And  yet  it  is  probable  that  no  race  as  young  cul- 
turally as  these  works  indicate  the  Khmers  to  have 
been  ever  produced  anything  to  compare  with  Ang- 
kor Thorn  for  the  sheer  boldness  of  its  conception 
and  the  sheer  energy  of  its  execution.  The  Khmers 
were  still  little  more  than  experimenters  in  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  architecture.  They  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  an  idea  of  Art.  That  was  to  come  more 
than  a  hundred  years  afterward  in  the  erection  of 
Angkor  Vat.  But  there  is  something  superb  in  the 
picture  of  them  as  youthful  Titans  playing  with 
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mountains  of  rock  and  tossing  up  mighty,  if  over- 
decorated,  cities  as  a  sort  of  casual  gesture. 

The  Bay  on,  dim  and  gray  and  on  the  verge  of 
total  ruin,  is  beautiful  enough  in  its  decay.  The 
never-ending  faces  of  its  tower-cragged  summits 
have  been  weathered  to  mere  shadows.  The  lions  and 
dragons  and  nagas  that  gave  a  rococo  outline  to  its 
terraces  are  dust  or  unidentified  heaps  in  the  marsh 
ground  of  the  temple  area.  And  in  its  ensemble  it 
is  now  a  fitting  shrine  to  the  god  of  desolation,  more 
nearly  than  it  was  when  the  priests  of  the  Khmers 
sang  their  chants  in  its  narrow  galleries. 

Shiny  new  with  its  dragon  terraces  intact  and  its 
white  walls  rising  up  to  pinnacles  flaming  with  gold 
leaf  it  was  hardly  beautiful.  It  was  awesome  rather 
than  esthetic.  It  lacked  the  definite  plan  that  was 
later  to  distinguish  Angkor  Vat.  Its  galleries  were 
narrow  and  dark,  and  tangled  themselves  into  laby- 
rinths. Its  central  tower  was  misshapen  and  some  of 
its  lesser  spires  were  out  of  line  with  the  mass  they 
decorated  and  out  of  plumb.  But  even  so  it  was  the 
greatest  work  that  man  had  yet  produced  in  the  Far 
East  .  .  .  monument  to  a  nation  that  had  almost 
found  a  soul  while  groping  in  the  dark. 

The  name  "Bayon"  is  not  translatable.  Aymonier 
supposes  it  to  have  been  a  term  designating  a  reli- 
quary for  the  ashes  of  kings  and  princes.  That  it 
had  a  close  connection  with  the  royal  line  is  manifest 
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when  one  considers  that  it  was  the  point  of  departure 
from  which  the  entire  plan  of  the  regal  capital  was 
derived.  It  had  no  temple  area  as  earlier  temples  of 
the  Khmers  had  had.  The  entire  city  of  Angkor 
Thorn  was  its  temple  area. 

The  best  face  of  the  shrine  was  turned  toward  the 
east  and  the  road  from  the  East  Gate  came  to  an  end 
in  the  dragon  terrace  at  what  was  virtually  the  sacred 
portico.  The  terrace,  portions  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and 
seventy-five  feet  wide.  Multiheaded  serpents  were 
its  balustrades. 

From  the  terrace  a  staircase  of  stone  rose  toward 
the  first  stage  of  the  pyramid. 

Four  lateral  stairways  dipped  down  to  the  square 
ponds  that  flanked  the  ascent.  These  approaches 
were  decorated  with  scores  of  little  stone  lions. 

The  platform  at  the  head  of  the  rising  stairs  led  to 
an  ornamental  portal  surmounted  by  towers  of  Siva. 

Beyond  the  high  arch  one  came  to  the  first 
galleries.  These  galleries  were  continuous  about  the 
edge  of  the  first  stage  of  the  ziggurat.  They  had  a 
total  length  of  some  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
yards — east  and  west  galleries  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven yards  each  and  north  and  south  galleries 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  yards  each. 

Steeper  stairways  led  to  the  second  stage  which 
measured  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  on  its 
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long  side  and  was  nearly  square.  Here  the  galleries 
intermingled  in  an  architectural  riot.  One  sees  the 
remains  of  an  outer  enceinte  and  a  double  inner  gal- 
lery with  a  bewildering  array  of  cross  members. 
Each  crossing  was  surmounted  by  one  of  the  four- 
faced  towers,  and  this  stage  of  the  temple  was  made 
a  great  forest  of  spires  through  which  the  complacent 
leer  of  Siva  was  multiplied  as  in  a  hall  of  mirrors. 

The  third  stage,  whose  roots  went  down  to  the  very 
base  of  the  pyramid,  was  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on 
the  east  and  west  side  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  along  its  other  face.  Here  also  was  a  maze 
of  side  chapels  and  communicating  galleries.  A 
dozen  little  shrines  stood  about  the  edge  of  this  stage 
reached  by  colonnades  and  corridors  that  were  a  lace- 
work  of  sculpturing.  The  sanctuary  of  the  god  was 
in  the  exact  center,  a  dark  and  dismal  chamber,  un- 
ornamented  and  virtually  inaccessible. 

It  stands  there  to-day — doubly  pathetic  as  the  rain 
sluices  down  from  the  chipped  roofs,  doubly  silent 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  temple  and  the  monkeys  are 
chattering  outside.  It  is  no  more  empty  now  than  it 
ever  was  perhaps.  That  deity  no  longer  fills  its 
throne  is  no  surprise.  The  tragedy  is  not  in  the  gods 
who  have  gone  out  into  the  twilight  but  in  the  human 
hope  that  was  enshrined  here  with  them  and  now  has 
vanished. 

Up  above  rises  the  central  tiara  to  an  apex  one 
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hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  ground  level,  lift- 
ing to  the  greatest  eminence  it  ever  attained  in  Ang- 
kor the  silent  mask  of  the  tight-lipped,  deaf-eared 
Destroyer.  There  were  forty  lesser  towers  similarly 
decorated.  Their  wreckage  spills  down  into  the  de- 
serted courts. 

Aymonier  has  this  to  say  of  the  Bayon: 

"This  great  temple  of  the  new  capital — this  vast 
step  pyramid  with  its  dominating  tower — was  per- 
haps the  masterpiece  of  pure  Cambodian  architec- 
ture; remarkable  among  other  things  for  the  power 
and  extreme  originality  of  its  architectural  idea,  ex- 
pression of  an  art  heavy  enough,  perhaps,  but  yoimg, 
vigorous,  and  achieving  so  nearly  its  apogee.  Its 
architects  were  able  to  assemble  galleries,  domes  and 
sanctuaries  in  a  grandiose  aspect  that  could  be  envi- 
sioned in  a  single  glance  and  we  can  see  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  temple  contributed  admirably  to 
this  magic  spectacle." 

What  remains  of  the  magic  of  the  Bayon  to-day  is 
to  be  found  principally  in  the  bas-reliefs  along  the 
inner  walls  of  its  galleries.  There  one  steps  out  of 
the  depressing  atmosphere  of  decay  and  death  and 
comes  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Khmers  marching  in  all  its  ancient  grandeur  .  .  . 
through  the  heaven  of  Indra  and  through  the  market- 
places of  Angkor  Thorn  .  .  .  over  fields  of  battle 
and  under  enchanted  seas.  Miracle  and  common- 
place mingle  here  in  this  chiseled  cinema  as  one  would 
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expect  them  to  mingle.  Here,  if  nowhere  else  in  the 
meager  records  of  their  existence,  the  Khmers  are  as 
they  ought  to  he,  creatures  that  once  were  demigods. 

There  must  be  nearly  a  mile  of  these  bas-reliefs — a 
mile  of  charging  elephants  and  parading  kings  and 
battling  warriors  intermingling  with  gods  who  ride 
on  strange  beasts  and  common  folks  who  carry  on 
their  simple  domestic  pursuits  in  a  manner  that  shows 
them  to  be  unaware  of  their  distinguished  company. 
In  this  almost  endless  panorama  are  unfolded  the 
scenes  of  the  Ramayana,  the  Iliad  of  India,  the  leg- 
end of  the  young  Prince  Kambu  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  monarch  of  the  Nagas,  and  the  deeds 
of  Yacovarman  who  "killed  an  elephant  with  one 
hand  and  strangled  a  tiger."  Princely  nobles  ride  to 
the  chase  or  lean  from  their  horses  in  a  game  that 
must  have  been  something  like  polo.  Animals  rove 
through  dense  forests.  Schools  of  fish  move  about 
in  a  stony  sea.  War-craft  meet  in  naval  battles. 
Acrobats,  hand  balancers  and  jugglers  try  to  com- 
plete their  difficult  tricks  as  they  have  been  trying 
since  they  were  frozen  in  stone  here  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Women  nurse  their  babies  or  prepare  their 
meals  in  pots  of  familiar  shape  over  open  fires.  Mer- 
chants dispense  their  wares  from  wicker  baskets. 

Brahmans  and  dancing-girls  and  pilgrims  and 
princesses  and  concubines  and  slaves  come  out  of  the 
mists  only  to  return  again.    And  in  the  background 
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move  the  elephants — hundreds  and  thousands  of  ele- 
phants with  unbrellas  spread  over  them  in  token  of 
a  state  procession  or  with  archers  leaning  out  of  the 
palanquins  tossing  death  to  the  Chams. 

It  is  natural  that  one  should  marvel  less  at  the 
monstrous  bulk  of  the  pyramid  than  at  this  whisper- 
ing gallery  of  antiquity.  Out  in  the  sunny  courts 
the  twentieth  century  stands  looking  at  a  temple  and 
noticing  only  its  decay.  Here  one  loiters  in  the  year 
900  and  sees  the  Khmers  setting  out  on  the  road  to 
their  power  and  glory.  True  the  action  has  ceased; 
the  bows  are  bent  but  the  arrows  never  fly.  The 
babes  at  their  mothers'  breasts  are  doomed  never  to 
attain  manhood.  The  elephants  lean  forward  hold- 
ing in  midair  the  feet  that  they  can  not  set  down 
again.  The  marching  warriors  will  reach  no  objec- 
tive. The  petitioners  who  sit  endlessly  in  the  Hall 
of  Audience  must  for  ever  fail  to  obtain  a  judgment 
from  the  king  to  whom  they  speak.  But  even  so  the 
enchantment  that  arrested  the  life  of  the  nation  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Bay  on  is  whiter  magic  than  that 
which  obliterated  it  from  the  cities  beyond  the  thresh- 
old. 

North  of  the  Bay  on  is  the  plaza  where  in  Yacovar- 
man's  day  the  social  life  of  the  capital  was  centered. 
It  corresponded,  probably,  to  the  arenas  of  Rome  as 
the  scene  of  races  and  games  and  spectacles  and  as  a 
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drill  field  for  soldiery  about  to  embark  on  one  of  the 
interminable  expeditions  against  the  Chams  or  the 
Thais. 

Little  enough  is  known  of  the  ceremonials  and 
pageants  that  were  held  here,  but  civilizations  after 
all  do  not  differ  from  one  another  in  any  great  de- 
gree. .  .  .  And  so  we  can  see  the  Khmers  massed 
in  the  square,  tense  at  a  declaration  of  war  or  delir- 
ious with  victory,  taking  up  arms  for  battle  or  wit- 
nessing the  more  peaceful  amusements  of  gladiatorial 
combat  or  elephant  fighting. 

"Their  contests  and  games  probably  were  very 
brutal,"  comments  Aymonier.  "It  is  likely  that  the 
climax  of  the  most  popular  of  them  was  reached  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  participants  if  one  may  judge 
from  what  we  know  of  the  customs  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, softened  probably  by  time,  and  from  the 
struggles  of  bleeding  pugilists  that  even  now  hold  a 
particular  place  in  the  festive  program  of  New 
Year's  Day  at  the  royal  palace  beneath  the  interested 
eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court." 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  public  square  were 
ranged  groups  of  small  temples  in  front  of  which, 
close  to  the  road  that  edged  the  field,  stood  ten  square 
towers  with  pyramidal  tops. 

The  little  temples  on  this  side  of  the  town  nestle 
deep  in  the  clutches  of  the  jungle.  The  work  of 
clearing  has  been  less  complete  here  than  elsewhere 
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in  Angkor  Thorn — although  one  may  reach  all  por- 
tions of  all  the  shrines  without  difficulty.  The  from- 
agers  seem  to  have  retired  a  step  or  two,  undefeated, 
confident  that  one  day  the  Pale  Ones  will  go 
away,  and  the  Cambodian  and  Annamite  axmen  who 
are  continually  burning  up  the  underbrush  will  lie 
down  to  sleep  as  nature  apparently  intended  them  to 
do.  Then  the  forest  can  come  back  again  to  take 
over  the  property  that  it  labored  so  diligently  to  ob- 
tain. 

The  north  corner  of  the  eastern  temple  area  is 
given  over  to  the  five  shrines  of  Pra  Pithu,  mani- 
festly a  Brahman  center  and  possibly  a  theological 
seminary.  Even  in  Yacovarman's  day  religious 
thought  among  the  Khmers  had  undergone  consider- 
able agitation  and  new  gods  were  daily  being  added 
to  the  pantheon  which  acknowledged  Siva  as  its  ruler. 
One  is  surprised  to  find  evidences  of  tolerance  among 
a  people  in  whose  lives  the  state  religion  was  so  vital 
a  factor.  But  there  are  such  evidences.  Vishnu  had 
his  shrines  among  these  little  temples  just  as  he  had 
his  emblems  on  the  royal  terrace  across  the  square. 
Brahma  dwelt  in  Pra  Pithu  and  farther  along  the 
highway  that  led  to  the  North  Gate,  Buddha  was 
honored  with  a  shrine  and  monastery. 

Yacovarman  was  probably  the  most  notable  zealot 
in  all  the  chronology  of  the  Khmers.  He  made  his 
prayers  to  Siva  out  of  masses  of  rock  and  the  sweat 
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and  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves.  His 
pious  aspirations  are  better  known  than  his  deeds. 
But  for  all  that  he  seems  to  have  been  a  cautious  king. 
The  lesser  gods  were  after  all  the  lesser  gods  but 
there  was  no  telling  what  annoyance  they  might  put 
one  to  in  a  future  existence.  .  .  .  Better  to  placate 
them  here  than  hereafter,  and  really  it  took  so  little 
to  keep  them  contented. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  Cinema  in  Stone 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LEPER  KING 

On  the  west  side  of  the  public  square  the  stone 
elephants  walk  in  endless  array — the  final  and  most 
enduring  pageantry  of  the  King  of  Glory.  There 
are  scores  of  these  elephants  carved  in  the  rock  of  a 
terrace  that  lifts  this  portion  of  the  town  some  ten 
feet  above  the  road  level.  They  come  out  of  the  shak- 
ing heat  near  the  gray  skeleton  of  the  Bay  on  and 
proceed  northward  trunk  to  tail  for  hundreds  of 
yards. 

Their  procession  ceases  at  a  staircase  where  they 
step  out  of  the  bas-relief  far  enough  to  permit  their 
trunks  to  serve  as  a  decorative  balustrade.  Down 
these  stairs,  perhaps,  came  the  regal  processions  de- 
scribed by  Tcheou-Ta-Quan,  the  Chinese  chronicler, 
to  spread  out  over  the  square  a  tapestry  of  brass  and 
gold  and  iron  and  crimson — live  elephants  ranging 
alongside  their  stony  images  and  destroying  none  of 
the  magic  of  the  bas-reliefs  by  contrast. 

Beyond  the  stairs  the  terrace  proceeds  again,  this 
time  with  an  elaborate  decoration  of  gryphon-like 
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figures  that  archeologists  have  identified  as  Garou- 
das,  the  creatures  half  men,  half  eagle  who  bore  the 
god  Vishnu  on  his  journeyings.  Another  stairway 
breaks  through  the  convention  of  the  Garoudas  and 
steps  down  to  an  east  and  west  road  that  plunges 
across  the  square  and  through  the  jungle  verdure  of 
Pra  Pithu  to  the  portal  which  legend  has  identified 
as  the  Gate  of  Victory. 

It  is  probable  that  somewhere  near  this  portion  of 
the  wall  was  the  royal  palace.  The  position  of  the 
Garoudas,  standing  with  uplifted  arms  like  caryat- 
ids, has  supported  the  belief  that  at  one  time  build- 
ings stood  on  top  of  the  terrace.  Tcheou-Ta-Quan's 
description  of  the  royal  audience  hall  and  of  the 
close-guarded  mystery  that  was  the  king's  dwelling- 
place  is  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 
Cambodian  legend  had  it  that  in  "the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Khmers  was  a  wall  of  stone  elephants  who 
bore  on  their  backs  the  house  of  the  king."  And 
archeology  has  ratified  the  story  sufficiently  to  mark 
the  site  where  the  palace  probably  stood. 

Beyond  the  wall  of  the  Garoudas  is  still  another 
extension  of  the  terrace  and  a  more  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  carvings.  The  sculpture  here  is  made  up  of 
three  tiers  of  small  human  figures,  most  of  them  sup- 
pliant, none  of  them  betraying  any  connection  with 
the  legend  which  gives  this  portion  of  the  wall  its 
identity  as  the  Terrace  of  the  Leper  King. 
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About  the  Leper  King  and  his  terrace,  more  later. 
Seen  purely  as  an  architectural  feature  this  group  of 
carvings  seems  to  support  the  theory  that  the  plan  of 
Yacovarman  was  altered  by  succeeding  monarchs  to 
meet  the  need  for  more  administrative  buildings. 

The  depth  of  the  terrace  was  something  more  than 
six  hundred  yards,  and  the  royal  park  was  protected 
on  the  west  and  north  and  south  by  a  moat  and  a 
double  enceinte,  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found. 
There  is  evidence,  moreover,  that  the  dubious  protec- 
tion of  the  terrace  wall  was  not  taken  at  more  than 
its  face  value  by  monarchs  who  probably  knew  only 
too  well  the  volatile  nature  of  their  constituents.  Set 
back  from  the  face  of  the  terrace,  archeologists  have 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  unarched  and 
unornamented  but  a  beautiful  architectural  specimen 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  rampart 
which  vanished  before  the  Khmers  left  Angkor. 
This  was  probably  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace 
grounds.  There  were  four  secondary  gates,  two  to 
the  north  and  two  to  the  south. 

As  for  the  palace  itself,  nothing  has  been  found  to 
give  indication  concerning  the  shape  of  it  or  the  ma- 
terial with  which  it  was  constructed.  The  testimony 
of  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  that  it  was  tiled  with  lead  and 
decorated  with  porcelain  remains  uncontrovertible. 

Early  archeologists  identified  the  little  temple  of 
Phimeneakas,  "Shrine  of  the  Air,"  at  the  rear  of  the 
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terrace  enclosure,  as  a  probable  royal  residence.  The 
temple,  in  view  of  what  is  now  known  about  Khmer 
architecture,  could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  but 
the  sacred  ziggurat  that  it  was.  It  is  obviously — 
even  in  its  ruins — a  three-stage  pyramid.  It  is  not 
quite  a  hundred  meters  square  at  the  base  and  is  less 
than  fifty  feet  high. 

Authorities  now  believe  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
chapel  of  the  royal  house,  probably  connected  with 
the  ceremonials  of  investiture.  Legend  gives  it  an 
even  more  intimate  connection  with  affairs  of  State 
as  the  home  of  a  highly  important  ghost. 

Here  once  more  speaks  Yin: 

"The  daughter  of  the  monarch  of  the  Nagas  lived 
in  that  place  when  the  Khmers  ruled  the  world  from 
Angkor,"  he  said  modestly,  as  he  tore  his  attention 
from  the  scurrying  monkeys. 

"You  may  remember  the  legend.  She  was  not  a 
mortal.  Her  father  was  a  demigod  and  her  natural 
shape  was  that  of  the  cobra  with  the  seven  heads.  It 
was  only  to  marry  the  Prince  Kambu  of  the  Arya 
Deca  that  she  took  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
He  objected  to  wedding  a  serpent. 

"The  result  of  that  marriage  was  just  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Kambu  grew  old  and  died. 
But  the  Princess  of  the  Nagas  did  not  die.  She  was 
immortal.  She  could  not  go  back  to  her  people  be- 
cause she  had  lived  so  long  in  the  land  of  the  Kam- 
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bujas  that  she  did  not  know  the  way  to  the  cave 
where  her  father  ruled. 

"So  she  followed  the  Khmers  through  the  valley  of 
the  great  river  until  they  came  to  Angkor  and  then 
she  appeared  to  the  king  who  built  this  town.  She 
told  him  that  he  was  to  construct  a  temple  near  the 
royal  palace.  That  is  how  the  Phimeneakas  came  to 
be  built. 

"But  that  was  not  the  only  demand  of  this  snake 
woman.  By  day  the  magic  was  all  right  and  she 
could  be  a  seven-headed  cobra  and  sun  herself  in  the 
top  gallery  of  her  temple.  But  when  the  sun  went 
down  the  magic  collapsed  and  she  became  a  woman 
once  more. 

"She  did  not  wish  it  so.  Her  husband  was  dead. 
Her  sons  too  were  dead.  Her  descendants  she 
scarcely  knew.  And  she  wanted  to  be  just  a  simple 
immortal  once  more.  But  she  had  been  away  too 
long  from  magic  and  such  things.  She  had  forgotten 
the  charms  that  would  make  her  as  she  had  been  be- 
fore she  became  a  woman. 

"Then  she  decided  upon  a  very  important  course. 
She  figured  that  the  lord  Siva  to  whom  her  father  had 
vowed  allegiance  must  have  some  purpose  in  keeping 
her  among  the  Khmers.  She  decided  that  she  would 
be  the  permanent  first  wife  of  all  the  Kings  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

"So  it  became  the  rule  that  each  king  as  soon  as  he 
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took  the  throne  must  be  wed  to  the  Princess  of  the 
Nagas.  Each  evening  he  must  pay  her  a  visit  of 
state  in  the  temple  of  Phimeneakas  and  that  before 
he  saw  any  of  his  other  wives  or  concubines,  for  the 
Princess  of  the  Nagas  was  very  jealous.  And  she 
would  not  be  deceived  because  she  was  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent. 

"And  that's  the  way  it  went  on  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  kings  did  not  find  the  arrangement  much 
of  a  hardship.  She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world  and  she  had  learned  a  lot  during  the  time 
she  was  compelled  to  live  as  a  mortal.  She  had  a 
very  nice  disposition  and  was  able  to  tell  the  kings 
many  things  about  running  the  kingdom  and  han- 
dling the  royal  household. 

"But  there  was  one  stipulation:  The  Naga 
Princess  demanded  constancy.  At  each  wedding 
she  told  her  new  husband  that  should  he  fail  just  once 
to  make  the  evening  visit  great  woe  would  come  up- 
on the  land  of  the  Khmers.  .  .  .  And  in  the  end  that 
is  just  what  happened.  One  has  only  to  look  upon 
the  ruined  temples  to  see  that  this  story  must  be 
true." 

...  A  beautiful  queen  half  serpent,  half  woman, 
with  the  destiny  of  a  nation  dependent  upon  her 
whim!  One  does  not  have  to  look  deeply  into  this 
matter  to  see  the  resemblance  to  the  Melusine  legend 
of  Europe.    Three  or  four  important  principalities 
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came  to  a  spectacular  and  appropriate  finish  because 
of  the  fish-tailed  Melusine  whose  ubiquity  has  been 
one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  her  story.  Why 
then  begrudge  the  Khmers  the  solace  of  her  com- 
pany— and  her  vengeance — in  another  guise? 

South  of  the  Phimeneakas,  and  set  well  back  from 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  terrace,  is  the  Baphuon 
Temple  which  Tcheou-Ta-Quan  designated  as  the 
tower  of  copper.  There  is  nothing  about  it  now  to 
identify  it  as  a  tower  of  copper.  A  garden  of  jungle 
growth  is  sprouting  from  its  summit  and  even  the 
constant  attention  of  archeologists  has  failed  to  keep 
the  vines  from  strangling  its  galleries. 

It  was  erected  at  some  time  subsequent  to  the  era 
of  Yacovarman  and  probably  was  intended  to  replace 
the  temple  of  Phimeneakas.  Its  base  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  square  and  it  was  close  to  one  hundred 
feet  high. 

In  construction  it  approaches  more  nearly  the 
Egyptian  type  of  pyramid  than  the  other  temples  of 
Angkor  Thorn.  It  rises  in  seven  stages,  three  of 
which  are  encircled  by  narrow  galleries,  and  so  its  rise 
from  base  to  pinnacle  is  more  rapid  and  its  pyramidal 
shape  more  apparent  than  in  ziggurats  such  as  the 
Bayon. 

The  Baphuon  excited  the  imagination  of  others 
than  the  impressionable  Chinaman  who  wrote  of  its 
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copper  spire  (which  probably  it  never  had.)  Some 
of  the  inscriptions  on  contemporary  shrines  refer  to 
it  as  the  "Mountain  of  the  Golden  Horn,"  and  others 
give  it  a  still  more  improbable  designation  as  the 
"Mountain  of  Gold." 

Judging  from  Sanskrit  texts  translated  by 
Aymonier  one  might  hazard  a  guess  that  it  was 
named  after  the  "Mountain  of  Gold"  which  stood  in 
Djamboudvipa,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  dedicated  to  the  "Lord  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Gold"  who  may  have  been  Siva  or  Vishnu.  It 
was  served  by  priests  of  the  royal  household. 

So  much  for  the  minor  mysteries  of  the  royal  ter- 
race. The  most  interesting  puzzle  of  this  ancient 
haunt  of  the  kings  is  to  be  found  in  the  Terrace  of 
the  Leper  King  already  mentioned.  The  figures  en- 
graved on  this  end  of  the  wall  have  been  identified 
as  lords  and  ladies.  Certainly  they  are  human  figures 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  them. 

The  terrace  at  the  point  where  they  join  the  pano- 
rama juts  out  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and 
prosaic  judgment  has  conceded  that  at  one  time  it 
served  as  a  sort  of  reviewing  stand,  connected  to  the 
royal  palace  by  a  gallery,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
majesty  in  watching  the  spectacles  in  the  public 
square. 

However,  one  of  the  Cambodian  legends  that  took 
on  new  life,  after  the  rediscovery  of  Angkor,  had  it 
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that  the  city  of  Yacovarman  was  founded  by  a  leper 
king  and  without  need  for  further  evidence  the  na- 
tives of  the  region  connected  the  story  with  this 
northern  terrace. 

The  adaptibility  of  the  Cambodian  mind  is  evi- 
denced in  some  recent  archeological  developments  in 
the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  curators  noticed  after 
a  heavy  rain  that  a  bit  of  carving  stuck  out  of  the 
wall  some  distance  behind  its  eastern  face.  He  as- 
signed a  workman  to  do  some  excavating  and 
within  a  few  hours  had  made  the  astounding  discovery 
that  there  were  two  facades,  each  intricately  sculp- 
tured and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  passage 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  The  puzzling  feature 
of  the  case  was  that  the  carving  on  the  inner  wall  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  on  the  outer,  thus  obviating 
at  once  the  theory  that  the  false  front  had  been  de- 
signed merely  to  conceal  a  passageway  by  which  the 
king  could  reach  the  terrace  unseen. 

One  plausible  explanation  advanced  by  the  arch- 
eologists  is  that  the  original  terrace  was  too  small  and 
that  the  outer  wall  was  added  merely  to  give  it  size 
and  shape  symmetrical  with  the  rest  of  the  wall. 
Such  a  thing  might  well  have  happened  inasmuch  as 
time,  labor  and  material  meant  nothing  to  the  Kings 
of  Angkor.  The  theory  does  not  explain,  of  course, 
why  there  should  have  been  a  stairway  leading  out 
of  the  slot  between  the  walls  to  the  top  of  the  ter- 
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race.  But  scientific  conjecture  and  the  positivism 
of  legend  have  many  points  in  common,  one  of  them 
being  that  they  ignore  what  they  do  not  care  to  make 
clear. 

As  for  the  folk-lore  that  has  to  do  with  this  corner 
of  Angkor  it  has  the  advantage  of  considerably  more 
romance  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  debates  of  the 
experts  over  the  building  problems  of  the  Khmers. 
In  brief  this  is  it: 

The  story  has  to  do  with  the  brave  monarch,  cher- 
ished of  the  gods,  who  founded  Angkor. 

He  was  not  a  popular  king,  this  city  builder.  The 
people  who  had  carved  the  rock  and  carried  it  for 
long  miles  on  their  shoulders  to  construct  walls  and 
terraces  and  temples  and  palaces,  were  just  a  little 
put  out  with  the  prince  who  had  ordered  them  to  do  it. 

In  his  harem,  however,  the  king  continued  to  enjoy 
popularity,  for,  in  a  fashion  that  seems  to  lift  him 
apart  from  his  Asiatic  contemporaries,  he  was 
thoughtful  of  women  and  he  was  never  harsh  with 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  four  wives.  The 
wives  loved  him  although  his  subjects  did  not,  and  he 
tried  to  derive  therefrom  whatever  consolation  there 
may  have  been  in  his  heritage  as  a  king. 

One  day  the  wives  overheard  a  plot  against  him 
and  advised  him  to  flee  from  Angkor.  He  considered 
the  plan  carefully. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  some  such  plan,"  he  ad- 
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mitted.  "Angkor  has  been  getting  hotter  day  by  day 
and  while  I  shall  not  exercise  much  sovereignty  over 
the  jungle  I  shall  probably  live  a  long  time  there — ■ 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  about  the  situation  here." 

So  in  the  morning  he  set  out  secretly  through  the 
North  Gate  with  his  four  wives  and  wandered  far 
afield,  while  two  of  his  generals,  Vayvonksa  and 
Thonnit,  mustered  the  men  of  their  commands  and 
fought  for  his  crown. 

The  king  and  his  several  queens  had  been  gone  a 
long  time  before  they  found  out  anything  about  this 
and  then  information  came  to  them  quite  by  accident. 

They  chanced  to  visit  a  holy  hermit  who  possessed 
a  heart  of  gold  beneath  a  soiled  exterior.  Almost 
immediately  he  knew  that  he  was  looking  at  a  king. 
Whereupon  he  whetted  his  second  sight  and  discov- 
ered all  that  was  going  on  in  Angkor. 

"You  will  conquer  both  rebels,"  he  forecast.  "And 
in  triumph  you  will  find  only  mire.  But  do  not  lose 
heart  for  in  the  mud  are  unsuspected  jewels." 

Neither  the  king  nor  the  wives  could  make  much 
out  of  this  .  .  .  but  no  matter,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  had  business  in  Angkor  so  they  started  out  at 
once  southward  through  the  jungle.  And  before 
many  days  they  came  upon  the  army  of  Vayvonksa. 
The  king,  unrecognized,  enlisted  with  his  former  gen- 
eral as  a  mercenary. 

Yayvonksa  marched  on  Angkor  and  somewhere  in 
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the  vicinity  or  Pra  Khan  a  great  battle  was  fought. 
Thonnit,  defending  the  town,  was  having  all  the  bet- 
ter of  it  until  in  one  foolish  sally  he  encountered  the 
king  who  cut  off  his  head  with  one  of  the  neatest 
full-arm  swings  seen  in  Cambodia  in  many  a  day. 
The  army  of  Thonnit  turned  to  flee  but  the  king  ral- 
lied the  minor  officers  and  told  them  that  he  would 
take  the  late  general's  place.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office,  after  which  he  turned  upon  Vay- 
vonksa,  routed  his  army  and  killed  him.  He  rode 
toward  the  North  Gate  once  more  master  of  Angkor, 
but  just  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph  his  horse  took 
fright  at  an  old  woman  in  the  road  and  he  was 
pitched  to  the  ground.  The  old  woman  threw  herself 
on  him  and  embraced  him  before  anybody  thought  to 
have  her  killed.  Almost  at  once  the  king  knew  that 
he  had  been  kissed  by  a  leper. 

When  he  rode  into  Angkor  he  rode  alone. 

His  people  shunned  him.  The  guards  of  the  palace 
ran  away  from  him.  The  ministers  of  state  and  the 
minor  officers  of  the  army  held  a  hurried  meeting  and 
decreed  that  he  must  live  in  isolation  at  the  north  end 
of  the  royal  terrace.  And  there  he  lived  alone  until 
one  day  the  four  wives  dug  a  tunnel  to  the  place  of 
his  imprisonment  and  remained  with  him  till  he  died. 
He  knew  at  last  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  that  in 
the  mire  he  would  find  unsuspected  jewels.  .  .  . 

The  names  of  the  wives  as  the  story  is  related 
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around  Angkor  are  not  familiar  except  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  called  Roum-Sey-Sack.  This  lady  in 
another  folk-tale  was  found  floating  as  an  infant  in 
the  bud  of  a  lotus  flower  and  figured  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  pet  crocodile.  What  more  natural  than  her 
appearance  in  the  affairs  of  Angkor  as  a  self-sacrific- 
ing heroine? 

There  is  a  statue  on  the  terrace  of  the  Leper 
King.  .  .  .  At  present  it  is  believed  to  be  a  conven- 
tional figure  of  the  seated  Siva.  But  at  one  time  it 
was  identified  as  the  image  of  the  king  who  had 
fought  well  against  all  but  the  dread  infection. 

So  much  for  legend.  Tradition,  which  is  some- 
thing else  again,  has  held  for  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  king  who  founded  Angkor  Thorn  was  a  leper. 
And  it  is  historic  that  Yacovarman  was  the  builder. 
The  King  of  Glory  died  before  he  was  forty  years 
old,  presumably  of  disease  inasmuch  as  inscriptions 
show  his  eldest  son  to  have  succeeded  him  without 
trouble.  It  is  significant  that  his  name,  despite  its 
glorious  connections  in  the  history  of  Angkor,  was 
never  taken  by  any  of  his  successors. 

Chinese  records  of  the  thirteenth  century  mention 
the  leprosy  of  the  first  king  of  Angkor  Thorn  as  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  and  to-day  natives 
point  out  a  spot  in  the  forest  where  his  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cremated  after  he  had  renounced 
his  throne  and  died  in  seclusion. 
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Aymonier  who  reviews  all  of  this  evidence  without 
attempting  a  judgment  closes  with  a  comment  on  the 
career  of  Yacovarman  which  after  all  is  more  to  the 
point  than  any  mere  study  of  his  possible  physical 
debilities : 

"Leper  or  not  this  young  and  boastful  king,  who 
celebrated  his  glories  in  tablets  with  marvelous  epi- 
thets, is  a  striking  example  of  the  vanity  of  human 
grandeurs.  His  name  is  one  of  the  first  which  I 
read  .  .  .  the  date  in  figures  of  his  arrival,  811  of 
the  local  era,  was  the  first  which  I  deciphered.  But 
if  I  have  been  able  to  aid  by  my  feeble  efforts  in  his 
emergence  from  the  oblivion  in  which  he  has  slept  for 
centuries  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  disrup- 
tion of  his  grandiose  masterpiece — the  ten  square 
kilometers  of  his  capital  invaded  by  the  forest  and 
given  over  to  the  wild  animals  and  the  serpents." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Necromancy  at  Pra  Khan 
the  reassembling  of  a  skeleton 

There  are  always  weird  noises  in  the  jungle — gib- 
bons leaping  in  the  treetops,  insects  droning  across 
the  shafts  of  light  where  the  sun  strikes  down  through 
the  green,  birds  with  querulous  whistles,  and  the  rus- 
tling of  leaves  where  unseen  animals  go  about  their 
unclassified  business.  The  formidable  chaos  of  the 
forest  is  terrifying  at  first  because  it  seems  to  be 
rooted  in  death.  Later  it  is  doubly  terrifying  because 
of  the  life  that  shimmers  momentarily  in  its  sun 
spangles  and  whispers  incessantly  from  its  shadows. 

After  a  while  one  becomes  used  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  spying  eyes  and  to  the  murmurs  that  filter 
through  this  graveyard  of  time.  The  ghosts  of  the 
forest  seem  harmless  enough  in  daylight  whatever 
may  be  their  activities  at  night.  One  does  not  be- 
grudge them  their  odd  little  moans  nor  their  incessant 
and  unfriendly  surveillance.    And  yet  .  .  . 

There  are  voices  in  the  groves  of  the  Sacred  Sword. 
Iron  clinks  on  stone.     And  there  is  a  rumble  as  of 
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falling  debris.  .  .  .  Ghastly  sounds  in  this  loneli- 
ness .  .  .  more  awesome  than  the  crashing  progress 
of  the  elephant  or  the  furtive  passage  of  the  tiger, 
for  the  animals  have  a  right  to  be  here  and  human 
voices  should  have  ceased  to  echo  in  this  jungle  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago. 

So  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that  one  pushes 
through  the  curtain  of  bamboo  and  comes  at  last  to 
the  threshold  of  Pra  Khan.  Nor  does  a  mere  sight  of 
the  long  causeway,  strewn  with  wreckage,  and  the 
brown  temple  spilling  its  tiles  through  the  snaky  en- 
ceinte of  the  trees,  tend  to  alter  one's  presentiment 
that  he  is  about  to  intrude  upon  some  unholy  rite. 
Something  is  amiss  here.  Men  are  moving  beyond 
the  causeway.  Artizans  are  chiseling  rock  and  coolies 
are  hauling  huge  blocks  into  place  with  ropes  of  vine 
twist.  It  is  an  incredible  scene.  There  is  no  explana- 
tion for  it  save  that  possibly  in  wandering  about 
through  the  trees  one  has  strayed  from  the  path  that 
leads  to  automobile  roads  and  the  twentieth  century, 
and,  in  some  occult  fashion,  has  stepped  back  through 
the  hoary  cycles  of  years  into  the  days  when  Angkor 
was  young. 

Here,  moving  about  as  they  did  a  thousand  years 
ago,  are  the  Khmers  directing  their  slaves  in  the  up- 
lifting of  a  temple  to  the  high  gods.  Their  tools  are 
unchanged.  Their  methods  are  the  same  as  when 
their  race  set  out  over  the  south  countryside  to  die. 
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The  men,  so  far  as  dress  and  poise  and  facial  contours 
are  concerned,  might  have  stepped  directly  out  of  the 
bas-reliefs. 

It  is  almost  with  surprise  that  one  discovers  them 
to  be  flesh  and  blood.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  magic 
in  this  is  less  potent  than  one  might  imagine  when  one 
comes  upon  it  suddenly  after  a  plunge  through  the 
echoing  forest.  Come  to  think  about  it,  the  French 
have  something  to  do  with  this  and  the  French  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Khmers  in  their  prime.  This 
is  not  exactly  a  view  of  the  life  of  the  temple  builders, 
however  close  may  be  the  approximation. 

Here  stands  Pra  Khan,  the  Pra  Khan  of  Angkor 
as  distinguished  from  the  Pra  Khan  that  lies  almost  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  east — city  of  the  sacred  sword 
and  perhaps  the  capital  where  the  culture  of  the 
Khmers  was  nourished  until  it  burst  into  full  flower 
in  the  city  and  temples  that  lie  to  the  south.  The 
Pra  Khan  of  Angkor  is  a  ruin  so  extensive,  so 
desolate  that  it  seems  to  be  the  product  of  high  ex- 
plosive rather  than  ambitious  verdure,  but  a  ruin 
whose  beauty,  triumphant  over  chaos,  has  led  science 
to  attempt  here  a  work  of  restoration. 

So  these  men  who  stand  half  naked  in  the  cool 
depths  of  what  was  once  a  temple  basin  are  not  the 
Khmers  but  their  dismal  sons.  They  are  not  wraiths 
come  back  from  their  ashes  to  carry  on  interminably 
the  task  they  once  performed  so  well  in  the  erection 
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of  a  great  shrine.  They  are  laborers  whose  only 
interest  in  the  work  is  thirty  Mexican  cents  per  diem 
and  whose  only  ambition  is  to  reach  the  cool  shadows 
that  lie  at  the  end  of  the  long  afternoon. 

With  great  reluctance  they  go  about  the  simple  en- 
gineering incident  to  the  slinging  of  rocks  to  bamboo 
poles  and  carrying  them  up  to  the  causeway.  They 
loiter  with  ultra-modern  skill  over  such  details  as  the 
scraping  of  moss  from  a  sculptured  fragment  or  the 
sweeping  of  a  leaf -strewn  block. 

Even  so  the  visitor  can  not  behold  them  without 
f eeling  that  he  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  they 
have  done  something  that  not  even  the  enchanted 
figures  of  the  bas-reliefs  could  do  in  bringing  back  for 
one  moment  and  in  one  small  corner  the  life  of 
Angkor.  They  may  be  like  the  individual  actors  in 
a  pageant  only  slightly  aware  of  what  the  plot  is  all 
about  and  less  than  a  little  concerned  with  it.  But  in 
the  ensemble  they  are  the  Khmers  as  the  Khmers 
were  when  the  step  pyramids  began  to  blossom  in  the 
plain  of  Cambodia. 

The  work  of  reconstruction  somehow  gets  itself 
done — as  one  may  gather  from  the  careful  assem- 
blage of  components  that  once  fitted  together  and  will 
be  fitted  together  again  as  stone  giants  carrying  a 
long  serpent  across  a  temple  causeway.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  causeway  the  pavement  ends  in  a  little 
mound  of  earth  but  one  sees  a  trench  recently  sunk 
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at  the  side  of  the  mound  to  reveal  an  avenue  of  lan- 
terns buried  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  loam.  The 
drifting  earth,  product  no  doubt  of  forest  decay,  has 
served  a  purpose  here,  for  the  sculptures  on  the  sides 
of  the  stone  lanterns  are  as  legible  as  they  were  when 
first  carved.  Perhaps,  eventually,  they  will  divulge 
the  secrets  of  Pra  Khan  and  no  district  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Angkor  is  more  in  need  of  a  revelation. 

Pra  Khan  lies  a  few  kilometers  to  the  northeast  of 
the  North  Gate;  of  Angkor  Thorn.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  it  now  except  its  temple  cloisters,  and  they 
are  in  a  state  of  ruin  that  closely  approaches  annihila- 
tion. But  there  is  plentiful  evidence  that  at  one  time 
an  important  religious  center  occupied  this  site.  It  is 
within  reason,  as  Aymonier  suggests,  that  it  was  the 
great  capital  of  the  Pre-Angkorean  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Khmers  .  .  .  that  here  in  these  root- 
clothed  halls  Yacovarman  dreamed  the  dream  that 
became  Angkor  Thorn. 

The  temple  itself  is  of  a  period  probably  much 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Bayon,  but  there  are  portions 
of  its  structure  which  reveal  its  alliance  to  the  same 
school  that  produced  the  masterpieces  of  Yacod- 
hapura.  The  groups  of  giants  and  multiheaded 
cobras  along  its  causeways  are  the  same  as  those 
which  guard  the  gates  of  Angkor  Thorn  and  prob- 
ably in  no  worse  state  of  collapse  here  than  in  the 
great  capital.     The  scheme  of  the  temple  grounds 
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might  well  be  that  of  one  of  the  later  shrines  although 
Pra  Khan  was  not  a  pyramid.  The  decorative 
friezes  are  well  executed  and  if  the  shrine  of  the 
Sacred  Sword  fails  to  find  a  place  in  the  era  of  mag- 
nificence described  as  Angkorean  it  is  only  because 
the  restraint  was  greater  in  this  northern  shrine.  Its 
architects  were  less  daring,  less  original  perhaps  .  .  . 
but  who  can  say  that  they  did  not  achieve  a  closer  ap- 
proach to  beauty? 

The  temple  area  of  Pra  Khan  is  rectangular, 
nearly  a  thousand  yards  in  length  on  its  east  and  west 
dimension  and  something  over  eight  hundred  yards 
in  width.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  now  dry,  and 
a  wall,  most  of  which  has  fallen  away.  The  south 
wall  was  only  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
moat  of  Angkor  Thorn. 

In  construction  the  temple  was  a  nest  of  galleries 
connected  by  cross  corridors.  Save  that  it  was  built 
on  level  ground  instead  of  on  a  cone  of  rock  it  was 
much  the  type  of  shrine  from  which  the  three-step 
ziggurats  were  derived. 

Massed  walls  clustered  about  it.  The  galleries 
themselves  were  arranged  as  for  a  defense  of  the  faith 
whose  fires  burned  before  the  holy  of  holies  at  the 
center.  .  .  .  One  encircled  the  other,  and  moats  and 
artificial  ponds  possibly  lay  between.  Pra  Khan, 
when  it  was  completed  and  the  priests  walked  into  it 
chanting  the  litanies  of  Siva,  must  have  seemed  in- 
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vulnerable  and  yet  not  once  in  all  its  changing  history 
was  it  able  to  keep  out  the  evil  ones  that  sought  its 
sanctuary — neither  the  heretics  who  effaced  the  em- 
blems of  the  Destroyer  and  planted  in  their  stead  the 
cuckoo  symbols  of  Buddha,  nor  the  ultimate  Con- 
queror whether  Thai  invader  or  Angkorean  rebel  or 
shadow  of  plague.  And  in  its  final  weakness  it  was 
not  able  to  withstand  the  trees  that  clutched  at  it 
amorously  and  tore  out  its  heart. 

Pra  Khan  is  second  in  extent  only  to  the  Bayon 
and  Angkor  Vat  among  the  great  temples  of  Cam- 
bodia. It  was  as  much  a  thing  of  intricate  detail  and 
gauzy  carving  as  either  of  its  rivals.  It  is  second  to 
none  in  devastation. 

One  who  would  penetrate  its  galleries  to-day  is 
constantly  balked  by  the  piles  of  stone  that  have  fal- 
len from  the  shattered  vaults.  Tree  roots,  white  as 
bleached  bones  and  ubiquitous  as  serpents,  writhe  in 
impenetrable  masses  through  the  cloistered  openings. 
From  the  tops  of  its  galleries  rise  the  inevitable 
fromagers  which  by  some  old  inconsistency  are  now 
holding  together  the  walls  and  lintels  and  gables  that 
in  an  earlier  day  they  pried  apart. 

Four  causeways  led  into  the  temple  area,  across  the 
moat  and  through  the  cinctures  of  chiseled  masonry 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  sanctuary.  Only  one 
road  is  now  practicable  to  the  visitor — the  highway 
from  the  north,  and  it  follows  a  haphazard  course 
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along  the  broken  dike  where  once  walked  the  kings. 
The  eastern  causeway  is  the  one  on  which  the  Cam- 
bodian laborers  are  now  carrying  out  their  long  slow 
work  of  reconstruction,  and  some  day  it  will  be  fit  for 
traffic  once  more.  It  was  the  road  of  honor  to  Pra 
Khan  when  the  temple  was  new,  at  once  a  via  sacra 
and  a  highway  of  triumph.  To-day,  though  its  pave- 
ment is  intact,  it  is  useless,  for  one  end  of  it  lies  in  a 
tangle  of  jungle  and  the  other  is  smothered  abruptly 
in  the  rubbish  heaps. 

Iron  clinks  on  stone.  There  are  whispering  voices 
in  the  old  basins  that  flank  the  causeway.  Half -clad 
coolies  set  their  shoulders  under  a  bamboo  pole  from 
which  is  suspended  a  square  of  rock.  Bodies  of  men 
slip  through  the  green-toned  shafts  of  light.  Temple 
builders  are  erecting  a  sanctuary  to  the  god  Siva  and 
will  call  it  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Sword.  .  .  .  But 
the  pageantry  is  somehow  less  convincing  than  it  was 
before  one  looked  into  the  broken  cloisters.  One  can 
not  see  the  builders  in  what  is  left  of  Pra  Khan  but 
only  the  destroyers,  grim,  relentless  and  terribly 
efficient. 

Two  kilometers  east  of  Pra  Khan's  eastern  moat 
is  a  square  depression  with  a  chapel  at  the  center — 
the  strange  little  temple  of  Neak  Pean.  Its  basins 
are  dry  now  save  when  the  rains  of  the  spring  fill 
them  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.    But  when  there 
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were  temple  votaries  to  see  that  pond  levels  were 
maintained  this  shrine  to  the  coiled  cobra  must  have 
seemed  like  a  vast  and  beautiful  fountaint 

The  outer  enceinte  of  this  sunken  garden  was  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  a  side  and  very 
nearly  square.  Dikes  of  masonry,  narrow  at  the  top 
and  widening  toward  the  base,  separated  the  pool  into 
a  number  of  lesser  pools.  It  was  at  the  point  of 
convergences  of  these  dikes  that  the  shrine  rose  up 
from  the  embrace  of  the  Nagas  carved  about  its  foot. 

The  Nagas  have  survived  the  ordinary  ravages  of 
time  and  tempest  fairly  well  and  take  their  part  in  an 
odd  group  of  masonry  that  recalls  the  Laocoon  with 
the  exception  that  instead  of  Man  struggling  with 
serpents  the  home  of  a  god  struggles  with  them.  The 
Khmer  designers  themselves  probably  would  be 
thrilled  to-day  to  see  how  nature  has  improved  on 
their  plan.  A  fromager  tree  sprouts  from  the  middle 
chapel  and  the  long  roots  crawl  down  the  terrace, 
more  snakelike  than  the  Nagas  themselves,  more 
godlike  than  Siva  in  their  powers  of  destruction. 

Still  onward  through  the  jungle  wanders  the  old 
road  of  pilgrimage. 

As  one  follows  it  from  shrine  to  shrine,  moving 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  enceinte  of  Ang- 
kor Thorn,  one  realizes  the  logic  of  the  archeologists 
who  held  that  the  suburban  population  of  Yacovar- 
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man's  capital  must  have  been  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  which  dwelt  inside  the  walls. 

Pra  Khan  may  have  ceased  to  function  as  an  im- 
perial city  when  Yacovarman  moved  out  of  it.  But 
there  is  plentiful  evidence  that  its  temple  remained 
in  use,  supporting  hundreds  of  priests  and  votaries 
and  consecrated  dancing-girls,  well  along  toward  the 
time  when  Angkor  was  snuffed  out.  One  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Khmers  were  not  basically  different 
from  other  races  whose  civilization  and  state  religion 
have  been  closely  linked.  In  this  case  it  appears  to 
be  a  tenable  theory  that  large  numbers  of  people — 
particularly  the  poor  who  had  no  good  reason  for 
moving  into  Angkor — remained  to  serve  the  servants 
of  the  temple. 

As  for  the  other  great  shrines  and  monasteries 
scattered  about  in  this  region  beyond  the  walls  one 
can  explain  them  only  as  integral  parts  of  a  great 
metropolitan  development.  Dozens  of  them  are  en- 
compassed by  the  highway — some  twenty-five  kilo- 
meters in  length — that  leads  northward  from  Angkor 
Vat  through  Angkor  Thorn  and  returns  through  the 
native  village  of  Siem  Reap  well  to  the  south  of  the 
Khmer  monuments. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  fountain  temple 
of  Neak  Pean  is  the  scattering  ruin  of  Bantei  Kedei, 
the  "Citadel  of  the  Little  Cells." 

Legend  in  great  variety  clings  to  this  labyrinth  of 
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stone.  Native  guides  assert  that  it  served  as  the 
principal  crematorium  for  Angkor  Thorn. 

Archeology  contributes  nothing  to  this  theory.  It, 
too,  is  put  to  much  guesswork  concerning  the  origins 
and  uses  of  the  temple  but  develops  its  conjectures 
along  independent  lines.  Aymonier  himself  admits 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  inscriptions  to  justify  the 
verdict  of  scientists  which  makes  Bantei  Kedei  the 
work  of  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Yacovarman  who  in 
turn  succeeded  the  King  of  Glory  on  the  throne  of 
Angkor.  He  says  merely  that  the  architecture  and 
ornament  of  the  ensemble  shows  that  it  probably  was 
an  erection  of  a  later  date,  but  not  much  later,  than 
Angkor  Thorn  and  the  Bayon. 

In  construction  and  design  Bantei  Kedei  is  similar 
to  Pra  Khan  and  in  the  extent  of  its  park  it  is  very 
nearly  as  large.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
an  exterior  wall,  and  was  itself  a  series  of  cloistered 
galleries  set  within  other  squares  of  galleries  so 
broken  by  cross  passages  that  it  well  merited  its  Cam- 
bodian designation  as  the  "Citadel  of  the  Cells." 

It  appears  that  this  temple  was  given  over  to  the 
service  of  Buddha  at  an  earlier  date  than  was  Pra 
Khan.  Perhaps  it  was  a  Buddhist  monastery  from 
the  very  first,  for,  as  has  been  seen  in  Angkor  Thorn, 
the  sovereignty  of  Siva  did  not  prevent  the  erection 
of  temples  to  his  rivals. 

Like  Pra  Khan,  its  bewildering  passages,  difficult 
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of  access  when  they  were  unimpeded,  now  are  almost 
impassable  because  of  shattered  masonry  and  wan- 
dering verdure.  To-day  one  enters  the  temple  area 
through  a  breach  in  the  wall  near  its  northwest  corner 
and  picks  a  precarious  route  through  tumbled  porches 
and  wrecked  chapels  toward  the  eastern  portal.  Save 
for  the  pathways  carved  by  the  feet  of  hundreds  of 
natives  marching  through  here  on  their  way  to  places 
where  the  French  directors  are  conducting  the  legions 
of  the  ax  in  their  almost  vain  attack  on  the  forest,  one 
might  well  get  into  this  place  and  remain  for  ever. 
A  few  turns  through  the  darkened  galleries,  a  few 
struggles  with  the  mazes  of  fromager,  and  he  could 
face  the  prospect  of  adding  another  handful  of  human 
dust  to  a  supply  already  beyond  need  of  further  en- 
largement. 

The  outer  wall  encompasses  an  area  about  half  a 
mile  square  and  most  of  the  enclosure  is  cut  into  a 
checker-board  pattern  by  the  withered  arms  of  the 
temple.  There  is  nothing  in  the  visible  ruins  to  sup- 
port the  theory  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
brought  here  for  cremation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
would  be  more  likely  to  look  for  traces  of  a  crema- 
torium on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  the  disposal  of 
the  ashes  would  be  more  simple.  But  one  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  assurance  of  the  natives.  In  the 
Bantei  Kedei  there  is  a  desolation  that  seems  to  be 
the  twin  brother  of  Death.    The  dense  black  clouds 
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of  the  funeral  pyres  settling  over  its  low-lying  vaults 
would  detract  none  from  its  atmosphere. 

One  emerges  from  the  depressing  mazes  of  Bantei 
Kedei  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  all  the  region  of  Angkor:  Ta  Prohm  ("The  An- 
cient Brahma"),  legendary  treasure-house  of  the 
Khmers,  and  undisputed  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Trees. 

Elsewhere  the  zeal  of  the  French  archeologists  and 
their  hardy  axmen  has  made  some  headway  against 
the  destroying  jungle.  Here  the  legions  that  lifted 
Angkor  Vat  back  into  the  eyes  of  the  world  stand 
baffled.  For  this  is  a  sadder  ruin  than  Pra  Khan  and 
a  more  impenetrable  labyrinth  than  Bantei  Kedei. 
Trees  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter  rise  out  of  the 
pavements  on  the  terraces.  Roots  pursue  a  snakelike 
course  for  hundreds  of  feet  across  the  ruined  courts 
seeking  moisture  and  nourishment.  Great  trunks 
press  down  on  the  weakened  vaults  and  tear  massive 
friezes  apart  to  pile  their  wreckage  amid  the  splinters 
of  earlier  destruction. 

Ta  Prohm  in  the  ensemble — if  one  could  ever  look 
at  it  so — must  appear  to  be  the  abandoned  toy  of 
giants  who  tossed  it  here  from  an  unbelievable  height. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  thoroughgoing 
wreckage  could  have  been  accomplished  a  little  at  a 
time. 
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And  yet  Ta  Prohm  is  beautiful  in  the  chaotic 
melange  of  its  trees  and  in  the  isolated  glimpses  of 
desolated  gods  who  peer  out  of  its  walls  through  the 
infrequent  clearings. 

The  conservators  of  Angkor  have  come  upon  a  new 
problem  amid  the  endless  colonnades  of  the  conquer- 
ing frontagers.  Elsewhere  they  could  halt  destruc- 
tion with  destruction  and  feel  a  pride  in  their  work 
as  hidden  cities  emerged  once  more  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Here  is  another  temple  to  be  saved,  a 
work  as  important  in  its  architectural  conception  and 
lacy  detail  as  any  of  those  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  they  dare  not  proceed.  Ta 
Prohm,  facing  a  definite  and  inevitable  end  like 
Kambu  in  the  halls  of  the  cobras,  is  more  majestic 
than  pathetic,  a  thing  apart  from  all  the  other  works 
of  the  Khmers.  Denuded, — transformed  into  another 
group  of  carved  galleries, — its  wounds  laid  bare  and 
its  broken  back  exposed  to  the  arid  sun,  it  must  be- 
come merely  another  Raknarok  of  slabs,  another 
whitening  churchyard. 

If  the  trees  are  left  to  work  as  they  will  with  Ta 
Prohm  the  destruction  must  go  on  and  on  unceas- 
ingly. New  fromagers  will  rise  up  beside  the  old. 
New  roots  will  creep  down  like  tendrils  along  the 
walls,  entering  the  crevices  and  strengthening  their 
grip.  New  shoots  will  expand  to  gigantic  trunks  pil- 
ing their   weight   on   the   trembling   vaults.     New 
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creepers  will  pry  the  great  blocks  apart  until  the 
stones  come  tumbling  down. 

And  yet  were  the  axmen  to  come  in  here  now  and 
seek  to  arrest  this  slow  march  to  annihilation  there 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  they  would  ac- 
complish anything.  The  fromagers  that  are  bringing 
Ta  Prohm  to  its  ignominious  end  are  at  present  one 
of  the  chief  influences  holding  its  walls  and  arches  to- 
gether. 

Native  legend  has  identified  Ta  Prohm  as  the  royal 
treasure-house  but  one  gathers  that  in  this  sprightly 
idea  fancy  may  have  followed  a  misunderstanding  of 
fact.  The  French  savants  in  translating  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  temple  found  a  list  which  may  have  been 
an  inventory  of  the  materials  stored  there  and  again 
may  have  been  merely  a  record  of  the  pious  gifts  of 
the  king. 

The  bill  of  particulars  mentions  among  other  ar- 
ticles quantities  of  paddy,  beans,  millet,  butter, 
cheese,  honey,  syrup,  oil  of  sesame,  camphor,  wax  and 
pepper.  In  addition  to  these  groceries  the  treasure 
or  the  king's  donations  included  six  hundred  and 
forty  pairs  of  vestments,  and  forty-five  veils  of 
"Chinese  material"  to  be  hung  about  the  pedestals  of 
the  divinities  "on  account  of  the  mosquitoes." 

A  more  interesting  inscription  is  one  which  men- 
tions the  progress  of  medical  science  among  the 
Khmers. 
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M.  G.  Goedes,  commenting  on  the  tablets,  says: 

"Through  one  of  the  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
there  were  one  hundred  and  two  hospitals  distributed 
through  the  different  provinces  of  Cambodia.  It  is 
not  stated  that  all  of  these  were  founded  by  Yacovar- 
man  but  it  is  very  likely.  The  great  movement  for 
the  aid  of  the  sick  in  the  year  1186  did  not  consist 
solely  in  the  founding  of  new  hospitals  but  in  the 
conservation  of  institutions  of  that  kind  already  in 
existence.  The  list  furnished  in  successive  inscrip- 
tions is  a  sort  of  budget  of  expenses  incurred  in  the 
upkeep  of  all  of  these  hospitals  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  great  quantities  of  materials  itemized  could 
have  gone  to  one  institution  alone." 

Some  authorities  believe  that  isolated  buildings  in 
the  Ta  Prohm  area  and  Pra  Khan  were  given  over 
to  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  It  seems  likely  that  in 
all  instances  the  hospitals  were  closely  allied  to  the 
temples. 

There  is  plenty  of  argument  about  the  part  Ta 
Prohm  may  have  played  in  this  beneficent  work. 
Most  authorities  contend  that  it  was  just  a  temple 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  dour  gods.  But  one 
who  looks  at  it  in  the  green  pall  that  it  will  presently 
carry  to  its  grave  prefers  to  see  in  its  shades  the 
phantoms  of  humans  whose  lot  was  made  a  little 
easier  because  of  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Lesser  Temples 

clues  in  the  lengthening  twilight 

Wherever  one  walks  in  dim  avenues  of  Angkor 
he  comes  upon  traces  of  Yacovarman,  King  of  Glory. 
Sixty  years  ago  his  ashes  drifted  with  the  breezes  in 
the  jealous  and  uncommunicative  forests.  Came 
Mouhot  to  look,  unrecognizing,  at  his  ghost  and  to 
exclaim  hopelessly: 

"Sad  fragility  of  human  affairs!  What  of  these 
centuries  that  generations  which  succeed  them  shall 
be  able  to  tell  us  nothing  of  their  history.  What  of 
the  illustrious  men,  artists,  sovereigns,  warriors, 
whose  names,  worthy  of  preservation  to  posterity 
shall  never  be  able  to  emerge  from  the  heavy  pall  of 
dust  which  covers  their  tombs !" 

To-day  the  name  of  the  founder  of  Angkor  takes 
rank  with  those  of  Cheops  and  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
the  roster  of  the  world's  great  builders.  The  mar- 
vel is  not  that  he  should  have  emerged  from  oblivion 
but  that  he  should  ever  have  been  forgotten. 

Angkor  Thorn,  of  course,  must  always  eclipse  his 
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other  works,  but  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  finish 
his  program  of  construction  when  the  chiselers  com- 
pleted their  work  on  the  Bay  on. 

If  only  for  the  works  which  he  sponsored  outside 
the  walls  of  Yacodhapura,  he  must  always  be  known 
as  a  great  man.  There  is  some  possibility  that  he 
gave  the  inspiration  to  the  designers  of  Bantei  Kedei 
and  Ta  Prohm.  It  is  certain  that  he  sponsored  the 
odd  developments  east  and  west  of  the  capital  known 
as  the  barays. 

The  barays  were  artificial  lakes,  probably  the  larg- 
est basins  of  their  kind  in  all  of  Indo-China.  They 
were  about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  and 
reached  a  depth  of  some  thirty  feet.  Striking  in  their 
way  as  the  other  engineering  feats  of  Angkor 
Thorn,  they  had  no  part  in  the  ornamental  scheme  of 
the  capital.  They  served  as  vast  reservoirs  to  insure 
the  irrigation  of  the  rice  fields  and  possibly  to  supply 
the  town  with  water  during  the  dry  season. 

To-day  much  of  their  original  outline  is  gone.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  western  lake,  which  probably  was 
the  shallowest  portion,  is  now  a  marsh  planted  in  rice. 
The  eastern  baray  is  similarly  divided,  and  a  road 
runs  past  a  temple  that  was  once  an  island  in  its 
center. 

The  Mebon  temple,  also  accredited  to  Yacovar- 
man,  was  in  itself  a  considerable  work.  The  records 
tell  that  he  did  not  decide  to  erect  it  until  the  baray 
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was  completed.  However,  engineering  difficulties 
meant  nothing  to  the  King  of  Glory.  He  caused  the 
lake  to  be  drained  and  the  rivulet  which  fed  it 
dammed. 

After  this  preparation  rock  was  sunk  in  the  soft 
ground  until  a  foundation  solid  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  shrine  was  completed.  Then  the 
water  was  allowed  to  flow  once  more. 

The  island  itself  was  square  and  the  temple  a  pyra- 
mid which,  while  small,  was  a  definite  architectural 
mile-post  in  the  direction  of  Angkor  Vat.  It  was 
ornamented  with  the  lavishness  that  characterized  all 
the  art  of  the  Khmers  and  the  inevitable  Nagas  railed 
its  approaches.  However,  it  boasted  one  bit  of  dec- 
oration entirely  new.  At  each  corner  of  its  lower 
platform  stone  elephants,  virtually  life  size,  stood 
peering  out  at  the  lake.  They  were  not,  as  were  the 
others  of  their  tribe  at  Angkor  Thorn,  mere  bas-re- 
liefs clinging  shadowlike  to  a  wall,  but  complete 
sculptures  anatomically  correct  and  well  executed. 

The  elephants  have  withstood  the  rains  and  the  sun 
and  the  invasion  of  the  forest  much  more  successfully 
than  the  temple  they  decorated,  for  one  sees  them  to- 
day as  lifelike  as  when  they  were  placed  there,  still 
looking  off  into  the  distance  as  if  in  search  of  the 
vanishing  waters. 

One  discovers  here  that  the  entire  baray  is  over- 
grown with  forest  and  underbrush.    The  thick  loam 
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of  decay  has  filled  it  virtually  to  the  level  of  the  first 
terrace  of  the  Mebon.  Only  in  the  wet  season  does 
this  important  engineering  work  of  Yacovarman  give 
hint  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Even  then  the  island  of  the  Mebon  is  no  island  at  all 
inasmuch  as  the  road  that  crosses  the  reservoir  is 
diked  to  prevent  inundation. 

All  the  countryside  hereabout  is  strewn  with 
temple  buildings,  sometimes  triumphant  against  the 
forest  with  towers  that  stand  clean  and  beautiful  in 
the  light,  sometimes  mere  rubbish  heaps  out  of  which 
the  fanned  heads  of  the  cobras  and  the  dismembered 
arms  and  legs  of  the  guardian  giants  protrude  with 
horrible  effect.  Men  have  given  lifetimes  to  the 
study  of  these  groups  and  yet  have  not  penetrated  to 
some  of  their  disrupted  galleries.  The  traveler  can 
visit  only  a  few  of  them  and  retain  a  definite  mental 
picture  of  only  about  half  of  those  he  explores.  For 
the  most  part  his  memory  of  those  back  areas  beyond 
the  east  wall  of  Angkor  Thorn  will  be  a  formless 
vista  of  desolation  sunk  in  roots  and  greenery. 

However,  in  the  days  before  the  phalanx  of  the 
forest  broke  across  the  northern  moats,  and  when 
temples  stood  as  monuments  in  open  spaces  or  lifted 
their  pinnacles  out  of  calm  blue  lakes,  this  region 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  a  pageantry  hardly  less 
magnificent  than  that  of  the  capital.    Sitting  by  the 
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elephants  of  the  Mebon,  for  instance,  one  can  imagine 
the  plain  swept  clear  of  its  trees — a  wide  garden  of 
greenery  checkered  with  the  turquoise  of  reservoirs 
and  the  cruciform  pools  of  the  sanctuaries.  One  can 
see  the  temples  standing  out  of  it,  their  towers  visible 
for  miles  across  the  terraced  fields.  White  roads  spin 
through  this  vision  like  the  veins  of  a  leaf  and  lean 
brown  men  and  their  dark-eyed  wives  move  in  a 
nimbus  of  silvery  dust. 

It  is  the  night  of  a  feast — the  birthday  of  a  king, 
or  the  holiday  of  a  god.  Fires  are  burning  in  Pra 
Khan  and  in  Ta  Prohm  and  Bantei  Kedei.  There 
is  a  ruddy  glow  in  the  sky  above  Angkor  Thorn  and 
the  pyramid  of  the  eastern  Mebon  is  an  inverted  flame 
in  the  still  water  of  the  baray.  And  the  close-packed 
millions  of  the  people  of  Angkor  are  on  the  roads 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  Patterns  of  light  weave 
across  the  blackness  of  the  plain.  Streams  of  fire  are 
flowing  in  weird  channels,  welding  at  the  unseen 
crossroads  and  spreading  out  in  dazzling  tapestries 
in  the  temple  courts. 

Religion  was  the  poetry  of  these  people  and  it  was 
more  than  that  ...  it  was  the  sublimation  of  art  and 
the  drama.  The  temples  were  the  esthetic  soul  of  the 
nation. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Victory  of  Angkor  Thorn — that 
oddly  placed  arch  of  triumph  in  the  eastern  wall — are 
to  be  found  two  symmetrical  shrines,  Thorn  Manon 
and  Chau  Say — alike  in  design  and  structure  and 
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twins  also  in  ruin.  They  seem  to  have  been  little 
pavilions  erected  on  platforms  that  were  lifted  above 
the  ground  level  by  pillars. 

Adjacent  to  them  is  the  majestic  ziggurat  of  Ta 
Keo,  most  enigmatic  of  the  minor  fanes,  stepping  up 
toward  the  sun  with  a  dignity  and  power  suggestive 
of  Angkor  Vat.  It  is  dripping  with  green  and 
crowned  with  trees  but  is  still  supreme  over  the 
forest.  Its  rocky  masses  rising  above  the  tops  of  the 
coconut  palms  convey  the  impression  that  it  only  re- 
cently emerged  from  some  cavern  underground, 
carrying  the  forest  with  it  in  its  rocketing  ascent. 

It  prefigures  the  final  temple  of  Angkor  in  more 
than  its  size  for  it  has  a  chastity  of  design  that  sets  it 
apart  from  the  school  of  thought  represented  in  the 
Bayon.  It  is  built  of  a  rock  much  harder  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  other  temples  of  the  district — a 
material  that  did  not  lend  itself  readily  to  sculpturing 
as  the  incompleted  chisel  marks  of  the  builders 
present  plentiful  evidence. 

These  same  chisel  marks  were  given  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent interpretation  when  the  early  investigators 
began  the  classification  of  the  Angkorean  ruins.  The 
archeologists  who  first  saw  the  unfinished  work  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  temple  itself  was  incomplete  at 
the  time  when  the  Khmers  departed.  A  translation 
of  its  inscriptions  later  tended  to  show  that  it  was  in 
existence  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  outer  enceinte  of  the  temple  park  was  about 
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seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  a  side.  The  pyramid 
rose  in  three  stages  to  a  central  platform  supporting 
five  towers,  the  highest  of  which  reached  an  elevation 
of  something  over  one  hundred  feet.  Ta  Keo's  lack 
of  ornament  makes  it  distinctive  among  the  works  of 
the  Khmers  who  were  so  prodigal  of  decoration.  But 
its  very  simplicity  gives  it  architectural  importance. 
Its  basic  design — the  three-stage  pyramid  sur- 
mounted by  five  towers — is  precisely  that  of  Angkor 
Vat.  Its  plan  shows  the  development  of  a  new  spirit 
in  the  people,  the  growth  of  good  taste,  a  commodity 
for  which  the  young  and  boisterous  builders  of  Ang- 
kor Thorn  will  never  be  celebrated. 

What  carvings  there  are  in  the  galleries  show  Ta 
Keo  to  have  been  another  shrine  of  Siva  but  legend 
gives  the  place  a  definite  individuality.  Here,  it  is 
said,  were  the  altars  of  human  sacrifice.  Here  con- 
gregated the  masters  of  black  magic,  dispatching 
hecatombs  of  slaves  and  reading  auguries  in  mirrors 
of  blood. 

One  feels  that  there  might  well  have  been  some 
such  dark  shrine  in  Angkor.  Voodooistic  sacrifices 
to  destroyer  gods  seem  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  It  is  probable  that  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Khmer  capital  was  in  itself  as  terrible  a 
human  sacrifice  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  ad- 
mitting all  that,  one  listens  to  this  tale  of  Ta  Keo 
with  some  skepticism. 
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The  adjuncts  of  ecclesiastical  murder  did  not  differ 
much  in  shrines  separated  by  seven  seas.  The  altars 
of  the  druids  and  the  courts  of  Kali  are  quite  alike. 
They  show  that  they  were  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  sacrifice  by  men  who  had  given  some  thought  to 
the  apparatus  required.  One  finds  them  arranged 
for  the  convenient  binding  of  the  victim  and  slotted 
with  drains.  If  Ta  Keo  were  the  fane  of  such  an 
industry  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  it  some 
relics  of  the  priestly  axmen.  But  there  is  none. 
The  galleries  are  quite  like  those  of  any  other 
Sivaistic  sanctuary  and  the  steps  of  the  pyramid  rise 
up  to  the  usual  climax  in  a  chamber  which  probably 
housed  a  linga. 

From  Angkor  Thorn  the  road  that  passes  Ta  Keo 
strikes  eastward  and  loses  itself  in  the  bamboo.  Once 
it  was  a  royal  highway  crossing  the  country  like  an 
arrow-shot  to  shrines  long  forgotten.  It  disappeared 
like  the  men  who  built  it  when  the  blood-weary  gods 
got  down  from  their  pedestals  and  departed  from  the 
land.  Out  at  the  end  of  it  is  Pra  Khan  of  Kampong 
Sveay  which  will  be  considered  later.  Fifty  kilo- 
meters east  of  Angkor  Thorn  the  talons  of  the  jungle 
have  been  loosed  from  Beng  Mealea,  another  capital 
city  whose  discovery  startled  the  world  hardly  less 
than  the  finding  of  Angkor  itself. 

French  engineers  to-day  are  preparing  to  follow 
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this  road  to  its  terminus — to  connect  it  with  a  north 
and  south  highway  out  of  Kampong  Thorn,  and  to 
open  to  the  traveler  new  and  startling  vistas  of  the 
Khmer  civilization.  But  at  the  moment  they  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  forest,  deep  and  impenetrable 
and  conscious  of  its  power. 

Beng  Mealea  can  be  reached — has  been  reached — 
by  expeditions  overland  but  it  is  still  as  far  removed 
from  Angkor  Thorn  as  if  half  a  continent  lay  between 
it  and  the  Gate  of  Victory.  Few  travelers  have  ever 
heard  of  it — a  mere  handful  of  adventurers  have  ever 
borne  the  hardships  necessary  for  a  sight  of  it. 

One  may  smash  through  the  forest  overland  as 
Groslier  did  in  1913,  marching  in  fear  of  the  tiger 
and  aware  that  the  wild  elephant  is  not  far  off.  Or 
one  may  sit  cramped  in  the  steaming  heat  of  a  sampan 
and  gamble  with  the  deadly  fevers  as  he  moves  slowly 
and  miserably  up  the  little  stream  that  connects  the 
region  of  Beng  Mealea  with  the  Tonle  Sap.  In  the 
end  he  will  see  a  sight  that  the  gods  looked  upon  when 
they  decided  to  breathe  a  soul  into  the  people  of  the 
Khmers. 

.  Beng  Mealea  is  worth  the  visit.  It  is  something 
more  than  a  kingly  city.  It  is  the  crystal  cavern  of 
the  Naga  monarch.  It  is  the  hall  of  the  wonder- 
workers out  of  which  came  the  djinns  of  the  lamp  to 
toss  up  the  towers  of  Angkor  and  to  write  in  scrolls 
of  gold  the  culture  of  Cambodia. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Dead  Capital  of  Paramacevera 
here  lingers  the  aura  of  lost  glory 

The  sampan  men,  nearly  naked  and  glistening 
with  sweat,  lean  on  their  oars  like  figures  out  of  an 
Egyptian  frieze.  Against  the  slow  current,  against 
the  tidal  wave  of  heat  that  flows  down  through  the 
jungle,  the  little  boat  moves  steadily  onward. 

It  is  water  that  slips  away  under  the  keel  and  past 
the  cumbersome  rudder,  but  it  seems  like  metal  out 
of  a  cauldron — yellow  glowing  metal  that  stuns  the 
eye  and  portends  destruction.  The  sky  that  comes 
down  like  the  blade  of  an  adze  fresh  from  the  forge 
is  yellow  white  where  it  cleaves  the  trees — hazy 
orange  where  it  touches  the  stream. 

The  air  is  still  and  unbreathable  and  scented  with 
the  humus  and  decay  of  the  jungle  that  goes  on  for 
ever  and  ever  to  the  north  and  east  and  west.  There 
is  no  rest  inside  the  tent  of  matting  arched  over  the 
boat  amidships  ...  no  room  to  sit  up,  no  space  in 
which  to  stretch  out  if  one  lies  down.    Food  is  loath- 
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some,  the  drinking-water  so  warm  that  it  is  hardly 
palatable.  Sweat  streams  unceasingly  into  one's 
eyes.  Clothing  was  wet  hours  ago.  Now  it  is 
plastered  against  tingling  and  protesting  nerve  ends, 
irritating  and  unbearable. 

The  rivulet  seems  hardly  to  be  a  stream  at  all.  It 
curves  with  maddening  indecision  through  the  flats 
of  the  forest,  dallying  about  little  promontories  of 
verdure,  turning  back  and  veering  sidewise  until  one 
doubts  that  it  ever  came  from  anywhere  or  will  ever 
lead  anywhere.  Save  for  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
the  sun  is  constantly  shifting,  the  scene  over  the  side 
of  the  sampan  is  always  the  same — a  matted  tangle 
of  bamboo  and  fromager.  For  all  visible  signs  of 
progress  the  straining  Cambodians  might  be  attempt- 
ing to  move  a  craft  at  anchor. 

And  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  this.  .  .  .  Hours 
and  hours  during  which  the  ghosts  of  the  fever  touch 
one's  cheeks  and  hell  seems  to  be  close  at  hand. 

The  rowers  never  tire.  Standing,  they  clutch  their 
prehensile  toes  about  the  gunwale  and  the  edges  of 
their  meager  supports,  and  they  push  forward  with 
that  peculiar  jerking  stroke  which  is  the  heritage  of 
Cambodian  river  men  from  the  days  when  the 
Khmers  dragged  their  nets  through  the  Tonle  Sap. 
Onward,  foot  by  foot  against  the  stream.  Onward 
through  tunnels  of  trees  to  the  headwaters  of  a  civili- 
zation. 
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There  comes  an  end  to  this  ...  an  end  that  one 
is  hardly  able  to  comprehend  when  at  last  the  boat  is 
grounded  and  aching  legs  are  apprized  that  they  may 
once  more  be  of  use.  One  stumbles  into  the  water 
and  out  again  and  lies  panting  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest.    And  so  at  last  one  comes  to  Beng  Mealea. 

Paramacevera,  also  known  as  Jayavarman  III, 
was  a  restless  monarch.  It  was  he  who  built  Bantei 
Chmar  far  to  the  north  of  the  great  lake  where  the 
plain  of  Cambodia  rises  up  to  meet  the  ridge  of 
Pnom  Dangreck.  Inscriptions  in  Sanskrit,  taken 
from  Bantei  Chmar  and  preserved  in  Bangkok,  testi- 
fy that  he  was  the  patron  of  a  cult  that  combined 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  and  that  the  arts  of  both 
religions  prospered  in  his  ubiquitous  capitals. 

There  is  logic  enough  in  that.  It  is  known  that  he 
spent  his  youth  in  Java  where,  no  doubt,  he  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Buddhist  temples  of  Boro- 
budur  and  Prambanan.  Something  of  what  he 
learned  there  manifestly  found  its  way  into  the  art 
of  the  Khmers  and  it  is  perhaps  through  him  that  the 
puzzling  link  between  the  Javanese  and  the  Cambo- 
dian schools  of  architecture  was  established. 

Archeologists  ascribe  to  him  the  erection  of  Pra 
Khan  of  Angkor,  pointing  out  the  numerous  points 
of  similarity  between  that  ruin  and  the  temple  near 
the  Pnom  Dangreck.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
a  builder  whose  work  never  satisfied  him.    He  moved 
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his  wives  and  elephants  and  chattels  out  of  Pra  Khan 
just  as  he  had  moved  them  out  of  Bantei  Chmar  and 
journeyed  eastward  to  do  a  finished  bit  of  art  work 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of  Beng  Mealea. 

The  capital  proper  was  at  Pnom  Koulen  a  butte 
lying  northeast  of  Angkor  and  known  in  the  records 
of  his  day  as  Mahendraparvata — "Hill  of  the 
Great  Indra."  And  the  removal  of  the  royal  resi- 
dence there  from  Amarendrapoura,  as  Bantei  Chmar 
was  called  officially,  was  an  epic  undertaking.  The 
astonishment  of  the  people  at  the  building  of  the  new 
city  is  reflected  in  the  stone  poesies  of  Paramace- 
vera's  contemporaries. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  king  picked  this  region  for 
his  building  site.  Pnom  Koulen  is  an  uplift  of  sand- 
stone some  sixteen  hundred  feet  high,  and,  aside  from 
the  picturesque  novelty  that  it  gives  to  a  landscape 
table-flat  all  the  way  up  from  the  delta,  it  is  an  al- 
most limitless  source  of  building  material.  From 
this  hill  came  no  small  part  of  the  stone  that  went  in- 
to Angkor  Vat  and  probably  the  great  bulk  of  the 
slabs  that  were  transformed  into  the  city  of  Angkor 
Thorn  and  the  minor  shrines  beyond  its  gates. 

It  is  wooded  and  craggy  and  creased  with  ravines 
from  which  torrential  cascades  leap  down  toward  the 
plain  to  form  the  little  river  that  enters  the  great  lake 
below  Angkor  at  the  little  village  of  Siem  Reap.  At 
present  the  plateau  adjacent  to  the  mountain  is  in- 
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habited  by  an  isolated  tribe  which  seems  to  have  little 
in  common  with  the  Cambodians  of  the  great  river. 
These  poverty-stricken  people  carry  on  a  ceaseless 
fight  with  the  forest,  burning  out  squares  of  under- 
brush to  plant  their  pitiful  crops  of  rice.  Their  vil- 
lages are  plunged  in  savage  squalor. 

Somewhere  in  the  district,  in  which  living  is  now 
as  difficult  as  one  may  discover  in  all  of  Indo-China, 
was  the  great  capital  of  Paramacevera.  But  one  will 
seek  vainly  for  a  trace  of  it. 

It  may  be  that  somewhere  up  on  the  mountain  is 
another  of  the  hidden  cities  which  the  Khmers  have 
left  to  startle  inquisitive  posterity.  Some  day  it  is 
possible  that  another  Mouhot  may  stagger  through 
the  brakes  and  come  upon  another  maze  of  golden 
towers  and  sculptured  palaces.  But  we  may  take 
the  word  of  Aymonier  for  it  that  no  such  miracle  has 
taken  place  as  yet.    He  says: 

"Without  doubting  at  the  time  the  historical  mat- 
ters brought  up  by  this  Pnom  Koulen,  I  explored  the 
region  completely,  not  only  through  a  sense  of  duty 
to  my  profession  and  an  archeological  zeal,  but  be- 
cause I  was  attracted  and  interested  by  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  aspect  of  a  mountain  in  a  district 
where  such  things  are  exceedingly  rare.  I  am  quali- 
fied then  to  say  that  the  ruins  are  insignificant  and 
that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  establishment  of 
a  royal  residence  which  was  a  prodigious  event." 

However,  Beng  Mealea,  in  the  plain  south  of  the 
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mountain,  comes  close  to  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  a  Khmer  capital  and  may  well  have  furnished  a 
site  for  the  royal  city  as  well  as  for  the  religious 
center  that  flourished  about  its  great  temple. 
Aymonier  fixes  the  classification  of  this  area  among 
the  works  of  Paramacevera  and  in  an  interesting 
study  of  the  religious  thought  of  that  day  explains 
away  the  mystery  of  the  shrine  on  the  mountaintop, 
while  he  establishes  the  chronological  order  of  the 
three  capitals,  Pra  Khan,  Bantei  Chmar  and  Beng 
Mealea. 

He  points  out  that  the  ancient  cults  as  trans- 
planted in  Cambodia  and  the  land  of  the  Chams  out 
of  India  demanded  that  their  shrines  be  erected  on 
elevations.  He  suggests  that  the  temple  pyramids 
of  Cambodia  were  built  in  an  effort  to  compensate 
for  the  natural  deficiencies  of  a  flat  countryside. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  rule  demanded  the  erection  of 
temples  on  heights  actually  inaccessible  for  such 
works,"  he  says,  "fiction  came  into  play  eventually 
to  reconcile  the  conflict  of  sacred  rite  and  practical- 
ity. Situated  on  a  plain  the  monument  was  borne 
by  a  sort  of  mystic  association  to  the  distant  summits 
and  the  less  its  real  position  conformed  to  the  rites 
the  greater  was  the  necessity  for  affirming  its  fictional 
situation."  Prom  this  one  gathers  that  the  inscrip- 
tions describing  the  city  of  the  heights  of  Pnom 
Koulen  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
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gods  who,  had  they  been  able  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  plain  and  a  hill,  would  undoubtedly  have  put 
more  mountains  in  Cambodia. 

Aymonier  also  points  out  the  similarities  of  the 
three  towns  built  by  this  peripatetic  king  and  finds 
a  significance  in  the  lake  shrines  which  were  common 
to  all  of  them. 

Neak  Pean,  the  shrine  of  the  serpent  at  Pra  Khan, 
was  the  largest  of  its  type.  A  similar  Mebon  temple 
is  found  near  Bantei  Chmar  but  it  is  smaller.  At 
Beng  Mealea  the  Mebon  of  the  pool  that  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  principal  temple  has  shrunk  until  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  altar.  This  he  takes  to  indi- 
cate that  the  cult  of  the  female  serpent,  patroness  of 
Cambodia,  had  become  less  and  less  popular  during 
the  reign  of  Paramacevera,  until  at  the  time  of  the 
building  of  Beng  Mealea  it  had  virtually  disap- 
peared. 

Beng  Mealea  as  one  sees  it  now  resembles  Ta 
Prohm  in  its  complete  submission  to  the  trees.  The 
jungle  has  not  merely  hemmed  it  in.  It  has  crushed 
it  down  and  the  highly  ornamented  galleries  parade 
through  a  limitless  pergola  of  trunks. 

But  once  it  was  the  Cambodian  Venice,  jeweled 
with  artificial  ponds  and  garlanded  with  sparkling 
moats.  When  the  king  came  here  questing  for  a 
place  in  which  to  build  his  city  he  found,  no  doubt,  a 
semi-arid  region.     Gardens  blossomed  in  this  land 
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which  so  nearly  conformed  to  the  legendary  descrip- 
tion of  the  home  of  the  Nagas.  And  there  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  possibility  that  the  irrigation 
projects  of  the  Khmers  which  softened  the  baked  sur- 
face of  the  soil  may  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
forest  that  now  is  choking  the  city  and  scattering  its 
remains. 

Beng  Mealea  was  a  place  of  many  projects  aside 
from  its  principal  temple.  Even  amid  the  trees  one 
can  still  trace  out  the  walls  of  six  secondary  shrines 
and  miles  of  banked  roads  and  causeways  that  con- 
nected them. 

The  royal  shrine  was  in  the  midst  of  a  square  park 
whose  outer  enceinte  measured  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  a  side.  Monumental  gates, 
similar  in  position  at  least  to  those  of  Angkor  Thom, 
pierced  the  walls.  Paved  roadways  led  across  the 
moat  and  under  the  arches  toward  the  temple  terrace. 

Basins  lined  with  masonry  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  ground  plan.  The  causeway  crossed  a 
system  of  ponds  on  the  east.  Other  such  works  were 
symmetrically  arranged  on  the  sides.  On  the  west 
were  two  detached  buildings  set  in  courts  made  by 
the  junctions  of  galleries,  and  Aymonier  has  pointed 
out  that  they  may  well  have  been  human  dwelling- 
places. 

The  temple  itself  was,  like  Pra  Khan,  a  system  of 
concentric  galleries  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  great 
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square  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  tower.  The  tower 
is  gone  although  enough  of  its  remains  have  been 
found  to  indicate  where  it  stood  and  what  it  looked 
like. 

The  beauty  of  Beng  Mealea  is  to  be  found  not 
only  in  its  site  and  in  the  setting  which  glorifies  while 
dismembering  it,  for  the  works  are  on  a  scale  almost 
without  parallel  in  Cambodia.  The  cloisters  are 
high  and  wide  and  perfectly  planned.  And  the 
material  is  a  bluish  sandstone,  cut  and  set  and 
polished  and  chased  with  much  greater  care  than  is 
to  be  found  in  other  buildings  of  the  Khmers  of  the 
same  period. 

The  sandstone  came  no  doubt  from  quarries  to  be 
found  to  the  west  of  the  temple  area.  Only  one  sort 
of  material  was  used  and  that  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  selected. 

The  city  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight  before  the 
dying  lichens  changed  the  tinting  of  its  masonry  and 
before  the  mirror  surfaces  of  its  lakes  disappeared  to 
make  way  for  the  gluttonous  fromagers.  One  can 
imagine  it  with  the  waters  rippling  along  the  sides 
of  its  roadways  and  reflecting  the  polished  walls  of 
its  enceintes.  It  was  a  place  of  incredible  whiteness 
rising  like  the  home  of  the  peris  out  of  a  man-made 
sea  .  .  .  and  situated  unlike  any  other  temple  group 
in  Cambodia  with  a  wilderness  of  rock  about  it  and 
the  misty  reaches  of  the  mountain  for  its  background. 
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It  probably  was  the  serene  capital  .  .  .  the  shrine 
of  perfect  peace  .  .  .  for  all  that  warrior  gods  came 
here  to  worship  and  to  pray  for  success  in  their  car- 
nage. But  the  hint  of  peace  is  gone  from  its  ruin. 
The  setting  sun  brings  back  to  its  gaunt  towers  little 
of  the  gold  that  is  spilled  each  evening  on  the  spires 
of  Angkor  .  .  .  instead  it  sets  alight  the  flaming 
torch  of  an  enemy  conqueror.  The  echoes  that  shiver 
through  the  jungle  are  the  ghostly  cries  of  men  and 
women  who  fell  under  the  feet  of  savage  invaders. 
Elsewhere  in  the  land  of  the  Khmers  one  feels  the 
loneliness  of  an  empire  deserted  and  envisions  a 
people  in  flight.  Here  one  walks  as  in  a  graveyard 
and  feels  the  imminence  of  Death. 

The  hand  of  the  vandal  has  left  broad  finger- 
marks on  the  walls  of  Beng  Mealea.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  lianas  and  fromagers  worked  their  ruin 
unassisted  in  Pra  Khan  and  Ta  Prohm.  One  sees 
them  carrying  on  their  parasitical  advance  even  to- 
day. But  this  shrine  was  constructed  with  an  engi- 
neering skill  that  should  have  baffled  them.  Their 
presence  in  the  wreckage  can  be  accounted  for  only 
if  one  admits  that  man  opened  the  gates  for  them  and 
fertilized  with  malice  the  ground  that  nourished  the 
jungle. 

There  was  no  rough  construction  in  this  region. 
The  stones,  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  structures 
still  fairly  intact,  were  put  together  so  skilfully  that 
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their  joints  were  barely  visible.  The  material  itself 
was  hard  as  marble  and  polished  to  a  degree  that 
should  have  made  it  impervious  to  weather.  The 
most  eager  root  could  have  found  no  crevice  in  the 
vaults  of  Beng  Mealea  as  they  were  when  the  builders 
finished  them.  The  temple  was  without  those  flaws 
which  elsewhere  made  fulcrums  for  the  leverage  of 
the  trees.  So  one  is  forced  to  see  in  the  flattened 
loveliness  of  the  buildings  the  deliberate  intent  of 
crazed  warriors  who  pried  them  apart. 

Beng  Mealea  shows  much  in  support  of  the  theory 
that  the  Thais  rode  down  out  of  the  North  not  only 
to  conquer  the  Khmers  but  to  satiate  a  puny  spite  in 
the  destruction  of  their  buildings.  One  can  not  look 
at  the  depression  where  the  lakes  made  a  sparkling 
highway  to  the  horizon  without  seeing  the  elephant 
men  and  horsemen  and  leg-weary  infantry  spreading 
out  in  a  great  shapeless  horde  over  the  plain.  One 
must  hear  for  ever  the  crash  of  iron  on  iron  at  the 
gates  and  listen  with  tortured  ears  to  the  shrieks  of 
the  unfortunates  who  clustered  in  the  temple  galler- 
ies awaiting  death.  .  .  . 

And  one  watches  this  scene  go  on  to  the  horror  of 
corpses  piled  in  the  chambers  of  the  gods  while  vul- 
tures fill  the  gray  sky  of  a  dismal  morning. 

Beng  Mealea  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Khmer  civilization  but  it  was  erected  virtually  with- 
out fortifications,  indication  that  it  came  of  a  period 
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when  the  nation  had  little  thought  of  war.  And  so 
it  must  have  been  engulfed  in  the  first  of  those  tidal 
waves  of  massacre  that  broke  for  years  upon  the  stern 
coast  of  Angkor  Thorn. 

Groslier  who  explored  every  known  corner  of  the 
land  of  the  Khmers  was  astounded  at  what  he  found 
in  Beng  Mealea  in  1913  and  deeply  moved. 

"It  is  sad  to  see  the  ornamental  bloom  of  the  tem- 
ple pitilessly  destroyed  and  prostrate  beneath  the  liv- 
ing bloom  of  the  earth.  Of  that  art  which  nothing 
equalled  an  incalculable  number  of  manifestations  are 
gone — broken,  formless  blocks. 

"Of  that  temple  which  the  constructors  erected  of 
a  bluish  sandstone  fine  as  marble  with  a  science  and 
skill  never  surpassed,  of  that  temple  almost  as  large 
as  Angkor  Vat  which  was  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Khmers  what  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is  to  the  Gothic  and 
which  leaves  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder  but 
masterpieces  of  fineness  and  variety,  of  that  temple 
four-fifths  are  nothing  but  debris.  .  .  . 

"The  galleries  neglected  by  the  vandals  remain 
much  as  they  were,  between  massive  walls  in  which 
one  cannot  detect  the  joints  between  the  rocks.  In 
the  shelter  of  their  vaults  neither  vines  nor  mosses 
have  been  able  to  find  life.  Humidity  alone  has  pried 
off  a  little  of  the  stone  at  the  base.  .  .  . 

"The  sanctuaries  on  the  other  hand  are  almost  en- 
tirely overthrown  from  bottom  to  top,  precisely  be- 
cause the  rage  of  war  or  revolt  would  look  to  them 
above  everything  else." 

When  scientific  excavation  is  begun  in  the  region 
of  Beng  Mealea  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  work 
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will  bring  to  light  numberless  treasures  of  stonework 
such  as  may  be  found  nowhere  else  about  Angkor. 
Ruin  itself  has  preserved  them — a  paradox  of  con- 
duct worthy  of  the  great  god  Siva  himself.  For 
where  buildings  have  tumbled  down,  the  cornices, 
which  fell  first,  and  the  chiseled  blocks  of  paneling 
which  followed  them,  were  buried  alike  in  the  final 
avalanche  of  the  walls  and  so  have  lain  protected 
from  the  weather  through  the  centuries.  Some  of 
these  stones  already  uncovered  show  a  delicate  etch- 
ing that  might  have  been  contrived  day  before  yester- 
day instead  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  There  are 
finely  wrought  ornaments  that  seem  almost  to  be  the 
work  of  goldsmiths  instead  of  stone-masons.  There 
are  friezes  of  figures  bent  in  prayer  and  long  ranks 
of  dancing-girls  which  have  been  classed  as  the  great- 
est pictorial  effort  of  the  Khmers.  And  all  of  this  in 
a  variety  without  end. 

Archeologists  have  found  more  reason  to  regret 
what  has  been  lost  in  this  temple  than  the  vanished 
chambers  of  the  Angkorean  shrines  inasmuch  as  the 
artizans  of  Beng  Mealea  did  not  repeat  themselves. 
In  the  sanctuaries  northeast  of  Angkor  Thorn  one 
finds  a  motif  of  one  chapel  carried  out  similarly  in 
another.  But  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  no  two 
corners  of  this  "garden  of  rock"  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  each  other  in  their  decoration. 

The  principal  charm  of  Paramacevera's  city  of  the 
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gods  is  to  be  found  in  its  restraint  and  dignity  ...  a 
fact  that  adds  a  little  to  the  puzzlement  with  which 
one  looks  at  the  Bayon,  efflorescence  of  a  later  gener- 
ation. In  Beng  Mealea  beauty  was  sought  before 
grandeur,  and  the  mere  vastness  of  the  temple  is 
something  that  one  does  not  comprehend  until  he  has 
fought  his  way  through  the  forest  and  made  a  circuit 
of  its  ruins.  It  becomes  apparent  that  art  underwent 
some  radical  development  between  the  time  of  Para- 
macevera  and  the  rise  of  Yacovarman.  It  is  delicate 
and  lovely  in  Beng  Mealea,  arrogant  and  mighty  in 
the  Bayon,  assured  and  triumphant  in  Angkor  Vat. 
The  sun  has  set.  But  night  brings  no  new  shadows 
to  Beng  Mealea  already  immersed  in  an  impenetrable 
darkness.  A  sunset  here  is  anticlimax  since  that 
long-gone  day  of  the  red  twilight.  .  .  .  The  faggots 
are  gathered.  One  strikes  a  match  to  cook  a  simple 
meal  and  for  the  moment  the  sacred  fire  is  rekindled 
before  the  sanctuary  and  the  wavering  flame  weaves 
a  pattern  of  weird  shadows  on  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
But  one  realizes  sadly  that  all  of  this  is  an  empty 
gesture.  Beng  Mealea  is  dead  and  there  is  no  necro- 
mancy in  the  night  nor  in  the  white  magic  of  aroma- 
tic woods  and  lazy  smoke. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Angkor  Vat 
a  nation's  spirit  is  made  captive  in  stone 

"They  buil^cd  a  tower  to  reach  to  the  throne  of 
God  and  so  were  confounded  for  ever.  .  .  ." 

One  sits  on  the  curb  of  the  moat  and  watches  the 
thin  little  ghosts  troop  across  the  causeway  into  the 
temple  grounds  of  Angkor  Vat.  ...  A  simple  mat- 
ter on  a  night  like  this  when  the  sun  has  dropped 
through  the  trees  into  the  great  lake  and  the  moon 
has  not  yet  risen.  One  sees  them  drifting  through 
the  cloisters  of  the  enceinte,  a  pitiful  company  dusty 
with  the  ashes  of  forgotten  pyres,  their  heads  lifted 
proudly,  their  diaphanous  bodies  swinging  to  the 
measure  of  the  unheard  drums.  One  sees  them  ad- 
vancing toward  the  shrine  of  their  jester  god,  a  sleazy 
re-creation  of  a  pomp  that  had  its  being  in  blood  and 
iron.  And  one  is  surprised  to  discover  that  they  are 
making  no  pilgrimage  of  sadness  and  tears.  Rather 
they  are  smiling  and  self-satisfied,  seizing  upon  this 
brief  respite  from  death  as  a  gift  of  the  high  ones  in 
recognition  of  greatness. 

267 
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For  a  moment  one  feels  indescribably  sorry  for 
them  and  then  one  realizes  that  they  crave  no 
sympathy.  As  they  lived  they  died  and  their  wraiths 
retain  their  pride  of  accomplishment. 

The  Khmers  on  their  march  from  a  great  to  a 
greater  mystery  were  undoubtedly  the  supreme 
artists  of  their  age  and  just  as  manifestly  a  curse  to 
the  other  races  that  sought  a  place  in  the  sun  on  the 
edges  of  their  dominion.  When  the  first  armed  host 
moved  northward  out  of  Fou  Nan  the  doom  of  Ang- 
kor was  already  written.  It  was  not  in  the  ghastly 
frenzy  of  the  Thais  or  an  uprising  of  goaded  serfs 
that  the  culture  of  the  race  came  to  its  finish,  but  in 
a  national  arrogance  that  fostered  hatreds  without 
the  walls  while  storing  magnificence  within.  The 
frosty  towers  of  Cambodia  were  carved  not  with  the 
chisel  but  with  the  sword  and  even  the  most  transpar- 
ent of  the  ghosts  can  not  deny  that  the  climax  was 
logical.  The  Death  that  rode  through  the  four-faced 
gates  of  Angkor  Thorn  did  so  on  an  invitation  of 
long  standing. 

Who  were  these  people? 

The  old  question  hurled  into  the  abysmal  silences 
for  the  first  time,  no  doubt,  from  the  lips  of  Mouhot, 
comes  back  again  as  the  shades  are  marching  across 
the  ancient  flags  of  the  via  sacra.  Who  were  the 
Khmers?  History — even  the  history  put  together  in 
startling  mosaic  by  the  archeologists,  a  history  writ- 
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ten  in  Sanskrit  character  and  illustrated  with  a  mil- 
lion stony  portraits  out  of  the  bas-reliefs — gives  no 
satisfactory  answer. 

What  does  it  matter  that  we  know  now  how  a  race, 
strengthened  by  Aryan  blood  or  imbued  with  an 
Aryan  culture  founded  a  kingdom  that  was  called 
Fou  Nan,  conquered  the  peninsula  and  settled  down 
to  make  a  literature  out  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing? What  difference  does  it  make  that  the  name  of 
one  kingly  builder  was  Paramacevera  and  that  an- 
other was  called  Yacovarman?  In  past  times  there 
was  a  city  called  Lyonesse  and  there  were  princes 
whose  names  were  Aladdin  and  Hercules.  Classifi- 
cation of  this  civilization  has  made  it  less  real  than 
the  courts  of  the  gods  who  dwelt  on  Olympus. 

We  do  know  that  at  one  time  a  people  dwelt  in 
this  valley  of  the  great  river  and  that  they  tore  down 
the  jungles  to  plant  their  fields  of  rice  and  that  they 
worshiped  the  gods  of  deadly  fear.  They  mated  and 
had  children  as  is  the  fashion  with  humans,  and  in 
time  there  were  millions  of  them  living  on  the  Cam- 
bodian plain.  They  tamed  the  elephant  and  rode 
with  him  to  war,  and  they  brought  back  nations  in 
chains  to  quarry  and  carry  the  rock  that  they  worked 
into  shrines  for  the  gods  that  had  favored  them. 
And  so  for  a  thousand  years  they  were  the  marvel 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Orient.  And  in  the  end  they 
stepped  out  of  Angkor  into  the  night. 
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So  much  for  the  physical  aspect  of  the  Khmers. 
It  involves  no  great  amount  of  detective  skill  to 
translate  that  story  out  of  the  stones  one  finds 
scattered  on  the  path  up  which  they  came  to  their 
glory.  As  for  the  soul  of  this  race  one  does  not  touch 
it  as  he  pores  over  inscriptions  or  fixes  the  period  of 
a  jungle-throttled  nave.  One  may  catch  glimpses 
of  it  when  the  sun  is  shimmering  on  the  open  square 
in  the  middle  of  Angkor  Thorn  or  when  the  twilight 
brings  a  touch  of  realism  to  the  still  figures  of  the 
Bayon's  friezes.  But  there  is  one  place  in  the  region 
of  terrible  ruins  where  it  can  not  escape,  where  it  is 
caught  up  and  imprisoned  in  an  aureole  of  stone. 
The  Khmers  can  never  die  while  the  white  towers  of 
Angkor  Vat  step  up  to  their  heights  among  the  low- 
hanging  stars.  .  .  . 

Angkor  Vat  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  Khmer  people. 
If  nothing  else  remained  of  all  their  works  it  would 
be  enough  to  mark  them  as  one  of  the  great  races 
that  time  has  produced.  One  could  read  in  it  all 
their  arrogance  and  cruelty,  their  poetry,  their  love 
of  art,  their  craft  and  intelligence,  their  skill  as  engi- 
neers, the  fear  that  they  deified  as  a  faith,  their  surge 
upward  out  of  the  muck  of  the  rice  fields  and  their 
striving  to  be  demigods. 

As  one  looks  at  the  temple,  whitening  against  the 
moon,  he  can  not  but  feel  that  it  was  fitting  for  them 
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to  disappear  after  its  completion.  Life  must  have 
seemed  something  of  an  anticlimax  to  them  when  the 
stone-masons  came  down  from  the  pinnacles  and 
stood  back  to  survey  their  work.  Probably  man 
never  contrived  a  monument  to  compare  with  it. 
Certainly  it  is  without  peer  in  the  world's  antiquities. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the  temple 
was  built.  It  must  have  come  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  erection  of  the  Bayon.  It  has  a  clean 
definite  plan  that  seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  temple 
that  Yacovarman  built,  and  it  has  a  chastity  of  out- 
line and  a  pleasing  symmetry  of  ornament  suggested 
in  the  Baphuon  of  the  royal  terrace  but  carried  out 
on  a  scale  that  bespeaks  the  rise  of  the  people  to  the 
zenith  of  their  glory. 

One  gathers  from  some  of  its  inscriptions  that  it 
was  completed  sometime  in  the  reign  of  Souryavar- 
man  II  who  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Khmers  in 
1112  and  left  it  in  1145.  But  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  show  how  long  a  time  was  required  for  its  erection 
or  what  starry  eyed  figure  stood  sponsor  for  its  plan. 

After  all,  the  name  of  the  king  or  the  kings  who 
caused  it  to  be  built  is  unimportant  for  manifestly 
the  temple  was  something  more  than  a  regal  monu- 
ment ;  it  was  the  expression  of  a  culture. 

Angkor  Vat  stands  in  a  moated  park  south  of 
Angkor  Thom.  The  temple  area  is  square  and  a  little 
less  than  a  mile  long  on  a  side  measured  along  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  moat.  The  moat  is  broad  and 
filled  with  water  so  that,  as  J.  Commaille  expressed 
it:  "Angkor  Vat  is  isolated  like  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake."  The  facade  of  the  temple  proper 
is  five  times  as  wide  as  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris.  The  central  tower  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  high. 

The  inner  side  of  the  moat  touches  an  enceinte  like 
that  of  Yacovarman's  capital  except  that  on  its  west 
side  which  was  pierced  to  form  "the  gate  of  honor" 
the  wall  is  decorated  with  an  elaborate  colonnade 
similar  to  the  medieval  cloister.  A  causeway  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  stone  leads  across  the  water  to 
the  wall  and  strikes  through  it  toward  the  temple 
pyramid  under  a  towering  portal. 

Archeologists  have  spent  much  time  in  the  discus- 
sion of  why  this  temple  came  to  be  built  with  its  prin- 
cipal entrance  toward  the  west  instead  of  east  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bayon  and  other  important  shrines  of 
the  Khmers.  That  question  now  seems  to  be  definite- 
ly settled. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  completion  of  Angkor 
Thorn  the  road  that  led  from  the  South  Gate  to  the 
great  lake  through  what  is  now  the  native  village  of 
Siem  Reap  was  fixed  and  widely  used.  A  highway 
followed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  down  toward 
Kampong  Thorn,  but  for  the  most  part  the  traffic  of 
Angkor  was  carried  by  water.    Fishermen  who  fol* 
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lowed  an  age-old  calling  on  the  Tonle  Sap  brought 
their  produce  to  market  through  the  South  Gate. 
And  up  from  the  delta  came  merchants  and  pilgrims 
and  the  thousands  of  casual  visitors  that  flow  in  and 
out  of  any  city  where  the  population  totals  more  than 
a  million. 

The  region  immediately  north  of  the  capital  and 
the  suburban  districts  to  the  east  were  already  filled 
with  temple  areas.  When  the  designers  of  the  new 
shrine  came  to  look  for  a  site  there  was  little  left  save 
a  portion  of  the  plain  between  the  little  river  of  Siem 
Reap  and  the  road  that  led  to  the  lake.  West  of  the 
road  were  marshes  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  there. 
The  builders  had  virtually  no  choice  but  to  remove 
the  population  that  undoubtedly  had  settled  south  of 
the  walls,  drain  the  rice  fields  and  lay  out  their 
square.  The  size  of  the  temple  area  was  determined 
by  the  road  on  the  west  and  the  river  on  the  east. 

The  orientation  of  the  pyramid  then  became  a 
matter  of  no  option.  The  temple  was  manifestly  a 
royal  work,  hence  the  convenience  of  the  king  and  his 
court  had  to  be  considered.  Had  the  gate  been 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  enceinte  the  parades 
from  the  royal  terrace  would  have  been  long  and 
tedious.  The  natural  decision,  of  course,  was  to  set 
the  temple  so  that  its  court  of  honor  faced  the  high- 
way that  passed  the  royal  palace  as  it  came  down 
from  the  North  Gate  to  the  south.     Ingress  to  the 
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sacred  park  was  thus  simplified  and  the  ultimate 
work  of  the  Khmers  stood  where  it  could  be  viewed 
in  all  its  stupendous  grandeur  by  the  travelers  who 
streamed  in  from  the  outer  world. 

The  construction  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  was  a 
task  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  build- 
ing of  Angkor  Vat.  For  the  works  of  Ghizeh  it  was 
necessary  to  haul  the  stone  only  across  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  from  the  quarries  beyond  the  present  city  of 
Cairo.  Some  of  the  rock  used  in  Angkor  Vat  is  be- 
lieved to  have  come  from  points  more  than  forty 
miles  distant,  part  of  it  by  water,  much  of  it  overland 
on  rollers.  And  there  is  no  group  of  structures  in 
Egypt,  not  excepting  even  Karnak,  as  intricately 
carved  as  was  this. 

The  causeway  leading  to  the  western  gate  of  the 
temple  enceinte  is  an  oddity  of  engineering.  It 
would  be  enough  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modern 
visitor  had  the  huge  stone  blocks  of  its  construction 
been  squared  as  were  those  of  the  old  Roman  roads. 
But  the  builders  of  Angkor  cared  nothing  for  expe- 
diency. The  slabs  were  cut  in  irregular  shapes  which 
meant  that  each  had  to  be  chiseled  to  fit  the  one  ad- 
joining. The  effect  as  seen  under  the  noonday  sun 
when  all  of  Angkor  is  shaking  with  heat  waves  is  like 
that  of  a  long  strip  of  watered  silk. 

Cobra  balustrades  lined  this  bridge,  lifting  their 
fans  where  the  broad  stone  stairs  come  up  from  the 
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royal  road  to  meet  the  somewhat  higher  level  of  the 
via  sacra.  Little  lions  squatted  at  intervals  all  along 
the  route  to  the  first  steps  of  the  ziggurat.  Some  of 
them  remain  on  duty.  Some  are  mere  fragments. 
But  the  causeway  itself  is  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation. 

One  passes  through  the  high  vaulted  gateway 
where  bats  are  squealing  overhead  and  enters  the 
park  where  grass  plots  and  a  few  scattering  coconut 
palms  have  taken  the  place  of  the  jungle  that  had 
moved  inside  the  walls  when  Mouhot  first  crossed  the 
moat. 

Ahead,  the  pyramid  of  the  temple  mounts  sky- 
ward— not  in  the  fashion  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
which  are  definitely  geometrical  in  design  and  achieve 
their  effect  by  sheer  overpowering  mass — but  in  three 
ornate  stages  suggesting  the  terraces  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  One  is  conscious  instantly  of  a  strange 
combination  of  delicacy,  finely  wrought  detail  and 
terrific  immensity,  a  conception  that  is  peculiarly 
typical  of  the  Khmer  arts.  Here  is  at  once  a  rocky 
uplift,  whose  very  bulk  is  potent  thaumaturgy,  and 
a  hanging  garden  whose  banks  of  flowers  are  chiseled 
stone. 

Never,  if  one  looks  at  it  for  an  hour  or  for  a  day  or 
repeatedly  for  weeks  on  end,  does  Angkor  Vat  seem 
real.  It  shivers  in  the  tropic  sun  and  the  rivulets  of 
light  that  drip  over  the  galleried  facade  impart  to  it 
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the  phantom  quality  of  an  image  on  a  shadow  screen. 
It  has  no  part  in  the  jungle  which  it  has  defied  for 
centuries.  Its  intricate  mass — crystallization  of  thou- 
sands of  lives — has  no  place  in  an  empty  desolation. 

Midway  between  the  outer  enceinte  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  first  stage  of  the  temple,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  causeway,  are  two  symmetrical  chapels, 
jewel  boxes  of  the  Khmer  art,  now  slowly  falling  to 
pieces.  In  the  local  terminology  these  buildings  have 
been  called  "libraries"  for  what  reason  one  might  be 
hard  put  to  say.  They  are  one-story  structures  with 
scrolls  of  the  Naga  on  their  facades  and  colonnaded 
sides.  Their  roofs  are  corbel  vaults  as  are  those  of 
the  other  temple  buildings,  and,  in  keeping  with  the 
scheme  of  design,  are  finely  fluted. 

Of  themselves  the  two  "libraries"  are  of  no  great 
importance,  particularly  if  one  has  been  seen  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  structures  of  their  type  in  the  shrines 
north  and  east  of  Angkor  Thorn.  But  here  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  definite  part  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Angkor  Vat.  The  architects  of  the  great 
temple  were  masters  of  their  craft,  but  first  of  all 
they  were  close  students  of  the  human  eye.  They  set 
out  to  build  not  only  a  tremendous  pyramid  but  an 
ensemble  which  would  instantly  seize  upon  the  vision 
of  one  who  entered  through  the  West  Gate  and  carry 
it  irresistibly  in  a  direct  unwavering  line  to  the 
climax  of  the  central  tower. 
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Angkor  Vat  is  built  up  from  the  fan  of  the  multi- 
headed  cobra  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  through  a 
series  of  buildings  of  increasing  importance  and 
cumulative  effect.  Without  the  twin  libraries  the  eye 
might  be  distracted  by  the  reaches  of  open  space  on 
the  sides  of  the  road  of  honor.  With  them  it  is 
caught  and  centered.  The  pools  that  sparkle  in  the 
park  are  merely  decorative  fringes  to  a  picture  whose 
essential  values  are  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangely  fascinating  features  of 
Angkor  Vat  that  a  person  must  go  about  the  work 
deliberately  if  he  is  to  study  the  building  in  detail.  So 
long  as  he  stands  on  the  causeway  before  the  first 
staircase  he  is  conscious  only  of  what  lies  ahead  of 
him,  a  vision  so  ethereal  that  it  might  well  be  a  mirage 
or  a  thing  of  moon-dust  dropped  from  Indra's  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

March  of  the  Demigods 
a  light  goes  out 

High  up  among  the  stars  they  placed  the  symbol 
of  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  and  while  the  flares  of  the 
altars  transformed  the  great  pyramid  into  a  cascade 
of  flame  they  chanted  in  pride  that  they  had  made  an 
everlasting  shrine  to  an  immutable  god.  And  Siva 
smiled  here  as  he  had  smiled  at  Angkor  Thom,  com- 
placently, convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his  votaries 
said.  For  neither  he  nor  they  could  foresee  the  end. 
Nor  could  they  possibly  have  guessed  that  of  the  two, 
mortal  worshipers  and  eternal  deity,  the  god  would 
be  the  first  to  go. 

Angkor  Vat  was  not  well  served  in  its  gods.  Siva 
vanished  and  it  is  significant  that  with  his  banishment 
the  forces  of  destruction  ceased  to  concern  themselves 
with  this  his  principal  shrine.  Vishnu  paused  for  a 
moment  on  his  way  out  into  the  twilight  and  there  is 
little  to  mark  that  he  was  ever  honored  here  save  for 
an  isolated  statue  or  two  falling  to  dust  before  the 
ravages  of  white  ants.    In  the  end  came  Buddha  to 
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overthrow  the  linga  in  the  holy  of  holies  and  to  rule 
over  decadent  people  whose  fate  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  and  whose  exile  he  shared. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Siva  never  could  be 
completely  eliminated  from  his  shrine.  His  ghost,  a 
bit  thinner  than  other  ghosts  as  the  ghost  of  a  myth 
is  likely  to  be,  but  just  as  recognizable  on  a  moonlight 
night,  was  one  of  the  first  of  a  large  company  to 
wander  about  the  shadowy  terraces.  His  ownership 
was  only  half-heartedly  disputed  even  at  the  time 
when  yellow-robed  bonzes  were  chanting  the  litanies 
of  Gautama  here  and  hundreds  of  gilt  statues  of 
Buddha  were  being  hauled  up  the  hill  to  repeat  the 
image  of  self-satisfied  detachment  in  every  niche  of 
the  long  galleries. 

Whatever  the  votaries  of  Buddha  may  have  wished 
to  do  in  the  way  of  revising  Angkor  they  found  the 
task  beyond  them.  The  motif  of  the  sacred  Naga 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  building  as  it  was  of  the 
Khmer  spirit  and  tradition.  It  could  have  been  re- 
moved only  with  the  total  demolition  of  the  towers. 
The  derivation  of  the  temple  from  the  Bay  on  and 
Baphuon  and  Ta  Keo,  and  other  constructions  which 
were  typically  Sivaistic,  can  not  be  ignored.  One 
feels  that  here  the  Khmers  succeeded  almost  in  reach- 
ing the  deity  which  they  had  worshiped  and  feared. 
For  they  worked  their  miracle  and  through  it  re- 
mained alive  long  after  the  gods  were  dead. 
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It  was  no  mere  detached  engineering  project  that 
lifted  the  tall  tiaras  of  Angkor  Vat  out  of  the  rice 
fields  and  into  the  sky.  A  whole  nation  was  involved 
in  it  .  .  .  possibly  two  whole  nations — the  one  cap- 
tive and  the  other  free.  The  little  river  that  passes 
to  the  east  of  Angkor  Thorn  and  then  turns  toward 
Beng  Mealea  and  the  district  of  Pnom  Koulen  was 
virtually  roofed  with  barges  bringing  down  building- 
stone  from  the  distant  quarries.  The  overland  road 
was  a  continuous  pageant  of  naked  brown  men 
marching  up  and  toiling  down.  And  steadily  out  of 
the  east  came  the  immense  blocks  of  rock  too  large 
for  river  transport, — white  masses  on  rollers, — so 
close  together  that  the  highway  itself  seemed  to  be 
in  motion. 

Brown  men  in  harness  hauled  the  stones.  Other 
brown  men  picked  up  the  rollers  left  behind  and 
placed  them  ahead.  The  sun  was  hot  as  only  a  Cam- 
bodian sun  can  be.  And  when  it  ceased  to  shine  came 
the  rains  that  made  swamps  of  the  roads  and  lakes 
of  the  fields.  And  still  the  tide  of  stone  flowed  down 
out  of  the  hills  to  pile  its  breakers  higher  and  higher 
on  the  promontory  of  Angkor  Vat. 

The  records  of  the  Khmers  are  disappointingly 
meager  on  the  subject  of  such  works  as  this.  One 
finds  plenty  of  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  man  in  the 
street  except  that  portion  of  his  life  in  which  he 
earned  his  living.     Engineering  work  possibly  had 
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become  such  a  commonplace  to  this  civilization  that 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  a  stroke  of  a  chisel  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  where  the  nation's  history  was  compiled. 

Aymonier,  among  others,  comments  with  amaze- 
ment upon  the  methods  of  construction  (now  a  lost 
secret)  by  which  these  people  hoisted  blocks  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  ten  tons  to  the  very  heights  of  their 
works. 

He  mentions  that  at  Ko  Kher,  one  of  the  ephem- 
eral capitals  of  the  early  Angkorean  dynasty,  he  saw 
a  slab  thirteen  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
thick  on  the  very  summit  of  a  lofty  erection.  It  is 
within  the  possibilities  that  the  Khmers  covered  their 
works  with  earth  as  they  ascended  and  thus  had  the 
advantage  of  a  gentle  slope  to  points  where  stones 
were  required.  Removal  of  such  a  mass  of  earth 
after  the  completion  of  the  work  would  have  been  in 
itself  a  stupendous  task  but  somehow  just  the  sort  of 
unveiling  that  would  have  appealed  to  the  dramatic 
sense  of  these  people. 

At  any  rate,  however  they  hoisted  their  blocks, 
they  must  have  developed  a  system  whereby  such 
handling  was  simple  and  rapid.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise no  such  temple  as  Angkor  Vat  could  have  been 
completed  between  the  earliest  recorded  date  in  the 
Khmer  history  and  the  time  when  Mouhot  arrived  at 
the  head  of  the  great  lake. 

In   general    plan   Angkor    is    a    typical    Khmer 
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temple.  It  is  a  three-stage  pyramid  as  was  the 
Bayon  which  preceded  it  by  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Its  cruciform  central  structure  was  surrounded  on 
each  stage  by  a  square  of  cloistered  galleries.  Four 
stairways  marched  up  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  at  the 
points  of  the  compass.  And  all  of  this  is  typical  of 
no  great  originality.  Yet  one  does  not  look  at  Ang- 
kor Vat  ten  minutes  without  realizing  that  here  is  a 
building  as  far  removed  from  the  Bayon  as  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  from  Cluny. 

The  difference  is  largely  in  the  effect  of  the  ensem- 
ble. For  were  the  Bayon  intact  it  seems  likely  that 
its  mass  appearance  would  be  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  vast  pile  to  the  south.  But  the  difference  in 
effect  is  the  difference  that  lies  between  the  self-satis- 
fied pride  of  youth  and  the  tolerant,  orderly  thought 
of  one  who  has  lived  his  life  and  profited  by  his  ex- 
perience. Angkor  Thorn  in  a  way  was  the  capital  of 
the  nouveau  riche.  Angkor  Vat  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  culture. 

The  Bayon  even  in  its  ruin  is  a  striking  bulk  which 
dizzies  one  with  its  ornament.  It  falls  just  a  little 
short  of  true  beauty  in  that  the  application  of  the 
ornament  was  a  bit  too  lavish — just  a  little  ill-con- 
sidered. Angkor  Vat,  which  is  one  great  expanse  of 
embroidered  stone,  does  not  seem  obtrusive  in  its 
decoration.  Mere  embellishment  is  made  subject  to 
general  effect  and  the  whole  is  entirely  symmetrical. 
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One  rises  from  the  causeway  to  the  gate  of  honor 
of  the  temple  proper,  a  sort  of  cloistered  porch  on 
the  level  of  the  first  .stage.  The  rocky  stairs  are 
rounded  smooth — polished  by  bare  feet  that  went 
their  way  hundreds  of  years  ago.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  elephants  came  up  to  the  portico  on  a 
ramp  at  the  side.  But  there  they  must  have  stopped. 
From  the  vaulted  portico  to  the  shrine  of  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  distant  summit  even  the  kings  of  the 
Khmers  must  have  journeyed  afoot. 

From  the  gate  of  honor  a  causeway  leads  through 
the  galleries  surrounding  the  first  stage  and  into  a 
court  which  is  unique.  Here,  midway  on  its  march 
to  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  second  stage  of  the  pyra- 
mid, the  causeway  is  crossed  by  a  second  causeway. 
The  squares  thus  formed  were  once  ceremonial  basins 
with  steps  leading  down  into  them  on  all  sides.  Even 
nowadays  the  rains  of  the  wet  season  fill  them  but 
they  are  generally  kept  pumped  out  by  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation  lest  seepage  destroy  some  of  the 
foundations  of  the  galleries. 

Beyond  the  court  of  the  pools  another  staircase 
goes  up  to  the  second  stage  which  is  quite  the  same 
as  the  first  except  that  it  is  perfectly  square  and  lacks 
the  ablutionary  basins.  From  the  second  stage  a  third 
staircase,  steep  and  almost  forbidding,  leaps  up  to 
the  heights. 

All  travelers  have  conceded  that  the  steps  of  the 
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third  stage  are  the  steepest  in  the  world.  In  addition 
to  that  they  are  so  narrow  that  one  can  obtain  little 
more  than  a  toe-hold  on  them.  One  shod  in  modern 
footwear  must  make  the  ascent  sidewise,  from  which 
point  of  vantage,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  tumbled 
steeps  of  the  temple,  he  realizes  the  vastness  of  the 
work. 

At  the  top  is  the  third  square  of  galleries  with  the 
usual  cruciform  system  of  side  passages  centering  in 
a  dim,  cavelike  room  beneath  the  central  tower.  This 
room  is  the  focal  point  of  the  monument — the  sanctu- 
ary where  stood  the  linga  of  Siva  as  now  stands  the 
weather-pocked  image  of  Buddha,  the  Usurper. 

It  is  from  this  stage  that  all  five  of  the  towers  start 
on  their  way  to  the  sun.  The  four  minor  spires  are 
built  over  the  corners  of  the  outer  cloister.  Under 
each  is  a  chapel  open  on  two  sides  to  the  communicat- 
ing corridors  and  on  two  to  the  cascading  roofs  of  the 
lower  stages. 

From  the  top  galleries  one  obtains  an  impression 
not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  temple  but  of  its  solidity. 
The  Khmers  either  knew  nothing  or  cared  nothing 
about  cement.  Their  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Romans  which  one  finds  scattered  about  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  in  that  the  weight  of  the  component  rocks 
was  the  chief  factor  in  holding  the  masonry  together. 
Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  will  dislodge  these 
stones. 
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True,  some  of  the  lower  courts  present  a  scene  of 
bewildering  wreckage  as  one  sees  them  from  above. 
But  one  discovers  swiftly  that  the  bits  of  sandstone 
are  mostly  pieces  of  frieze  and  ornament  which  in 
their  original  state  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  support 
of  the  building.  The  curators  have  gathered  them  up 
and  placed  them  in  piles  for  possible  classification. 
But  they  could  be  thrown  away,  and  the  casual  ob- 
server would  have  to  look  closefy  to  see  that  they  had 
ever  been  there. 

Fromager  and  banyan  and  liana  and  bamboo  were 
in  this  area  just  as  they  were  in  the  other  temple 
parks  of  Angkor.  But  they  remained  merely  on 
sufferance.  Angkor  Vat  had  been  built  to  stay.  No 
wandering  root  ever  succeeded  in  prying  one  of  its 
pillars  apart.  The  joints  between  its  stones  are  quite 
close  despite  weathering.  The  roofs  are  still  service- 
able, and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  Khmers  did 
not  know  the  secret  of  the  arch  and  keystone.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  columns  of  the  upper  stages  give 
no  indication  that  they  were  not  completed  only  last 
week.  The  life  expectancy  of  the  ziggurat — galleries, 
towers,  terraces  and  all — may  well  be  another  thou- 
sand years. 

The  four  faces  of  Siva,  decorative  motif  of  the 
Bayon,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Angkor  Vat.  There 
is  no  end  of  sculpturing  about  the  walls,  inside  and 
out,  but  it  is  subdued.     Dancing-girls — millions  of 
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them — step  lightly  through  the  corridors  and  along 
the  narrow  parapets  at  the  edge  of  the  pyramid. 
They  give  a  gladder  note  to  the  decoration  than  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Angkor  area.  In  the 
Bayon  Siva  was  a  god,  and  only  the  gods  could  pay 
him  homage.  In  Angkor  Vat  his  deity  was  still  con- 
sidered worthy  of  all  that  man  could  devise  in  the 
way  of  a  shrine  but  its  elevation  above  mere  human- 
ity was  not  so  well  defined.  The  female  figure,  end- 
lessly repeated  and  delicately  contrived,  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  work  which  was  left  to  the  world  as 
the  Khmer  masterpiece. 

It  is  significant  of  the  culture  of  these  people  that 
the  pornographic  note  is  entirely  lacking  in  all  of 
their  constructions.  The  Apsaras  and  the  sculptured 
images  of  the  dancing  vestals  are  quite  decorous  in 
all  their  poses  and  are  dressed,  as  were  the  noble 
women  of  the  time,  with  a  sarong  or  sampot  draped 
about  the  waist.  The  costume  is  still  to  be  found  in 
vogue  in  some  of  the  villages  away  from  the  zone  of 
French  influence.  In  more  civilized  centers  it  has 
changed  by  adding  a  scarf  or  a  loose-fitting  shirt. 

Angkor's  "goldsmiths  in  stone"  were  given  every 
chance  here  for  the  display  of  their  art.  The  columns 
and  cornices  of  doorways  are  carved  in  complicated 
patterns  of  flowers  and  vines  and  in  geometrical 
scroll  works  so  fine  that  they  might  have  been  the 
product  of  knitting-needles. 
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The  sculpturing  along  the  inner  side  of  the  gallery 
about  the  first  stage  suggests  that  of  the  Bayon,  in 
that  it  is  the  pictured  history  of  the  Khmers  from 
their  mythical  antecedents  in  the  heaven  of  Indra  to 
the  day  of  glory  which  came  after  they  had  obtained 
definite  mastery  over  the  Chams.  Like  that  of  the 
Bayon  it  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  also  like  that 
of  the  Bayon  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  pictorial  presenta- 
tion of  the  Ramayana,  the  epic  that  the  progenitors 
of  the  Cambodians  brought  with  them  out  of  the 
Arya  Deca.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  Bayon  in  the 
greater  delicacy  of  its  workmanship  and  in  its  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  Of  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  faces  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Angkor  Vat 
less  than  a  dozen  are  so  chipped  or  worn  as  to  be  un- 
recognizable. 

The  Ramayana,  as  found  in  India,  was  composed 
of  twenty-four  thousand  verses  or  slokas,  and  detailed 
the  adventures  of  the  demigod  Rama,  his  struggle 
with  the  traitors  who  would  bar  him  from  the  throne 
of  Dasaratha,  his  alliance  with  the  monarch  of  the 
monkeys,  and  thousands  of  stories  concerning  the 
conduct  of  his  war  and  his  ultimate  triumph.  Added 
to  that  are  long  panoramas  of  the  Khmers  marching 
to  battle,  routing  the  Chams,  and  bringing  home 
slaves  amid  exploits  of  valor  hardly  less  incredible 
than  the  episodes  out  of  the  history  of  the  gods. 

The  Ramayana  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
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by  the  poet  Valmiki  who  set  a  style  in  meter  that  be- 
came classic  among  the  Hindus.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position is  some  time  prior  to  2000  B.C.,  and  it 
is  without  adequate  translation  in  English.  Some 
scholars  take  it  to  be  a  more  or  less  historical  account 
of  a  raiding  expedition  undertaken  by  savage  hill 
tribes  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  district  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ganges  River  and  who  penetrated 
down  through  India  as  far  as  Madras  and  Ceylon. 
With  the  celebration  of  the  actual  expedition  in  folk- 
songs, the  leader  of  the  raiders  attained  great  honors 
as  an  epic  hero  with  fictional  qualities  that  later  dei- 
fied him.  Similarly  the  hairy  hill  men  whom  he  led 
were  identified  from  more  or  less  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  their  physical  appearance  as  an  army  of 
monkeys. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  discover  one  of  the 
world's  finest  pictorial  treatments  of  the  Rama 
legend  here  in  Angkor.  The  Khmers  who  must  have 
received  the  legends  of  the  Brahmans  together  with 
their  religion,  if  indeed  one  may  differentiate  one 
from  the  other,  were  the  best  qualified  of  all  the 
peoples  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  from 
Arya  Deca  to  translate  poetry  into  stone. 

So  in  Angkor  Vat  one  follows  the  early  life  of 
Rama  and  sees  him  leading  the  monkeys  in  the  war 
that  was  to  bring  him  back  to  the  throne  which  he  lost 
through  treachery.    One  sees  unfolded  the  love-story 
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of  the  beautiful  Sita  who  was  coveted  by  many  men 
but  gave  her  heart  only  to  Rama,  and  one  follows  the 
machinations  of  Pushkara,  the  lovely  Apsara  who 
made  trouble  for  the  gods  by  tempting  the  ascetics 
consecrated  to  their  service.  The  Apsara  was  a  water 
nymph  in  whom  one  may  see  a  prototype  of  Undine 
and  the  river  goddesses  of  the  Greeks  and  all  the 
lovely  creatures  of  fountains  and  pools  with  whom  the 
imagination  of  man  has  concerned  itself  since  the 
so-called  Aryan  forebears  of  the  Western  peoples 
spread  across  the  European  continent  toward  the 
Atlantic. 

If  any  minor  deity  may  be  said  to  share  with  Siva 
the  honors  of  Angkor  Vat,  Pushkara,  then,  would 
be  the  temple  familiar.  For  it  is  she,  undoubtedly, 
who  has  given  the  impetus  to  the  chisels  that  cover 
the  walls  with  her  smiling  sisterhood. 

There  are  many  other  miraculous  affairs  in  the 
bas-reliefs.  One  great  section  of  wall  is  given  over 
to  the  churning  of  the  sea  of  milk  by  a  group  of 
demigods  who  use  for  this  purpose  the  body  of  a 
Naga.  There  is  little  in  the  method  to  excite  sur- 
prise. If  one  sets  about  churning  a  sea  of  milk  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  a  Naga  would 
do  as  well  for  the  purpose  as  any  other  tool.  But  in 
the  picturing  of  the  event  one  discovers  a  clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  giants  who  stand  at  the  balustrades  of 
Angkor  Thorn  and  Pra  Khan.    They  too  are  holding 
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Nagas,  and  apparently,  as  one  realizes  after  a  study 
of  the  friezes  in  Angkor  Vat,  are  holding  them  for 
purposes  quite  aside  from  the  prevention  of  accidents 
in  moats.  The  churning  of  the  sea  of  milk  was  an 
affair  that  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  Khmers 
as  well  it  might,  and  so  it  was  frequently  included  in 
the  decorative  motifs. 

As  one  blends  into  the  other,  the  Ramayana  and 
the  warlike  history  of  the  Khmers  are  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. True  there  were  no  supernatural  influences  at 
work  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Chams  ...  at  least 
none  of  the  gods  who  followed  the  standards  of  Cam* 
bodia  showed  themselves  as  picturesquely  as  they  did 
when  Rama  was  mobilizing  his  army  of  monkeys. 
But  there  is  a  fairy-tale  quality  in  the  drive  of  fight- 
ing elephants  across  the  screens  of  sandstone — the 
mazes  of  spearmen — the  charging  of  cavalry.  .  .  . 
And  the  ultimate  denouement,  still  unwritten  when 
the  poets  of  Angkor  threw  down  their  writing  imple- 
ments and  took  up  carving  tools,  is  the  same  in  both 
epics :  the  parade  of  the  demigods  into  the  mysterious 
shadows. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  Tale  of  the  Hidden  City 
fairy-stokies  sound  true  by  moonlight 

To  the  rest  house  at  Kampong  Thorn  came  a 
Cambodian  with  the  story  of  another  Angkor. 

"I  have  been  working  on  the  new  road  that  goes 
north  from  here  to  the  border  of  Siam,"  he  said. 
"And  I  have  seen  many  of  my  people  who  know  of  a 
hidden  city  northwest  of  Pnom  Dek.  They  tell  me 
that  no  white  man  has  even  seen  it  .  .  .  that  it  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was  when  our  ancestors,  the  Khmers, 
gave  it  back  to  the  jungle  hundreds  of  years 
ago."  .  .  . 

Probably  Cambodia  is  full  of  such  tales  of  buried 
cities.  Subsequent  experience  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  story  of  Mouhot,  told  and  retold  as  the  men 
of  the  villages  encounter  their  brothers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, is  constantly  changing  in  characters  and  locale 
until  it  seems  like  something  entirely  new.  There 
will  always  be  buried  cities  in  Indo-China  even  after 
the  last  of  the  jungle  is  cleared  and  the  last  tiger 
is  killed  and  rice  fields  extend  all  the  way  across  the 
peninsula. 
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The  whispers  that  preceded  the  rediscovery  of 
Angkor  will  always  remain  in  circulation  even  though 
in  time  they  take  on  a  character  of  legend. 

But  there  was  no  denying  the  sincerity  of  this  road- 
worker.  There  was  the  light  of  faith  in  his  eyes.  He 
himself  had  never  seen  this  city.  He  had  not  ven- 
tured any  farther  into  the  jungle  than  most  Cam- 
bodians will  venture.  But  the  stories  he  had  heard 
had  evidently  made  a  vivid  impression.  As  he  talked 
one  could  see  the  temple  towers  of  another  Bayon 
thrusting  their  gray  tiaras  out  of  the  entangling 
green.  .  .  .  And  it  becomes  singularly  easy  to  listen 
to  fairy-tales  when  one  has  looked  for  a  time  at  the 
glorified  myth  of  Angkor  Vat. 

"The  new  road  is  not  a  very  good  road  yet,"  he 
said.  "It  goes  from  here  straight  into  the  forest  to 
the  mountain  of  iron  that  is  in  the  north.  That  is 
why  the  French  have  built  it.  There  will  be  a  mine 
up  there  and  supplies  have  to  be  taken  to  it  and  the 
iron  will  have  to  be  brought  back.  Some  day — maybe 
next  year — the  road  will  be  like  the  one  that  goes  to 
Angkor,  smooth  and  hard  and  paved  with  rock. 
Then  many  people  will  see  this  city.  But  now  the 
road  is  new  and  difficult  and  nobody  follows  it  who 
does  not  have  to."  .  .  . 

Monsieur  Albertini,  manager  of  the  hotel,  heard 
the  story  of  the  hidden  city  without  surprise  or  great 
concern. 
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"He  probably  means  Pra  Khan  of  Kampong 
Sveay,"  he  said.  "Monsieur  Groslier  was  in  that  re- 
gion some  years  ago  and  reported  a  temple  group  of 
considerable  size.  .  .  .  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
really  be  another  lost  capital.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising. 

"The  ruins  of  Sambour,  up  the  river  a  short  dis- 
tance from  here,  were  hardly  suspected  two  years  ago. 
Recently  more  than  fifty  temples  have  been  located 
and  possibly  there  are  others  still  to  be  found  in  the 
bamboo.  Just  because  the  maps  do  not  show  any  ex- 
tensive remains  up  near  Pnom  Dek  one  need  not 
suppose  that  there  aren't  any.  .  .  .  And  against  that 
is  the  imaginative  instinct  of  the  native. 

"The  Pnom  Dek  is  a  butte  about  a  hundred  kilo- 
meters north  of  here  and  the  road-  and  mining-engi- 
neers who  have  stayed  at  this  hotel  have  told  me  that 
the  trail  is  practicable  for  a  small  car  to  that  point 
at  least." 

The  Cambodian  road-worker  was  definite  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  region  in  which  the  hidden  capital  was 
supposed  to  be  located, — which  in  itself  gave  his 
story  a  quality  lacking  in  most  legends  of  the  district. 

He  told  of  a  depression  running  westward  from 
Pnom  Dek  and  said  that  the  lost  town  would  be  dis- 
covered at  a  point  back  in  the  jungle  where  a  second 
depression  ran  north  and  south. 

"A  road  has  been  laid  out  toward  the  west,"  he 
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said.  "Why  it  is  there  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  been 
told  that  the  engineers  cut  into  the  bamboo  to  get 
timbers  for  bridges.  If  the  stories  are  true — and  I 
believe  that  they  are — then  you  should  be  able  to  go 
by  automobile  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
place.  .  .  . 

"Why  do  I  not  go  myself?"  He  smiled  at  the 
thought. 

"My  people  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for 
leaving  these  cities.  I  have  a  wife  and  family  in 
Kampong  Thorn  and  I  have  no  business  with  ancient 
temples."  .  .  . 

And  that  attitude  of  mind  did  not  seem  at  all 
strange  when  one  remembered  how  Yin,  product  of 
the  Saigon  schools,  had  felt  the  age-old  curse  of  the 
Khmers  as  he  stood  at  the  gates  of  Angkor. 

Day  after  to-morrow  a  boat  would  be  sailing  from 
Ream  on  the  Cambodian  coast  for  Bangkok  and  in 
Bangkok  a  train  would  be  waiting  to  carry  one  down 
through  the  jungles  of  Malaysia  to  Singapore,  the 
world's  crossroads.  Angkor,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
mystery,  was  back  there  in  its  forest,  a  poignant 
memory  beside  which  all  other  secrets  of  the  Cam- 
bodian plain  must  seem  matters  of  no  importance. 
The  journey  of  an  inquisitive  pilgrim  was  finished 
and  the  sky-line  seemed  filled  with  a  mirage  of  clean 
cities  with  snow  in  the  streets  and  holly  wreaths  in 
the  windows. 
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Here  in  Kampong  Thorn  the  white  stars  were 
pressing  down  on  the  roofs.  Xylophones  were  trick- 
ling the  same  old  tunes  in  the  native  huts  along  the 
river.  Brown  men  and  naked  children  in  the 
streets.  .  .  .  Masculine  women  in  gaudy  sampots 
shopping  in  the  open-fronted  stalls  of  the  market  or 
slipping  like  shadows  through  the  half-seen  dust  .  .  . 
A  hint  of  a  warm  night  in  the  still  fragrant 
air  .  .  .  Fans  whirling  in  the  high-ceiled  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel  .  .  .  Mangosteens  piled  in  com- 
potes on  the  tables  .  .  .  And  near  the  door  a  calendar 
whose  red  lettering  blazoned  forth  the  irony  that  in  a 
week  Cambodia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be 
celebrating  Christmas  .  .  . 

If  there  were  the  potent  ingredients  of  nostalgia  in 
all  of  this  where  is  there  any  inconsistency?  Anticli- 
max, in  the  person  of  the  Cambodian  teller  of  tales, 
was  manifestly  worthy  of  no  consideration.  Half 
across  the  world  lay  home.  And  at  Singapore  would 
be  many  ships  with  smoking  funnels,  their  prows 
turned  toward  the  west.  .  .  . 

However,  there  are  influences  stronger  than 
nostalgia  and  one  of  these  is  curiosity.  What  if  this 
tale  of  a  hidden  city  should  be  true?  What  if  the 
prince  of  the  fairy-tale  had  laughed  at  the  reports 
of  the  sleeping  beauty  who  lay  enchanted  in  a  capital 
girt  with  lianas?  What  if  one  were  to  obey  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  and  dash  half  across  the  world  only 
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to  rediscover  a  civilized  monotony  and  substitute  for 
the  memory  of  Western  cities  a  vision  of  splendid 
towns  beyond  the  curtains  of  the  jungle? 

So  an  impromptu  expedition  was  organized  over- 
night. The  heavy  motor  that  was  to  have  gone  on 
down  to  the  sea  was  shunted  into  a  semi-permanent 
berth  beneath  the  sheds  of  the  rest  house.  The  ship 
that  sailed  northward  through  the  Blessed  Isles  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  slid  out  into  the  opal  waters  beyond 
Ream  with  a  vacancy  in  her  passenger  list.  A  little 
automobile,  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  the  Amer- 
ican products  which  courtesy  designates  as  automo- 
biles, was  hired  from  Monsieur  Albertini  who  had 
some  faith  in  the  car  and  more  in  the  luck  that  favors 
the  inquisitive.  And  dusty  maps  were  produced  from 
somewhere  in  the  residency  to  show  a  routing  in  pen- 
cil-marks toward  intriguing  white  spots  that  made  a 
phalanx  along  the  upper  edge. 

"The  trail  will  take  you  within  four  kilometers  of 
the  city,"  the  Cambodian  road  man  had  said.  So 
preparations  were  quite  casual.  There  would  be 
little  walking — so  canvas  shoes  would  do  well  enough. 
There  would  be  virtually  no  quarrel  with  the  shadowy 
jungle — so  firearms  would  be  merely  an  incumbrance. 
Water  supplies  could  be  kept  in  the  car — hence  no 
need  for  canteens.  Save  for  the  long  empty  miles  in 
which  a  broken  steering  knuckle  or  a  damaged  axle 
might  be  disastrous  the  expedition  seemed  no  more 
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complicated  than  a  ride  through  the  streets  of  Saigon. 

Enough  food  for  three  days  was  stowed  away  in  a 
box  in  the  tonneau,  a  Cambodian  chauffeur  who  had 
worked  on  the  road  was  impressed  into  service  as 
chief  engineer.  Another  Cambodian  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  upper  country  was  hired  as  a  guide, 
and  the  caravan  was  ready  for  the  journey. 

One  morning  shortly  after  midnight  it  got  under 
way.  ...  A  cool  night  for  the  tropics,  with  a  north 
wind  that  became  genuinely  chilly  when  the  highway 
turned  over  the  river  to  meet  it. 

The  dipper  was  hanging  upside  down  in  a  dark 
sky.  The  manager  who  had  retired  early  came  down 
to  the  driveway  in  his  pajamas  to  give  some  words  of 
cheer.  He  looked  into  the  blackness  and  shivered, 
remarking  that  warm  clothing  would  have  been  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  the  equipment.  It  was  too  late 
then  to  profit  by  the  advice.  He  shook  his  head  and 
waved  farewell,  expressing  the  hope  that  no  one 
would  be  brought  home  frozen  to  death  and  the  little 
car  swung  out  of  the  gravel  path  and  into  the  main 
highway. 

Birds  sat  huddled  in  the  road  and  took  sleepily  to 
flight  as  the  lights  struck  them.  Sometimes  they 
cleared  the  hood  in  their  lumbering  ascent.  Some- 
times they  crashed  against  the  wind-shield.  Rabbits 
proved  more  agile  but  just  as  numerous  and  just  as 
careless  in  their  choice  of  sleeping  quarters. 
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A  short  distance  from  Kampong  Thorn  the  road 
branched  to  the  right  from  the  course  that  leads  along 
the  Tonle  Sap  to  Angkor.  At  about  ten  kilometers 
it  shut  its  eyes  and  dived  into  a  dense  forest  where 
lights  were  flickering  like  will-o'-the-wisps.  Here 
and  there  close  to  the  highway  one  could  see  natives 
building  fires  under  their  elevated  huts  or  huddled  to- 
gether in  their  doorways. 

At  twenty  kilometers  came  the  end  of  the  pave- 
ment and  the  car  struck  a  road  that  was  fairly  hard 
but  not  graded.  It  was  one  long  procession  of 
hillocks  and  thank-you-ma'ams  for  the  next  sixty 
kilometers.  The  composition  was  sand,  sometimes 
packed,  sometimes  loose.  The  little  motor  whined 
through  it  in  low  gear  with  a  vibration  that  threat- 
ened to  disintegrate  it. 

There  were  indications  that  some  real  highway  en- 
gineering had  been  done  along  the  route.  At  twenty- 
five  kilometers  came  a  definite  mark  of  civilization:  a 
detour  sign:  "Route  Peste,  Pas  Ouverte  Pour  Cir- 
culation." And  one  smiled  at  that.  There  was  gen- 
uine naivete  in  the  thought  of  designating  any 
particular  section  of  this  road  as  a  "Route  Peste." 
It  was  all  "peste" — as  bad  a  road  as  automobile  ever 
attempted  to  negotiate. 

Obeying  the  instructions  on  the  sign  the  driver 
turned  west.  The  route  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  no 
worse  than  it  had  been  save  that  the  scenery  was  a  bit 
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of  wilderness  with  a  quite  chilly  fog  floating  over  it. 

At  thirty  kilometers  came  a  clearing  that  looked 
like  any  section  of  the  Argonne  in  1917.  Possibly 
a  forest  fire  had  visited  the  region.  More  likely  the 
open  space  represented  some  of  the  outposts  of  cul- 
ture as  represented  by  the  invading  rice  fields.  It 
was  too  dark  to  make  any  investigation  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Almost  immediately  the  forest  closed  in  again  and 
the  road  pinched  out  at  a  gateway  beyond  which  a 
group  of  barracks  stood  in  a  grove  of  bamboo.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  police  post  whose  usefulness  up 
there  in  the  wilderness  must  be  largely  conjectural. 
A  sleepy-eyed  Annamite  sentry  rested  his  rifle, 
hitched  up  his  sampot  and  grudgingly  gave  the  in- 
formation that  the  caravan  was  on  the  wrong  road. 

Followed  a  back-track  seemingly  without  end,  a 
turn  to  the  east  and  then  a  narrow  slot  in  the  jungle. 
The  Cambodian  scout  had  said  that  the  iron  mine 
trail  was  not  a  very  good  road.  This  lane,  to  which 
the  darkness  gave  the  appearance  of  a  moraine  be- 
tween the  trees,  answered  the  description  to  the  letter. 
It  was  hardly  a  road  at  all.  Some  one  had  chopped 
down  the  trees.  But  here  and  there  the  stumps  stood 
out  of  the  sand  and  in  numerous  places  the  logs  lay 
where  they  had  fallen. 

One  could  only  hope  that  this  time  the  driver  had 
guessed  correctly.    The  grass  was  growing  two  feet 
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high  in  the  so-called  road  and  there  was  no  room  to 
turn  around  in  the  event  of  a  mistake.  The  Cam- 
bodian at  the  wheel  kept  sounding  his  horn.  .  .  . 
This  may  have  been  the  result  of  habit  or  merely  the 
yearning  of  an  elementary  nature  to  make  a  noise. 

Eventually  this  lane  led  to  a  kilometer  post  marked 
twenty-eight,  where  it  joined  another  road — prob- 
ably a  continuation  of  the  route  peste  from  which  the 
detour  had  been  indicated.  The  old  highway  had 
been  blocked  off  at  this  point.  The  new  veered  into 
a  district  that  seemed  to  have  been  purposely  corru- 
gated. 

And  so  the  protesting  motor  shivered  in  its  slow 
journeying — always  in  low  gear,  always  threatening 
to  fall  apart.  Progress  so  far  had  been  made  at  a 
rate  of  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

At  forty-seven  kilometers  a  string  of  natives  came 
out  of  the  forest.  The  lamps  showed  that  they  were 
carrying  the  wicker  sieves  used  in  the  working  of  rice 
fields  and  apparently  they  were  turning  out  ensemble 
for  some  sort  of  community  service  from  a  near-by 
village.  It  was  still  three  hours  before  dawn  which 
indicated  that  their  fields  must  be  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  town. 

Their  dogs,  apparently,  had  never  seen  a  motor- 
car. Instead  of  loitering  as  do  the  stupid  animals 
about  Kampong  Thorn,  or  taking  two  thoughts  about 
which  direction  they  had  better  choose  in  leaping  to 
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safety,  these  started  to  run  along  the  highway  in  front 
of  the  car.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  get  off  the 
road  at  all. 

At  fifty  kilometers  the  road  was  white  with  floury 
sand,  and  along  it  ranged  the  gaunt,  hone-white 
trunks  of  the  fromagers.  Beyond  this  stretch,  which 
was  very  nearly  impassable,  the  trail  sidled  up  to  a 
ravine  with  a  bridge  across  it.  The  bridge  was  made 
of  bamboo — matted  and  tied  together  with  liana  and 
anchored  at  the  corners  with  stakes. 

To  test  the  crossing,  ropes  were  attached  to  the  rear 
axle  and  snubbed  about  adjacent  trees,  then  as  the 
guide  allowed  an  inch  or  two  of  slack  at  a  time  the 
car  was  pushed  out  on  to  the  bridge.  The  structure 
sagged  perceptibly  but  it  held.  After  that  one  ceased 
to  pay  much  attention  to  such  engineering.  The 
jungle  seemed  full  of  it. 

At  sixty-five  kilometers  there  was  another  bamboo 
trestle  with  a  road  crew  at  work  on  its  supports. 
Here  the  end  of  the  trip  seemed  to  be  definitely  in 
sight.  But  the  road-workers  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
their  shaking  death-trap  could  be  any  more  perilous 
than  those  to  the  south.  A  coolie,  picked  up  as  a  sort 
of  auxiliary  guide,  stood  on  the  running-board  and 
shouted  what  may  have  been  prayers  as  the  chauffeur 
let  in  the  clutch  and  rolled  the  car  out  on  to  the  quiv- 
ering mat. 

The  crossing  here  was  almost  a  bit  of  tight-rope 
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walking.  There  was  a  sickening  elasticity  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  and  a  side  sway  that  promised 
momentarily  to  drop  the  whole  structure  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine.  The  sag  created  a  serious 
gradient  at  the  far  approach,  but  the  little  car  found 
traction  and  lifted  itself  back  to  solid  ground. 

Beyond  the  ravine  the  woods  seemed  scrubbier. 
There  was  no  bamboo  tangle  and  one  saw  few  ferns 
and  virtually  no  underbrush.  It  was  apparent  that 
this  must  be  the  spot  from  which  the  road  crews  had 
taken  their  timbers. 

At  sixty-five  kilometers  the  trail  bore  off  to  the 
left.  A  sign-post  announced  that  Pnom  Dek  lay 
some  thirty  kilometers  ahead.  But  instantly  the 
chance  for  getting  to  it  seemed  remote.  If  the  road 
had  been  bad  before,  it  was  now  unthinkable.  It 
was  hardly  a  trail — merely  a  shell-shocked  forest 
where  somebody  had  cut  out  a  few  trees  but  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  grass. 

The  next  fifteen  kilometers  were  accomplished  only 
by  dint  of  continuous  wrangling  with  the  chauffeur 
and  the  guide  from  Kampong  Thorn.  The  driver 
could  not  rid  himself  of  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen  to  him  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  car. 
The  guide  was  nervous  for  some  reason  which  he  did 
not  explain.  He  kept  glancing  at  the  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  trail  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  plaints 
of  his  companion. 
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In  one  spot  the  driver  stopped  and  turned  off  his 
switch. 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  any  farther  here,"  he  said. 
"The  grass  is  too  high.  There  are  rocks  and  stumps 
in  this  place  and  we  may  break  a  spring  or  even  an 
axle." 

The  argument  was  true  enough  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  have  been  advanced  at  almost  any  time 
or  place  during  the  last  fifty  kilos.  The  driver  gave 
in  at  length, — to  threat  rather  than  logic, — and  pro- 
ceeded while  his  passengers  walked  ahead  seeking  out 
stumps.  The  high  grass  belt  extended  only  for  a  kil- 
ometer or  so. 

Real  trouble  came  when  the  car  passed  the  marker 
at  the  fifteenth  kilometer  and  stopped  in  front  of  a 
camp  of  coolies  who  were  tying  saplings  together  to 
make  a  bridge.  A  gully  running  between  steep 
walls  of  black  rock  stretched  at  right  angles  across  the 
trail.  And  that  was  the  finish  of  the  route  so  far  as 
motor  travel  was  concerned. 

The  coolies  averred  that  there  was  no  other  way 
across  and  that  there  was  no  real  object  in  looking 
for  one  inasmuch  as  nothing  but  jungle  lay  beyond. 
The  chauffeur  shut  off  his  motor,  leaned  back  in  his 
cushions  and  looked  about  with  an  expression  that 
told  eloquently  his  opinion  of  amateur  adventurers. 

A  crazy  quest  had  come  to  the  finish  that  he  in  his 
superior  wisdom  had  foreseen.  .  .  . 
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The  forest  seemed  deadly  silent  now  that  the  motor 
had  ceased  its  plaint.  But  one's  spine  still  tingled 
with  the  vibration  of  those  weary  miles  up  from 
Kampong  Thorn.  .  .  .  The  dawn  was  streaking  the 
sky  with  tiger  stripes  above  the  f romagers.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Into  the  Wilderness 
progress  of  a  fool's  errand 

There  was  deep  disappointment  here.  ...  A 
weary  journey  come  to  nothing.  ...  A  maddening 
complacency  on  the  part  of  the  natives  who  plodded 
on  about  their  work  only  slightly  concerned  that  any 
one  might  wish  to  cross  the  ravine — less  concerned 
that  the  crossing  could  not  be  made  possible  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  From  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
stood  looking  back  at  events  from  the  brink  of  the 
gulley  it  seemed  childish  to  have  listened  to  the  folk- 
tales of  a  starry-eyed  savage,  stupid  to  have  stepped 
out  of  the  trodden  highway  that  would  have  led 
eventually  to  Bangkok. 

The  world  seemed  an  incredible  distance  beyond 
this  wilderness.  Its  very  existence  now  appeared  as 
dubious  as  the  magic  cities  of  the  forest  so  glibly  de- 
scribed in  Kampong  Thom. 

"Shall  we  go  back  now?"  inquired  the  driver. 

It  was  not  until  afterward  that  one  learned  of  his 
recent  marriage  and  of  the  young  bride  who  mourned 
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his  absence  in  the  civilization  that  lay  to  the 
south.  .  .  .  Taken  merely  at  face  value  his  question 
savored  of  undue  haste. 

True,  an  immediate  return  seemed  to  be  the  only 
logical  course  in  the  situation.  But  on  the  other  hand 
no  mere  logic  had  had  any  part  in  the  expedition  so 
far.    Its  intrusion  at  this  point  seemed  unwarranted. 

The  coolies  were  questioned  about  the  condition  of 
the  jungle  beyond  the  ravine,  about  the  location  of 
Pnom  Dek  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  Pra  Khan 
of  Kampong  Sveay. 

They  were  dubious  in  their  replies  to  all  the  queries. 
They  had  seen  little  of  the  farther  jungle — enough 
to  make  them  distressed  at  the  thought  of  penetrating 
it.  Pra  Khan,  they  thought,  lay  farther  south — fif- 
teen or  twenty  kilometers  farther  south.  As  for 
Pnom  Dek  they  were  divided  as  to  whether  it  lay  on 
the  right  or  the  left  of  the  road  or  whether  or  not 
it  existed  at  all. 

As  against  this  was  the  tale  of  the  Cambodian — 
one  attached  less  significance  to  it  now  than  it  had 
seemed  to  merit  night  before  last  under  the  stars  at 
the  rest  house — that  the  ruined  capital  lay  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  trail.  The  trail, 
according  to  the  foreman  of  the  road-workers,  nor- 
mally went  on  for  another  six  kilometers.  And  here 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  that  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
great  distance. 
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The  foolishness  of  experiment  in  a  bamboo  forest 
where  the  visibility  is  close  to  zero  and  one  has  no 
equipment  for  its  exploration  seemed  apparent 
enough.    And  yet  .  .  . 

To  return  to  Kampong  Thom  for  proper  equip- 
ment meant  an  immediate  ride  of  close  to  ninety  kilo- 
meters in  the  spine- jerking  vibration  of  low  gears 
To  complete  the  object  of  the  trip  would  mean 
another  journey  north  and  south  under  similar  con- 
ditions, and  the  soul  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  it. 
Better  the  quick  completion  of  the  work  at  hand. 
Better  the  jungle  than  the  delay  which  after  all  might 
end  in  another  disappointment. 

The  guide  was  summoned  from  the  car.  He  came 
reluctantly.  The  suggestion  that  the  trip  be  com- 
pleted afoot  struck  him  as  another  of  those  humorous 
vagaries  that  one  may  expect  in  all  of  the  Pale  Ones0 
He  shook  his  head. 

"There  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,"  he  said.  "There 
are  many  tigers  there,  and  wild  elephants,  and  jungle 
cats  that  creep  up  from  behind  and  kill  you.  .  .  . 

"And  then,  too,  there  is  no  road.  You  get  lost  in 
the  bamboo  and  nobody  ever  finds  out  what  happened 
to  you." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  tigers  would  be  finishing 
their  night's  hunting  and  that  the  elephants  probably 
could  be  heard  approaching  from  the  distance.  But 
he  found  no  solace  in  that. 
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"No  matter  where  you  go  in  the  jungle  beyond  the 
ravine  you  are  in  the  home  of  the  tiger  and  elephant," 
he  demurred.  "I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the 
tiger  sleep.  We  have  no  guns  and  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  tigers  up  here  get  very  hungry." 

There  was  no  moving  him.  Fear  of  the  tiger — 
hardly  less  than  a  claustrophobia  born  of  the  for- 
ests— was  his  racial  heritage. 

Man  could  not  fight  the  great  cats  barehanded  *ior 
could  he  rely  on  his  dim  wits  in  competition  with  the 
mazes  of  the  bamboo  thickets.  Moreover,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  long  walk  in  prospect  and  the  Oriental 
soul  of  him  was  saddened  at  the  thought  of  a  walk 
for  no  better  purpose  than  the  search  for  a  hidden 
city. 

So  in  the  end  the  motion-picture  equipment  was 
unloaded  from  the  car  and  mounted.  Its  usefulness 
was  carefully  weighed  against  the  possible  need  for 
water.  And  in  the  end  the  water  was  put  back  in  the 
box. 

One  manifestly  can  not  carry  a  liter  of  water  in  a 
glass  bottle  very  far  through  a  dense  woods,  espe- 
cially if  he  must  carry  it  in  his  hands.  Moreover,  it 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  any  immediate  neces- 
sity. The  morning  was  cool.  The  objective  seemed 
near.  With  ordinary  luck  one  might  get  into  the 
bush  and  out  again  before  the  sun  had  marked  noon. 

And  thus  started  a  trek  whose  only  excuse  lies  in 
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the  haphazard  information  that  prompted  it — the 
tricks  of  imagination  that  got  the  better  of  sane  judg- 
ment. 

One  might  have  thought,  for  instance,  that  beyond 
the  ravine  would  be  traces  of  a  road  similar  to  the  one 
over  which  the  car  had  come  ...  at  its  worst  a  trail 
blazed  through  the  forest.  One  might  have  expected 
tall  trees  and  deep  shadows  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
stirring  through  the  bamboo. 

Instead  there  came  more  gullies  and  black  stag- 
nant pools  with  rotten  logs  to  clamber  over  before 
one  could  take  the  risk  of  crossing  them.  .  .  .  And 
rutted  paths  where  water-buffalo  had  marched  in  the 
wet  season  .  .  .  And,  where  the  trail  persisted,  it  was 
merely  a  dim  opening  in  the  woods  with  the  reeds 
growing  up  in  it  so  densely  that  it  could  hardly  be 
followed.  .  .  .  And  low  marshy  flats,  open  as  a 
desert,  where  hot  humidity  was  in  the  air  and  lumpy 
going  underfoot  .  .  .  And  dusty  snake  grass  beat- 
ing across  one's  face  .  .  . 

There  was  plenty  of  animal  life  in  the  forest.  Red 
birds  circled  overhead,  screaming  at  the  sight  of  a 
white  man.  They  sounded  a  sharp  whistling  call  of 
two  notes  and  their  fellows  farther  back  in  the  trees 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  on  until  the  whole  jungle 
was  echoing  to  their  fluting.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
see  how  one  bird  might  be  alarmed  into  a  vocal  per- 
formance by  the  note  of  another.     But  when  one 
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stopped  short  in  the  brush  the  whistling  ceased  in- 
stantly.   And  that  was  not  so  simple  of  explanation. 

The  cessation  of  sound  was  not  gradual.  It  came 
as  suddenly  as  if  the  leader  of  a  trained  orchestra 
had  lifted  a  baton — as  if  some  one  had  pulled  out  the 
switch  of  a  radio  set. 

One  might  guess  that  the  birds  near  at  hand  were 
guided  in  their  conduct  by  what  they  could  see.  But 
manifestly  birds  hundreds  of  yards  back  in  the  forest 
can  not  see  farther  through  bamboo  than  other  ani- 
mals. The  only  solution  to  the  problem  was  that  the 
birds  acting  as  spies  on  the  movements  of  the  inter- 
loper conveyed  some  sort  of  a  signal  to  the  scarlet 
cohorts  under  cover.  What  the  signal  was  and  how 
it  came  to  receive  such  instant  obedience  was  a  mys- 
tery that  accentuated  the  fear  of  the  jungle. 

Gibbons  hurled  themselves  through  the  treetops, 
and  now  and  then  came  down  into  the  open  spaces  to 
examine  this  new  specimen  of  their  kind — this  sorry 
specimen  that  wore  white  things  about  his  legs  and  a 
white  covering  on  his  head  and  did  not  seem  to  know 
much  about  climbing  trees. 

Four  times  in  the  tortuous  maneuvering  through 
the  grasses  cobras  slipped  silently  across  the  path, 
paused  long  enough  to  swell  out  their  hoods  and  de- 
cided to  give  no  battle.  Once  a  little  green  viper 
came  to  provide  a  tense  moment.  But  he,  too,  went 
on  about  his  business. 
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The  jungle  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  region  of 
close-growing  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  One 
had  hesitated  to  enter  it  because  of  what  seemed  to  be 
its  depressing  loneliness.  The  imagined  loneliness 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  whispering  pres- 
ences that  one  could  not  see  .  .  .  the  consciousness 
that  millions  of  eyes  were  spying  from  the  brush. 

The  ravine  at  which  the  road  had  come  to  its  un- 
fortunate end  wandered  about  aimlessly  but  pursued 
a  general  course  toward  the  west.  So  far,  at  least, 
the  Cambodian's  information  had  been  correct.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  follow  its  vagrant  pro- 
gress, the  more  so  since  pools  of  water  stood  in  it  and 
snakes  had  chosen  its  graveled  banks  for  a  conven- 
tion. A  course  was  laid  out  with  a  pocket  compass, 
bearing  directly  on  the  spot  where  the  pencil-mark- 
ings on  the  map  showed  its  junction  with  the  depres- 
sion that  came  up  from  the  south. 

The  sun  came  up.  In  an  hour  the  day  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  land  of  the 
Khmers — as  hot  as  it  had  ever  been  at  Angkor,  plus 
the  asphyxiating  calm  of  a  region  into  which  breezes 
can  not  penetrate,  and  the  stifling  humidity  of  lush 
lowlands. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  the  start  of  the  trek  the 
most  poignant  desire  was  for  water.  In  two  hours 
the  water  had  become  a  genuine  need. 

But  still  there  was  no  turning  back.    Only  a  few 
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more  paces  ahead  would  be  an  open  space  and  in  that 
open  space  would  be  a  city  with  high  towers  and  mas- 
sive gates — a  city  upon  which  man  had  not  looked  for 
six  hundred  years.  .  .  .  Only  a  few  more  paces  .  .  . 

And,  counting  the  paces,  one  presently  realized 
that  the  eighth  kilometer  had  been  passed.  The  road, 
if  it  ever  could  have  been  called  a  road,  had  disap- 
peared. And  there  was  no  golden  city  on  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  horizon.  Nothing  but  the  wall  of  bam- 
boo— inscrutable,  baffling. 

The  sun  was  getting  higher  and,  if  possible,  hotter. 
The  metal  case  of  the  camera  had  become  so  hot  that 
one  could  not  touch  it.  There  were  rocks  in  quanti- 
ties beneath  the  reeds  and  grasses,  all  of  them  with 
upturned  points  that  speedily  made  shreds  of  canvas 
shoes  and  a  bruised  pulp  of  feet. 

Back  in  the  jungle  were  crashing  noises — falling 
trees,  perhaps,  or  elephants.  Now  and  then,  over  the 
flats,  came  the  smells  of  the  cat  house  at  the  zoo — 
dense  as  a  cloud,  a  choking,  unpleasant  wave  that  re- 
created every  atavistic  fear  of  the  tiger  and  his  lesser 
brethern. 

At  dawn  it  had  seemed  a  simple  thing  to  strike  into 
the  jungle  and  out  again  ...  an  enterprise  involv- 
ing nothing  of  the  adventurous  and  suggesting  no 
more  hardship  than  a  walk  along  the  stone  road  out 
of  Angkor.  It  had  seemed  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
hours.    And  now,  with  the  road  gone  and  the  bamboo 
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barrier  closing  to  the  west,  there  was  serious  question 
if  the  round  trip  could  be  completed  before  sun- 
set ..  .  or  if  it  could  be  completed  at  all. 

An  occasional  glance  to  the  east  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  freshly  broken  trail  was  ill  defined.  That  it 
could  be  followed  back  to  the  car  was  by  no  means 
certain.  But  it  was  not  yet  time  to  worry  about  that. 
It  is  virtually  impossible  to  quell  the  spirit  of  curios- 
ity once  it  is  aroused.  Here  as  the  flats  gave  way  to 
the  bamboo  groves  and  the  bamboo  thinned  out  into 
reaches  of  elephant  grass  and  the  elephant  grass 
broke  like  a  surf  against  the  bone-yards  of  the 
fromager  trees  it  was  a  simple  thing  to  recall  the  an- 
cient story  of  pocket  mining:  A  pocket  miner  was 
a  miner  who  spent  his  time  boring  one  shaft  in  search 
for  a  single  pocket  of  gold  that  would  pay  him  in  a 
lump  sum  for  all  his  labor.  And  once  he  had  started 
such  a  quest  the  miner  must  continue  it  until  he  came 
to  the  pot  of  gold  or  died;  for,  if  he  sank  a  shaft  a 
mile  without  finding  anything  he  never  could  be  sure 
that  the  pocket  was  not  waiting  at  a  depth  of  a  mile 
and  one  foot. 

And  so  with  an  investigation  such  as  this.  Each 
succeeding  fruitless  mile  made  it  more  necessary  that 
the  next  be  traversed.  .  .  .  On  and  on,  despite  a  con- 
stricting throat,  bleeding  feet  and  the  increasing 
weight  of  camera  and  tripod,  ever  toward  the  west — 
possibly  straight  on  to  the  gates  of  Angkor. 
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Walking  became  a  mere  automatic  performance  in 
which  one  foot  was  picked  up  and  another  set  down. 
A  mind  numbed  by  the  insufferable  heat  was  con- 
scious merely  of  the  needle  on  the  compass  and  a  hazy 
recollection  that  at  some  time  past  there  had  been 
some  reason,  now  not  worth  recalling,  for  the  incep- 
tion of  a  fool's  errand  such  as  this  one. 

Still  the  going  was  not  so  bad.  Jungle,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  Occidental  who  has  never  seen  one  save 
in  the  moving-pictures,  is  an  impenetrable  mass  of 
liana  and  fern  and  scrub  palm  with  morasses  under- 
foot and  garlands  of  moss  swinging  overhead.  The 
Asiatic  jungle  is  seldom  so  dense  that  a  man  can  not 
walk  through  it.  The  trees  are  straight  and  clean 
with  little  foliage  about  the  roots  and  the  curtain  of 
foliage  at  the  summits  is  so  thick  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient shadow  to  discourage  any  entangling  growth  of 
underbrush. 

Low  visibility  is  the  most  discouraging  factor  in 
any  casual  jaunt  through  the  bamboo,  and  the  great- 
est physical  discomfort,  aside  from  the  heat  which 
is  not  indigenous  to  the  forest,  is  caused  by  the  tall 
grasses  that  set  their  traps  for  bruised  feet  in  the  flat 
open  spaces. 

With  plenty  of  water,  a  few  bearers  and  some  ax- 
men,  and  no  necessity  for  driving  into  the  stifling 
humidity  at  a  speed  which  would  tax  one's  strength 
on  a  boulevard  in  any  tropical  city,  the  trip  from  the 
end  of  the  trail  into  the  Pra  Khan  district  would  be 
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no  more  worthy  of  mention  than  a  boat  trip  from 
Saigon  to  Pnom  Penh.  This  expedition  was  of  con- 
sequence only  in  that  it  seemed  so  likely  to  end  in 
the  disaster  that  its  lack  of  preparation  merited. 

The  counting  of  paces  became  as  much  of  a  routine 
matter  as  the  paces  themselves.  It  was  probably  no 
very  accurate  measure  of  distance.  But  even  a  dizzy 
brain  was  capable  of  realizing  when  the  steps  had 
shortened  and  so  after  a  while  a  count  that  would 
have  indicated  a  normal  thirteen  hundred  meters  was 
registered  as  a  kilometer.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  basis  in  fact  when,  as  the  ground  took  a 
gentle  rise  and  dipped  again  to  meet  a  north  and 
south  depression,  a  hasty  calculation  set  the  point  at 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  mile. 

Here,  then,  in  an  area  close  bound  by  the  forest 
and  palpitant  with  the  sun  of  high  noon,  was  the  spot 
that  the  Cambodian  had  designated  that  night  at 
Kampong  Thorn  which  might  have  been  night  before 
last  and  then  again  might  have  been  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  hidden  city.  No  sign  of 
anything  that  remotely  suggested  any  activities  of 
human  beings  in  this  region  since  the  King  of  the 
Nagas  dwelt  here  with  his  lovely  daughter  shut  off 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Once  more  disappointment,  this  time  coupled  with 
an  overwhelming  consciousness  that  the  way  out  of 
the  jungle  might  never  be  found. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  Phantom  Capital 
a  ghostly  metropolis  lies  at  journey's  end 

The  back  trail  had  been  a  matter  of  only  an  occa- 
sional thought  as  the  zest  of  exploration  and  the  drive 
of  curiosity  commanded  the  advance.  Here  with  the 
objective  vanished  and  the  vastness  of  the  wilderness 
everywhere  apparent  it  became  a  matter  of  poignant 
concern.  The  pace  that  had  been  maintained  on  the 
way  in  could  not  possibly  be  expected  on  the  way  out 
even  if  the  course  laid  out  partly  by  guess  and  partly 
by  compass  could  be  picked  up  again. 

Lagging  feet  turned  wearily  down  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression  and  eyes  blinded  by  the  glare 
and  a  smarting  flow  of  sweat  sought  for  the  broken 
reeds  and  crushed  grasses  that  would  give  a  clue  to 
direction.  And  then,  suddenly,  a  misstep  into  a  hole, 
a  fall,  and  a  painful  finish  on  top  of  a  piece  of  carved 
rock. 

Carved  rock! 

The  quest  was  on  once  more.  .  .  .  This  time  at  in- 
creased speed  despite  the  treacherous  irregularity  of 
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the  ground  hidden  by  grasses  and  bamboo.  Rock 
does  not  come  ready  carved  from  the  outcroppings 
of  Cambodia  however  much  one  might  be  led  to  think 
so  from  the  oversupply  of  it  in  the  temples  to  the 
west.  It  was  manifest  that  this  piece  had  been 
brought  down  from  some  point  above  by  the  rushing 
of  flood  waters  after  the  rains. 

And  so  another  three  miles  were  smashed  into  the 
jungle  to  a  terminus  that  compensated  at  once  for  all 
the  suffering  of  the  journey  so  far  and  for  all  that 
was  yet  to  come.  .  .  .  The  climax  of  a  red  wall 
threaded  through  the  green  .  .  .  the  thrill  of  som- 
nolent towers  sticking  up  among  the  fromagers  .  .  . 
a  dead  city  come  to  light  as  Angkor  rose  before  the 
eyes  of  Mouhot  .  .  .  The  fairy  tale  had  come  true. 

Marshy  ground  which  may  have  been  a  moat  or 
merely  a  scum-covered  backwater  of  the  rivulet  that 
had  brought  the  piece  of  carving  southward  lay  under 
the  wall.  Still,  greenish  objects  that  may  have  been 
logs  or  may  have  been  crocodiles,  broke  the  oozy  sur- 
face. 

As  at  Ta  Prohm  the  forest  had  come  into  this  place 
from  all  sides  and  all  angles  and  had  covered  it. 
Vision  was  obscured  save  for  such  little  patches  of 
masonry  as  could  be  glimpsed  through  masses  of  tree 
trunks  and  tangles  of  roots.  A  hurried  inspection  of 
the  eastern  enceinte  conveyed  no  definite  idea  as  to 
whether  this  was  actually  the  boneyard  of  a  dead  city 
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or  merely  a  large  temple  area.  But  it  was  evident 
immediately  that  the  walls  and  towers  belonged  to  a 
work  of  major  importance. 

A  walk  to  the  north  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
marsh  ground  furnished  some  information  after  a 
wearying  struggle  with  the  bamboo.  About  a  mile 
from  the  south  corner  was  a  gate  which  apparently 
had  been  ornamented  with  a  tower.  Fromagers  had 
taken  root  on  the  vaults  and  roots  were  draped  down 
in  a  tangled  mass  that  defied  penetration  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  cross  the  green  ooze.  Probably  a 
causeway  had  given  access  to  the  place  at  this  point 
but  there  was  little  enough  left  of  the  masonry  to 
show  where  it  had  stood. 

It  was  manifest  now,  however,  that  this  was  no 
mere  temple  ground.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
Khmers  built  this  monument  as  all  their  others  were 
built,  then  the  gate  marked  the  mid-point  between 
the  south  and  north  corners  of  the  wall.  That  would 
show  the  eastern  side  of  the  enceinte  to  be  two  miles 
long.  Presuming  the  enclosed  area  to  be  square  or 
nearly  square,  one  might  place  the  total  length  of  the 
wall  at  eight  miles.  Manifestly  this  was  a  city  and 
a  city  of  a  size  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  Angkor 
Thorn. 

It  was  a  fascinating  place  with  its  temples  only 
suggested  by  bulking  masses  of  fromager  and  its 
spires  glimpsed  piecemeal  through  the  trees.     Here 
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walked  kings  whose  ghosts  by  now  must  be  ancients 
even  among  the  ancient  company  of  phantoms.  Here 
came  slaves  to  die  in  toil.  Brown  children  played  in 
the  streets  beyond  the  gate  now  blocked  by  trees. 
Dancing-girls  of  temple  and  court  walked  abroad 
under  crimson  umbrellas.  And  a  population  of  near- 
ly a  million  (if  one  reckons  on  the  opinion  of  arche- 
ologists  with  regard  to  Angkor  Thorn)  lived  in  its 
clusters  of  houses,  begat  its  babies  and  fought  its 
wars. 

There  was  a  sadness  about  it  unequaled  even  in 
Angkor.  A  greater  mystery  than  is  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  lake  ...  a  more  uncanny 
desolation  .  .  . 

Possibly  a  white  man  had  never  looked  upon  this 
place  before.  Possibly  no  one  had  penetrated  its 
dismal  streets  since  the  Khmers  went  out  from  here 
as  they  went  out  from  the  western  capitals  into  the 
silence  of  the  centuries.  .  .  . 

A  great  detective  story  may  still  await  solution  in- 
side the  walls.  It  is  possible  that  the  temples  may 
reveal  a  treasure  of  information  if  not  the  gold  whose 
lure  has  brought  so  many  adventurers  into  these 
parts. 

One  doubts  that  the  shadows  of  this  Hidden  City 
hide  objects  of  more  tangible  value  than  those  that 
were  discovered  at  Angkor — which  is  to  say  none  at 
all.      For   whatever   this    town   was,    however   the 
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Khmers  came  to  place  it  here,  its  fate  seems  to  have 
been  merely  a  ghastly  repetition  of  that  which  over- 
took the  other  towns.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  a 
city  which  did  not  escape  the  Death  could  have 
escaped  the  looters. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  such  ruminations  here. 
Verification  of  the  Cambodian  workman's  impossi- 
ble story  has  not  changed  the  circumstances  of  its 
proof.  There  is  still  no  drinkable  water  closer  than 
twenty  miles.  There  is  still  no  assurance  that  a  white 
man  who  has  looked  on  these  red  walls  will  ever  live 
to  tell  anybody  about  it.  The  back-trail  is  no  clearer 
than  it  was  two  hours  ago.  And  by  seven  o'clock  at 
the  latest  there  will  be  darkness.  .  .  . 

Some  day  men  will  come  in  here  as  they  came  to 
Angkor.  There  will  be  a  stone  road  out  of  Kampong 
Thorn  along  the  route  which  now  is  so  close  to  impas- 
sable. Tourists  will  be  sitting  on  the  screened  ver- 
anda of  a  government  bungalow  looking  across  the 
moat,  as  they  look  across  the  lily-covered  water,  at 
the  gate  of  Angkor  Vat.  And  they  will  be  complain- 
ing bitterly  about  the  hardships  of  automobile  travel 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  bathing  facilities  and  the 
quality  of  the  food.  Some  day,  and  that  not  so  far 
in  the  future,  aged  ladies  from  Iowa  will  come  here 
to  contrast  this  city  unfavorably  with  other  cities  of 
the  jungle  no  longer  hidden.  They  will  be  unable  to 
realize  that  any  fool  could  have  undergone  the  tor- 
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tures  of  thirst  and  bone-racking  fatigue  to  see  such  a 
place  when  he  might  have  waited  a  few  years  and 
come  by  char-a-banc.  Such  things  will  come.  The 
destiny  of  the  Hidden  City  is  in  the  white  stars.  But 
for  the  present  the  objective  of  this  expedition  is  at- 
tained. It  would  be  humanly  impossible  to  go  far- 
ther  

So  in  a  red  haze  began  the  long  trek  back  out  of 
the  wilderness  toward  water. 

Water!  Once  one  set  his  back  to  the  Hidden  City 
and  faced  the  east  again  the  Khmers  and  their  works 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  importance  or  interest.  Long 
miles  back  beyond  the  fromager  and  the  bamboo  and 
the  elephant-grass  of  the  flats  there  would  be  water. 

The  air  was  dank  and  damp  and  blisteringly  hot 
even  in  the  shade.  The  smell  of  celluloid  hung  like 
a  nimbus  about  the  camera.  Even  light  linen  cloth- 
ing— torn  long  ago  to  rags — was  an  insufferable 
burden.  But  such  things  were  minor  considerations 
as  compared  with  a  swelling  throat. 

The  first  few  miles  were  the  most  terrible  of  the 
trip.  In  those  miles  lay  the  lowlands  and  the  patches 
of  snake-grass  and  the  open  spaces  where  the  temper- 
ature was  somewhere  around  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  With  physical  discom- 
fort was  coupled  the  uncertainty  of  the  trail.  And 
in  time  the  two  produced  a  dizzy  lassitude,  a  willing- 
ness to  lie  down  and  rest  indefinitely.    Only  the  urge 
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to  reach  water  prevented  what  would  probably  have 
been  a  monumental  and  permanent  error. 

Possibly  instinct,  possibly  a  trick  of  the  eye  in 
catching  such  signs  as  crushed  grass  and  broken  twigs 
made  it  possible  to  find  the  trail.  But  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  course  was  correct  for  hours  after 
the  Hidden  City  had  been  left  behind. 

Hope  kept  recurring  that  the  change  in  the  sun's 
position  might  have  cooled  some  of  the  shaded  spots 
where  the  bamboo  succeeded  the  grass.  But  there 
were  no  cool  places.  The  expected  breeze  through 
the  shadows  proved  to  be  a  mirage  of  memory. 

There  were  some  elephant  tracks  in  the  lowlands. 
But  they  were  old  and  received  little  attention.  The 
cat  smells  of  the  brush  were  still  pervasive  and  easily 
recognizable.  Toward  three  o'clock  a  parade 
of  peacocks  came  out  of  the  denser  thickets  to  walk 
along  like  guides,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  back 
and  make  certain  that  they  were  being  followed. 

They  preserved  their  distance  but  showed  no  haste 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ence of  a  man. 

Probably  half  the  distance  back  to  the  road  had 
been  completed  when  there  came  a  collapse.  At  the 
end  of  a  fainting  spell  that  lasted  possibly  twenty 
minutes,  returning  consciousness  discovered  some 
new  characters  worthy  of  their  place  in  the  nightmare 
of  the  jungle. 
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They  were  two  Cambodians,  totally  naked,  squat- 
ting on  their  heels  and  awaiting  developments  with 
polite  interest.  When  they  discovered  that  they  were 
observed  they  fell  to  their  knees  and  put  their  clasped 
hands  to  their  foreheads.  The  gesture  might  have 
seemed  totally  outlandish  save  for  the  fact  that  pre- 
vious experience  identified  it  as  a  sort  of  salute  given 
by  natives  to  their  white  "protectors." 

They  made  no  answer  to  questions  in  French  and 
English  but  pointed  back  along  the  trail  and  said 
something.  Their  manner  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  had  been  following  for  some  time. 

The  march  was  resumed.  The  elder  of  the  pair 
walked  ahead.  His  companion  brought  up  at  the 
rear  of  the  file.  Both  were  fresh  and  apparently  in 
no  need  of  water.  Their  pace  was  difficult  to  follow 
but  there  was  consolation  in  the  thought  that  every 
fifteen  minutes  at  that  speed  meant  fifteen  minutes 
of  real  progress. 

So  in  a  silent  cauchemar,  as  unreal  as  anything 
that  ever  plagued  human  imagination,  the  dizzy  pro- 
cession went  on  for  another  five  miles.  There  the 
trail  came  to  one  of  its  numerous  barriers  in  a  cross- 
ing of  the  ravine.  The  bank  was  steep,  which  pre- 
sented some  difficulty.  The  old  stream  bed  was 
filled  with  stagnant  water  which  could  be  crossed  only 
by  wading,  and  that  presented  a  greater  difficulty. 

On  the  opposite  side  was  a  bluff  perhaps  fifteen 
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feet  high  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  human  in- 
genuity could  ever  devise  a  means  for  scaling  it.  The 
men  walked  into  the  little  river  and  began  to  dip  up 
the  water  in  their  cupped  hands  and  shower  them- 
selves with  it.  By  means  of  gestures  that  could  not 
have  been  misunderstood  they  indicated  that  a 
bath — even  a  haphazard  bath — might  have  a  refresh- 
ing effect.  There  was  merit  in  the  idea  but  it  had  its 
defects. 

The  temptation  to  court  cholera  and  black-water 
fever  by  drinking  out  of  this  semi-stagnant  stream 
was  strong  enough  without  getting  too  close  to  it. 
And  the  problem  of  removing  clothes  and  getting 
them  back  on  again  after  removal  was  too  compli- 
cated. 

There  were  voices  in  the  air.  They  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  around  a  bend  in  the  ravine.  But  one 
could  not  attach  too  much  significance  to  that.  Such 
things  are  always  the  part  of  delirium.  Before  any 
decision  could  be  reached  as  to  their  actuality  there 
came  another  fainting  spell. 

This  time  the  feverish  mists  dissolved  to  reveal  two 
women  who  apparently  had  been  bathing  in  the  creek 
around  the  curve  whence  the  voices  had  come.  They 
had  forgotten  their  sarongs  and  made  a  startling 
picture.  Two  brown  Eves  attempting  to  drag  a  re- 
luctant Pale  One  into  the  water  and  give  him  the 
bath  he  no  doubt  needed.     The  men  stood  apart 
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directing  the  operations  after  the  fashion  of  the  male 
wherever  and  whenever  there  is  work  to  be  done  in 
the  Orient. 

The  women  seemed  disappointed  when  their  minis- 
trations were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  they  and  the  men  were  simple  kindly  people 
attempting  to  show  kindness  to  a  stranger  from  a 
world  that  they  never  would  see  and  in  whose  con- 
tinuing existence  they  could  not  possibly  have  any 
interest.  They  accepted  an  Indo-Chinese  piaster 
long  enough  to  look  at  it,  then  gravely  handed  it 
back.  It  was  manifest  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
silver  coin  before.  And  this  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  civilization — as  represented  by  iron — 
is  cutting  out  the  axis  of  its  most  important  advance 
into  the  forests  of  Cambodia. 

.  .  .  The  trek  went  onward.  In  some  fashion  the 
creek  was  crossed  and  the  opposite  bank  ascended. 
But  that  is  merely  a  hazy  memory. 

Light  was  fading.  The  sun  had  gone  down  long 
ago  ...  or  at  least  had  passed  below  the  tops  ol  the 
trees.  And,  though  the  heat  was  hardly  less,  night 
seemed  to  be  well  on  its  way. 

In  another  hour  the  jungle  would  be  in  darkness 
and  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  a 
silence  as  deep  as  that  which  fills  the  black  halls  of 
Angkor,  and  build  a  ring  of  fires  as  a  protection  from 
the  prowling  cats  until  the  return  of  the  hot  dawn. 
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But  the  traveling  was  easier.  The  poorly  blazed 
trail  had  opened  into  what  remained  of  the  old  road. 
Stumps  and  logs  and  a  wide  slot  through  the  trees 
made  a  course  which  could  be  followed  even  in  the 
forest  twilight. 

Somewhere  ahead  axes  were  ringing  as  coolies  cut 
the  timbers  for  their  bridges.  Trees  were  crashing 
down  and  there  was  a  smoky  smell  of  balsam  from 
unseen  fires. 

There  came  suddenly  a  turn  in  the  road  and  down 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor  of  fromagers  stood  the  car. 
The  Cambodians  had  not  bothered  even  to  turn  it 
around.  .  .  . 

Water! 

The  jungle  folk,  who  looked  with  amazement  at 
the  bridge  coolies  and  were  received  by  them  with  no 
less  interest,  were  given  a  jar  of  conserves  out  of  the 
food  box  and  a  little  can  of  sugar  which  they  prompt- 
ly traded  for  rice. 

The  Cambodian  driver  let  in  his  clutch.  .  .  . 

Hours  later  out  of  a  sound  sleep  emerged  the  un- 
believable reality  of  the  hotel  at  Kampong  Thorn. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  Shadows  of  Babylon 
sambour  writes  its  story  on  dusty  bricks 

The  identification  of  the  city  that  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  trail  from  Kampong  Thorn  is  to-day  as  much 
of  a  mystery  as  it  was  when  the  Cambodian  brought 
word  of  it  to  the  moonlit  courtyard  of  the  inn.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  a  part  of  the  Pra  Khan  that  Gros- 
lier  visited  some  years  ago.  As  against  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  maps  of  the  district  show  Pra  Khan  to 
be  considerably  south  of  the  region  where  this  capital 
nourished.  And  in  rebuttal  is  the  undeniable  truth 
that  the  maps  aren't  very  good. 

The  chart  which  was  carried  by  the  impromptu  ex- 
pedition out  of  Kampong  Thorn  was  in  error  to  the 
extent  that  it  showed  Pnom  Dek  to  be  on  the  right- 
hand  side  instead  of  the  left  of  the  trail  as  one  faced 
the  north.  Manifestly  if  the  cartographer  could  have 
been  in  error  in  the  placing  of  the  tallest  point  in  the 
district  there  is  at  least  an  equal  chance  that  his 
guesses  were  no  better  in  the  orientation  of  other 
landmarks.    The  contours  of  the  ravine  and  the  last 
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ten  miles  of  its  course  show  no  signs  at  all  that  an 
actual  survey  of  the  ground  had  any  part  in  their  de- 
sign on  the  map. 

The  next  two  years  will  determine  definitely 
whether  the  Hidden  City  is  really  another  of  those 
works  of  the  Khmers  which  retained  their  secrets  de- 
spite exploration  in  districts  near  them,  or  merely 
some  group  of  monuments  already  known  and  im- 
properly mapped.  In  two  years,  at  the  most,  the 
drive  of  the  French  into  the  north  will  have  brought 
stone  surfacing  to  the  trail,  and  archeologists  will  be 
able  to  study  at  their  leisure  this  latest  chapter  in  the 
mystery  of  Cambodia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  with  re- 
gard to  this  capital,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  it 
was  ever  penetrated  from  the  eastern  jungle  before. 
And  there  rests  the  excuse,  if  any,  for  the  great  ad- 
venture. To-morrow  many  men  will  be  traveling 
northward  through  scenes  that  probably  will  match 
those  of  the  south  for  monotony.  And  they  will 
cover  in  two  hours  the  present  harrowing  route  be- 
tween Kampong  Thom  and  the  moat  of  this  dead 
metropolis.  But  there  is  compensation  for  smashed 
feet  and  a  swollen  throat  in  the  thought  that  they 
will  never  experience  the  thrill  that  comes  when  the 
thousandth  chance  proves  worth  the  taking  .  .  .  the 
bewildering  surprise  of  seeing  a  fairy-tale  actually 
come  true. 
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When  the  archeologists  started  to  work  in  the 
Angkor  region  on  the  heels  of  Mouhot  sixty  years 
ago  there  was  little  belief  that  the  Khmers  might  have 
had  other  cities  besides  those  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tonle  Sap.  The  mystery  of  these  people  was  deep 
enough  without  further  complications.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  bit  of  lily  painting  to  suggest  that  these  great 
builders  might  have  done  more  than  the  titanic  work 
which  taxed  one's  faith  in  his  own  eyes  at  Angkor. 

And  yet  each  succeeding  year  saw  new  names 
added  to  the  list  of  royal  residences  .  .  .  new  towns 
whose  architectural  dissimilarities  were  a  more  vivid 
history  of  the  Khmers  than  the  Sanskrit  tablets 
carved  to  glorify  their  kings:  Beng  Mealea,  Ko 
Kher,  Bantei  Chmar,  Pra  Vihear  ...  a  whole  pro- 
cession of  cities  any  one  of  which  would  have  startled 
the  world  had  it  been  discovered  before  Mouhot 
started  his  trek  up  the  valley  of  the  Mekong. 

That  the  end  has  not  yet  been  reached  is  made 
credible  by  recent  investigations  about  Kampong 
Thorn,  where  Sambour  has  come  to  light  after  twenty 
years  or  more  of  security  from  civilization  behind  a 
screen  of  bamboo  a  little  more  than  a  mile  deep.  One 
can  not  see  far  in  a  jungle  and  if  one  is  a  native  he 
does  not  venture  far  into  thickets  where  he  fears  the 
tiger.  So  monuments  forgotten  by  the  Cambodians 
and  so  long  unknown  that  they  have  no  place  in  the 
local  legends  are  doomed  to  he  in  their  green  tombs 
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until  accident  brings  the  stranger  up  to  their  gates. 

Sambour  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Kampong 
Thorn — less  than  that  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  near  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  that  runs  through  this  region 
to  join  the  outlet  of  Tonle  Sap  on  the  way  to  the 
Mekong.  Its  empty  temples  and  walled  courts  have 
echoed  for  years  to  the  sound  of  steamboat  whistles. 
But  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of  months  since  a  coolie, 
more  venturesome  than  his  fellows,  went  into  the 
jungle  and  came  out  with  the  usual  tale  of  a  hidden 
city. 

Came  the  usual  mobilization  of  archeologists  and 
Sambour  was  snatched  back  from  the  frontagers. 
To-day  more  than  fifty  temples  line  the  haphazard 
avenues  that  modern  axes  have  hewn  through  the 
jungle,  and  the  city  is  once  more  identifiable  as  a  city, 
in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Khmers. 

Here  at  least  is  evidence  of  what  the  Khmers  were 
before  they  became  the  architects  of  Angkor.  Here 
is  material  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  life  when 
the  Kingdom  of  Fou  Nan  had  gone  and  the  scourges 
of  the   North  were  just  beginning  to  taste  their 

power. 

Sambour  is  as  unlike  Angkor  as  Angkor  is  unlike 
Saigon,  and  yet  one  does  not  need  to  be  able  to  trans- 
late the  inscriptions  to  see  in  it  the  beginnings  of 
greatness.     There  is  no  swashbuckling  design  here, 
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no  lavish  display  of  ornament,  no  tremendous  mass- 
ing of  building  material.  The  temples  are  small  and 
of  uniform  design  and  the  walls  of  the  central  portion 
encompass  no  such  areas  as  were  sometimes  allotted 
to  a  single  shrine  at  a  later  date.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  territory  so  far  explored  or  still  to  be  dis- 
covered will  show  more  of  a  zeal  for  building. 

Even  Aymonier  in  his  Histoire  de  VAncien  Cam- 
bodge  makes  no  mention  of  Sambour,  and  reports  of 
investigations  about  Kampong  Thorn  are  few  and 
difficult  to  find.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  Sambour 
group  was  the  product  of  some  king  of  the  Pre-Ang- 
korean  dynasty.  The  city,  according  to  the  French 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood,  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Probably  it  was  the  capital  from  which  the 
policy  of  Cambodia's  expansion  in  the  north  received 
its  greatest  impetus. 

For  one  thing  the  temples  are  built  of  brick  in- 
stead of  stone  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  corbel 
arches  that  are  to  be  found  all  across  the  upper  val- 
ley. It  is  not  surprising  that  vaults  should  be  lack- 
ing. Their  construction  in  brick  without  the  use  of  a 
keystone  would  be  difficult  engineering.  All  of  the 
Sambour  remains  are  constructed  in  the  form  of 
towers  surmounted  by  pyramids.  They  are  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  square  and  seldom  rise  higher 
tlian  fifty  feet.  But  in  them  the  parentage  of  the 
Corbel  arch  that  so  closely  approximated  a  true  vault 
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in  Angkor  Vat  may  be  easily  traced.  The  ceilings  of 
the  temples  slant  upward  to  a  point  closely  following 
the  outline  of  the  pyramid. 

There  is  a  decided  hint  of  Babylon  in  all  of  this. 
It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  see  in  the 
conventional  rise  of  straight  walls  and  the  acclivity 
to  a  central  peak  a  relationship  to  the  ziggurat. 
There  is  further  hint  of  Babylon  in  the  sculpturing 
of  the  brick.  Some  of  the  carved  wall  panels  if  set 
down  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  beside  the  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  sacred  way  that  led  from  the  temple  of 
Ishtar,  would  seem  like  the  work  of  the  masons  of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Apparently  at  one  time  the  town  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  river.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  course  of  the  water  changed  and  the  town 
was  left  facing  an  area  of  silt  that  proved  to  be 
fecund  soil  for  the  propagation  of  the  jungle.  The 
mud  of  the  river  or  the  humus  born  of  the  rotting 
forest  covered  up  many  of  the  surface  works  of  Sam- 
bour,  much  to  the  benefit  of  explorers  who  now  come 
to  look  for  architectural  finger-prints  that  will  enable 
them  to  classify  the  ruins.  Excavation  has  revealed 
wall  after  wall  of  carved  brick,  and  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  burial  has  preserved  the  etchings  in 
their  original  values. 

One  door-post  of  stone  had  fallen  flat  on  its  face 
and  was  lying  in  the  muck,  broken,  when  the  French 
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savants  resurrected  it.  The  inscriptions  are  just  as 
legible  as  they  were  when  some  forgotten  chisel  man 
put  them  there. 

Such  discoveries  as  this  eventually  will  divulge  as 
much  information  about  Sambour  as  is  now  available 
with  reference  to  Angkor  Thorn.  It  will  at  least 
serve  to  identify  the  period  of  the  kings  who  kept 
their  court  here.  At  present  the  status  of  this  re- 
markable group  is  about  the  same  as  was  that  of  the 
monuments  about  the  Tonle  Sap  when  science  first 
became  interested  in  them. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  the  appearance  of  age 
so  manifest  in  the  tower  temples  as  compared  with 
the  freshness  of  Angkor  Vat  is  due  to  the  more  rapid 
disintegration  of  brick.  But  any  guess  that  would 
date  the  building  of  Sambour  later  than  the  ninth 
century  would  seem  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  to  be 
in  error. 

Conceding  that  there  might  be  some  good  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  a  metropolis  in  this  region, 
one  can  admit  that  brick  structures  were  a  logical  de- 
velopment. There  is  no  supply  of  stone  near, — a  fact 
which  scientists  take  as  an  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
ruins  in  the  southern  delta  where  Fou  Nan  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  greatness  of  the  Khmers.  What- 
ever rock  was  used  in  building  operations  had  to  be 
brought  from  quarries  at  least  a  hundred  miles  away. 
Hence  it  is  with  some  surprise  that  one  finds  oc- 
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casional  lintels  and  friezes  of  rock  and  at  least  one 
shrine  made  completely  of  stone. 

A  carved  block  that  once  graced  a  gateway  or 
temple  portico  was  found  recently  and  propped  up 
under  a  canopy  of  bamboo  to  be  protected  from  the 
rains.  It  appears  to  be  sandstone  of  the  type  used  in 
Angkor  Vat;  but  there  is  nothing  Angkorean  about 
its  carving.  The  middle  of  it  is  given  over  to  a 
human  head  with  a  peculiar  coronet  and  spreading 
hair,  carried  out  like  the  lines  of  a  fine  etching  to  the 
extremities  of  the  frieze. 

There  is  none  of  the  placidity  of  the  Sivaic  visages 
in  this  piece.  Nor  does  the  head-dress  seem  familiar. 
This  image,  save  that  it  was  found  in  a  buried  capital 
of  Cambodia,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  picture  of 
an  American  Indian. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  puzzle  in  the  array  of  buildings 
upon  which  one  stumbles  every  few  hundred  feet  in 
that  empire  of  trees.  There  is  one  little  monument 
in  the  classification  known  as  "Group  A-Gauche" 
which  might  have  been  copied  with  considerable  fidel- 
ity from  the  Doric.  It  is  hardly  larger  than  a  mod- 
ern cemetery  vault,  probably  because  stone  was  used 
in  its  construction  and  there  was  a  scant  supply  of 
stone.  It  seems  to  have  been  transported  directly 
out  of  Greece  and  is  the  first  indication  in  long  travel 
through  the  works  of  the  Khmers  that  these  people 
ever  moved  farther  afield  than  India. 
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Its  plan  of  construction  is  Greek.  Its  shape  is 
Greek.  The  arrangement  of  its  pillars  is  Greek. 
The  cornice  above  the  door  is  Greek.  But  the  carv- 
ings on  the  wall  and  the  arrangement  of  decoration 
are  nothing  if  not  Khmer. 

The  trees  have  done  their  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ruins — just  as  they  have  done  at  Ta  Prohm. 
But  as  one  looks  up  through  the  holes  in  the  towers 
from  the  inside,  one  realizes  that  destruction  here  has 
been  aided  by  the  monkeys.  Verdure  and  the  rains 
have  made  small  openings  at  the  summits.  Monkeys 
looking  around  for  missiles  to  hurl  at  one  another 
have  taken  what  bricks  they  needed. 

Even  now,  when  pathways  have  been  cut  through 
the  ancient  town  and  occasional  visitors  stop  long 
enough  in  Kampong  Thom  to  spend  an  afternoon 
here,  these  monkeys  carry  on  their  important  work 
of  hurling  brick. 

Hordes  of  them  sweep  through  the  treetops  and 
cluster  on  the  pyramids  pausing  in  their  removal  of 
tile  only  long  enough  to  inventory  the  wandering 
humans.  As  in  Angkor,  they  are  nearly  tame  and  do 
not  consider  the  presence  of  amateur  archeologists  as 
a  serious  handicap  to  a  profession  of  wrecking  that 
no  doubt  has  been  a  tradition  in  their  tribe  for  centur- 
ies. 

Cambodian  chauffeurs  and  guides  fear  the  tiger  in 
these  woods  as  they  do  in  the  deeper  jungles  of  Kam- 
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pong  Sveay.  They  will  not  venture  on  to  these  paths 
without  armed  escort,  and  even  then  walk  with  ob- 
vious nervousness. 

Monsieur  Albertini  was  openly  contemptuous  of 
this  panic. 

"I  have  hunted  in  this  forest  ever  since  I  was  given 
the  management  of  the  hotel  three  years  ago,"  he 
said.  "And  I  have  never  seen  a  tiger  here.  The 
tigers  may  have  been  here  once  but  they  have  been 
pushed  back  farther  and  farther  from  human  habita- 
tion. 

"There  is  little  wild  animal  life  left  here  now  ex- 
cept the  birds.  But  because  there  were  tigers  in  this 
region  a  generation  ago  none  of  these  Cambodians 
will  believe  that  they  have  gone.  .  .  .  Odd  lads  these 
Cambodians.  They  will  pick  up  a  cobra  without 
hesitation  or  fear  and  I  have  seen  two  of  them  carry- 
ing a  live  python  fifteen  feet  long.  But  they  will  not 
forget  the  stories  the  ancients  told  them  when  they 
were  children." 

Certainly  there  is  no  denying  the  native  fear  of  the 
place  whatever  its  origin.  One  can  not  go  deeply  in- 
to the  feelings  of  Cambodians.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  tiger  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech  covering  a 
much  greater  if  more  intangible  fear.  Yin  quaked 
before  the  gates  of  Angkor  and  was  unable  to  fight 
off  a  mental  depression  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  analyze  the  pscyhological  processes  involved. 
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The  native  has  no  taste  for  mystery  and  there  is 
plenty  of  mystery  in  Sambour.  Perhaps  at  the  back 
of  his  cowardice  is  a  taboo  that  persists  although  its 
causes  are  no  longer  remembered. 

However,  if  one  carries  suitable  armament  and 
permits  them  to  travel  in  pairs,  native  boys  can  be 
persuaded  to  drive  the  cars  over  the  trails  of  the  rice 
fields  and  up  under  the  tall  arches  of  the  jungle. 
They  will  not  stay  behind  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  travel  afoot  over  paths  too  narrow  or  too  soggy  to 
permit  the  passage  of  an  automobile.  But  they  dis- 
play none  of  that  reluctance  to  keep  with  the  expedi- 
tion which  they  showed  in  the  journey  to  the  Hidden 
City.    A  taboo  or  a  tiger  may  have  definite  uses. 

Few  of  the  temples  of  Sambour  have  received  any 
names  other  than  a  letter  to  identify  them  with  marks 
on  a  map.  The  Tower  of  the  Lions — so  called  because 
of  the  conventional  sculptures  that  flank  its  stairs — 
is  one  of  the  exceptions.  This  tower  stands  in  an  en- 
closure that  probably  was  the  royal  center  of  the  city. 

Close  by  it  is  what  remains  of  a  brick-lined  pond 
now  so  overgrown  with  roots  and  vines  as  to  be  al- 
most unrecognizable.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
this  pool  may  possibly  be  one  of  a  class  with  Neak 
Pean  and  the  Baray  of  Beng  Mealea  .  .  .  one  of 
those  serpent  shrines  which  marked  the  deference  of 
the  Khmers  to  the  Princess  of  the  Nagas  who  married 
Kambu. 
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The  shrines  of  Sambour  are  fairly  close  together 
and  so  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  them.  At 
least  there  is  no  difficulty  after  one  has  made  the 
jolting  passage  over  the  road  from  Kampong  Thorn. 
Within  a  few  months  this  road  will  be  surfaced.  .  .  . 
It  is  graded  now  to  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  lane 
that  leads  to  the  Tower  of  the  Lions. .  .  . 

Just  now  it  has  that  inaccessibility  which  makes  it 
seem  doubly  worthy  of  a  visit  and  that  wild  aspect 
which  adds  so  greatly  to  its  beauty. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Shrines  or  the  Vasty  Distance 

PARALLEL  MYSTERY  IN  JAVA 

One  can  not  leave  the  mystery  of  the  Khmers 
without  considering  its  connection  with  the  Hindu 
civilization  in  Java.  There  was  more  than  a  surface 
similarity  between  the  two.  The  hills  about  Djokja- 
karta are  covered  with  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  like 
the  monuments  of  Angkor  they  are  all  that  remains 
of  a  well-developed  culture. 

If  there  were  no  Angkor  the  world  probably  would 
come  to  look  with  amazement  upon  these  shrines  and 
would  count  them  among  the  architectural  marvels 
of  antiquity.  But  even  so  Borobudur  and  Pramba- 
nan  would  lack  the  human  interest  of  the  Cambodian 
ziggurats.  For  Java  is  lacking  in  the  dramatic  ele- 
ments which,  even  more  than  the  great  buildings,  give 
the  hazy  history  of  the  Khmers  its  importance  in  the 
chronology  of  peoples.  There  is  no  great  mystery 
here. 

The  Khmers  are  almost  godlike  in  their  legendary 
backgrounds,  and  they  went  out  as  demigods  should 
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in  a  total  and  permanent  eclipse.  The  Hindus  of 
Java  clung  more  closely  to  their  parent  culture. 
And  when  it  came  time  for  them  to  go  as  all  nations 
must  eventually  go,  their  passing  was  a  sort  of  official 
execution,  conducted  by  known  forces  and  witnessed 
by  historians  competent  to  write  the  record. 

The  Moslems,  carrying  on  their  iron-handed  cru- 
sade through  the  East,  were  the  principal  cause  which 
underlay  the  collapse  of  the  kingdoms  which  the  im- 
migrants from  Madras  founded  on  this  island.  And 
in  that  respect  the  story  is  no  different  from  that  of 
scores  of  other  communities.  Change  the  place 
names  and  one  finds  it  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain; 
with  slight  variations  it  becomes  the  tale  of  the  Moors 
in  Spain.  The  very  nature  of  their  destruction  seems 
to  identify  the  Javanese  kingdoms  as  parts  of  a  civili- 
zation already  quite  well  known  to  the  Western 
World.  The  kinship  with  Angkor  is  overlooked  in 
the  kinship  with  other  countries  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  heard  the  voice  of  Mahomet. 

To  appreciate  them  one  should  see  the  temples  of 
Java  first  and  then  take  the  long  trail  toward  Indo- 
China.  The  Hindu  remains  along  the  equator 
furnish  a  logical  starting-point  for  such  an  adventure 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  the  culture 
of  the  Khmers  received  its  impetus  from  the  civili- 
zation that  developed  in  this  island. 

If  one  accepts  the  theory  that  the  intellects  which 
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made  Cambodia  what  it  was  came  from  the  south  of 
India,  then  one  faces  the  corollary  that  all  or  a  part 
of  them  first  stopped  here.  There  is  some  discrep- 
ancy in  the  fact  that  the  chief  work  of  the  Hindus  in 
Java  was  dedicated  to  Buddha,  whereas  the  gods  of 
the  Brahman  cults  ruled  in  Angkor.  But  that  would 
be  simple  of  explanation  if  one  were  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  parallel  migrations  linked  by  ties  of 
race  and  artistic  training  if  not  by  a  community  of 
religious  interest. 

One  takes  the  red  road  down  from  Pnom  Penh  to 
Ream  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  threshold  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  thence  sails  northward  among  a  thousand 
misty  islands  to  Bangkok.  From  Bangkok  he  may 
travel  by  rail  nearly  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
jungles  of  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Singapore.  Out 
of  Singapore  a  line  of  Dutch  mail-boats  goes  to 
Batavia.  Thence  railroad  or  automobile  complete 
the  journey  to  Djokjakarta  and  the  great  temples. 

There  are  two  distinct  temple  groups  in  this  neigh- 
borhood: Borobudur,  a  Buddhist  shrine  and  out- 
standing as  the  supreme  effort  of  the  Hindu  colonists 
in  Java,  and  the  monuments  about  Prambanan  where 
the  deities  of  Brahman  India  were  worshiped  until 
the  day  when  the  emissaries  of  Mahomet  arrived  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  conversion  with  sword  and 
torch. 
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As  one  comes  across  Java  from  Batavia  by  motor- 
car, Borobudur  is  the  first  temple  one  sees — a  shrine 
whose  silhouette  suggests  Angkor  although  its  details 
are  in  no  way  similar  and  its  decorative  friezes  por- 
tray the  story  of  Buddha  rather  than  that  of  Rama 
and  the  Princess  of  Nagas.  It  stands  not  far 
from  the  road,  this  temple,  another  ziggurat  whose 
size  would  seem  majestic  were  it  not  subjected  to  in- 
stant and  disparaging  comparison  with  the  memory 
of  Angkor  Vat. 

That  Borobudur  belongs  to  that  transitional 
period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  so  marked  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  gods  about  Angkor  Thorn,  is  evidenced  in 
its  decorations.  It  was  primarily  a  temple  to 
Buddha  whose  story  has  inspired  most  of  its  art. 
But  the  other  deities  whom  Buddha  superseded  and 
by  whom  Buddha  was  later  absorbed  were  not  left 
without  suitable  representation. 

R.  Friedrich  points  this  out  in  his  book  on  the 
antiquities  of  Java. 

"The  mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  is 
best  seen  in  the  three  upper  and  inner  galleries  of 
Borobudur.  In  the  first  we  see  the  history  of  Sakya- 
muni  from  the  annunciation  of  his  descent  from  the 
Heaven  of  Indra  till  his  transformation  into  Buddha 
with  some  scenes  of  his  life.  The  thirteen  first  scenes 
of  the  second  gallery  likewise  represent  Buddha  as  a 
teacher  with  his  pupils;  after  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  a  concordat  had  been  formed  between  the  different 
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cults.  We  have  first,  in  three  separate  scenes, 
Buddha,  Vishnu,  (Batara  Guru)  and  Siva,  all  to- 
gether, and  other  groups  follow,  Buddhistic  and 
Sivaite  without  distinction.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth 
gallery  that  we  again  find  Buddha  dominant.  .  .  . 

"Already  in  the  first  gallery  we  also  see  Brahmanic 
divinities — Garonda  for  example — but  not  in  separ- 
ate scenes.  In  my  opinion  the  cupola  is  the  principal 
part  and  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  temple  of  Boro- 
budur.  It  must  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  a 
dahagopa  (dagoba)  i.  e.,  a  place  for  the  enshrining 
of  relics.  I  do  not  as  yet  know  of  any  other  dagoba 
in  Java  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  their  dis- 
covery. The  dagobas  of  Ceylon  have  an  exterior  re- 
semblance to  the  Borobudur  cupola  but  I  prefer  to 
classify  it  rather  with  the  topes  or  stupas  of  Afghan- 
istan." 

There  is  logic  in  this  when  one  considers  that  Boro- 
budur was  not  erected — as  was  Angkor  Vat — out  of 
a  level  plain,  but  constructed  about  the  summit  of 
the  butte  already  dominating  the  landscape  of  the 
Praga  Valley.  So  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in 
the  idea  that  the  top  spire  of  the  temple  was  built  first, 
the  lower  galleries  coming  later  as  a  sort  of  graceful 
drapery  down  the  slope. 

At  any  rate,  the  most  careful  workmanship,  the 
finest  carving  of  the  vast  shrine,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
top  galleries.  The  lower  tiers  are  successively  worse 
and  the  bottom  stage  of  the  rising  pyramid  is  hap- 
hazard in  some  spots,  unfinished  in  others. 

It  is  manifest  also,  from  the  very  design  of  the 
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temple,  that  it  had  only  one  shrine  of  any  signifi- 
cance— the  bell-shaped  stupa  which  is  its  crown. 
Unlike  Angkor  Vat  which  it  resembles  to  a  certain 
extent  in  general  plan,  it  has  no  cloistered  galleries 
between  its  entrances  and  its  topmost  stage.  From 
beneath  the  baleful  gods  who  peer  down  from  its 
gateways  the  stairs  mount  upward  in  a  straight  and 
terrifying  sweep  with  no  hesitation  at  any  of  the  four 
terraces  till  they  come  to  their  breath-taking  finish 
high  in  the  blue.  The  galleries  of  the  terraces  are  un- 
ceiled  tunnels  hung  on  either  side  with  a  lace-work  of 
stone  and  apparently  had  no  place  in  the  religious 
rites  which  must  have  made  Borobudur  the  spiritual 
capital  of  Hindu  Java. 

The  carving  on  the  walls  is  better  if  less  intricate 
than  that  of  Angkor.  Whatever  the  period  at  which 
this  shrine  was  constructed  its  artists  had  learned 
something  more  about  the  technique  of  bas-relief 
than  their  brothers  among  the  Khmers.  Here  the 
chiseling  went  deeper — so  deep  that  sometimes  the 
sculptures  look  more  like  statuary  mounted  in  niches 
than  relief  work.  The  anatomy  of  the  figures  is  ex- 
cellent and  feet  are  presented  at  their  proper  angle. 
Hands  are  well  executed  with  that  attention  to  de- 
tail that  comes  only  after  long  development  in  art. 
Even  after  the  erosion  of  centuries,  one  may  still  dis- 
tinguish markings  at  the  knuckle  joints,  folds  of 
skin  and  the  outlines  of  finger-nails. 
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In  one  of  the  scenes  in  this  panorama  of  rock,  visi- 
tors marvel  at  a  full-rigged  ship  of  the  high-stern 
variety  used  by  the  first  adventurers  who  journeyed 
out  of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Venice  into  the  East. 
There  is  solace  in  the  picture  for  those  who  hold  that 
the  civilization  of  the  Khmers  was  carried  out  of  this 
district  and  into  Indo- China  by  boat,  for  it  shows 
that  these  temple  builders  of  the  volcanic  uplands 
were  not  strangers  to  the  sea.  It  is  something  more 
than  traditional,  this  ship,  otherwise  it  must  un- 
doubtedly have  suffered  as  the  decorative  lion  suf- 
fered through  conventionalization  of  design.  The 
sculptor  who  carved  this  galleon  had  not  merely 
heard  of  tall-masted  ships.    He  had  seen  one. 

The  entire  group  of  bas-reliefs — from  this  patent- 
ly European  boat  to  the  coy  little  elephants  that 
never  have  had  an  existence  in  Java — marks  the 
shrine  as  the  work  of  an  alien  people.  The  ziggurat 
is  as  plainly  Hindu  as  if  it  were  somewhere  on  the 
Deccan  Plateau  instead  of  here  on  the  nether  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

Indian  wisdom  may  have  flourished  here  as  one 
may  gather  from  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  table-lands 
and  the  familiar  genealogy  of  local  deities.  But  it 
developed  no  such  indigenous  culture  as  that  which 
sprang  from  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Mekong.  The 
disappearance  of  the  builders  of  Borobudur  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  disappearance  of  a  religion  and 
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the  abandonment  of  its  shrines.  Buddha — whether 
as  a  dominant  deity  or  merely  as  another  incarnation 
of  Brahma — fell  before  Mohammed ;  but,  though  the 
priests  changed  their  garments  and  their  ritual,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  people  suffered  any  such  extinc- 
tion as  is  evidenced  in  the  silent  halls  of  Angkor. 
The  clerics  walked  out  and  volcanic  ash  rained  down 
out  of  the  sky  to  cover  this  shrine  and  others  of  its 
kind  in  the  neighborhood  with  a  protective  coating 
that  preserved  them  from  fanatic  destruction  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

To-day  as  one  looks  upon  the  cupolas  of  Boro- 
budur  he  sees  it  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  gods  of  an  alien  land,  planted  here  by 
aliens  who  remained  aliens  to  the  thought  and  culture 
of  the  country  of  their  adoption  until  the  day  of  their 
disappearance. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  a  traveler  that  Borobu- 
dur  is  a  finer  temple  than  Angkor  Vat  and  there  is 
a  wide-spread  belief  that  it  is  larger.  Local  pride 
would  classify  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — 
as  in  a  way  it  is.  But  for  all  that  it  represents  a  finer 
development  of  the  culture  that  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  building  of  Angkor,  it  lacks  the  spirit,  the  extent, 
the  grandiose  conception  of  the  Cambodian  monu- 
ments. 

A  butte  of  volcanic  rock,  rising  above  the  flats  at 
the  right  bank  of  the  Praga  River,  made  a  natural 
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site  for  a  terraced  shrine.  At  the  time  when  the 
Hindu  conquerors  came  into  Java  the  countryside 
must  have  been  strewn  with  lava  blocks  and  so  there 
was  no  lack  of  building-stone.  Eventually  the  entire 
hill  was  encased  in  carved  stone  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet,  with  seven  terraces 
marking  the  successive  stages  from  the  floor  of  the 
valley  to  the  stupa  or  dagoba — the  bell-shaped  spire 
at  the  summit. 

The  three  lowest  stages  are  unornamented  and  seem 
to  be  a  base  for,  rather  than  an  integral  part  of,  the 
architectural  design  of  the  temple.  The  four  top- 
most stages  are  elaborately  chiseled  and  show  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Hindu  art  to  be 
found  outside  of  India. 

Fifty  feet  above  the  river  level  a  gentle  up-slope 
of  ground  comes  to  a  square  rampart,  four  hundred 
and  ninty-seven  feet  on  a  side,  the  enceinte  of  the  first 
terrace.  Five  feet  higher  is  a  second  terrace,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  on  a  side,  and  eleven  feet 
above  that  is  a  third  step  whose  retaining  walls  are 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  along  each  face. 
From  this  point  ascends  the  ornamental  pyramid  of 
the  temple  through  four  other  stages,  each  with  a 
carved  rampart  supporting  it.  The  crown  of  the 
structure  is  a  bell-shaped  stupa  fifty-two  feet  in  diam- 
eter surrounded  by  sixteen  smaller  cupolas  of  simi- 
lar design.    There  is  a  wide-spread  belief,  based  on 
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a  tradition  the  source  of  which  has  long  been  in 
doubt,  that  part  of  the  ashes  of  Buddha  were  brought 
here  from  Ceylon  and  enshrined  under  the  great  cen- 
tral spire.  The  smaller  cupolas  are  not  solid  but 
made  with  a  basketry  of  squared  stone  through  which 
one  can  see  the  Buddhistic  image  which  each  con- 
tains. There  are  two  other  circular  terraces  of  dago- 
bas  between  the  central  spire  and  the  floor  of  the  top 
stage. 

If  Borobudur  lacks  the  magnificent  spread  of 
Angkor  it  has  compensation  for  the  eye  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  ornament.  Its  terraces  are  populated  by 
a  vast  assemblage  of  legendary  characters  made  vivid 
in  stone  .  .  .  the  petrified  ghosts  of  a  mysticism 
which  vanished  from  these  shores  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  There  are  about  the  second  enceinte  alone  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  bas-reliefs,  picturing,  with 
troop  upon  troop  of  sad-eyed  little  people,  the  life  of 
Buddha.  Above  the  bas-reliefs  are  one  hundred  and 
four  niches,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue  of 
Buddha.  The  statues  appear  to  have  been  chiseled 
out  of  cubes  of  rock  five  feet  on  a  side. 

As  at  Angkor  the  general  shape  of  the  temple 
pyramid  is  square  with  a  stone  staircase  on  each  side. 
But  where  the  stairs  cut  through  succeeding  terraces 
the  ramparts  jut  out  perceptibly  on  either  side. 
There  is  a  second  break  in  each  stage  midway  be- 
tween the  stairs  and  the  edges  of  the  pyramid,  and 
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thus  the  straight  line  between  the  corners  is  effective- 
ly and  artistically  broken.  Seen  from  the  air  the 
stone  butte  is  like  a  great  square  wedding-cake,  with 
round  ornament  at  the  top — a  ghostly  gray  against 
the  yellow  and  green  of  the  rice-paddies  that  sur- 
round it. 

The  countryside  about  Borobudur  has  become  a 
panorama  of  rural  prosperity  since  the  Dutch  occu- 
pation of  the  East  Indies.  Water  steps — the  amaz- 
ing cascades  of  the  rice-paddies — rise  out  of  this 
valley,  as  they  rise  everywhere  in  the  rugged  uplands 
of  Java,  beyond  the  treetops  and  up  into  the  mists 
that  veil  the  mountaintops.  Coconut  palms  line  a 
magnificent  avenue  to  the  temple's  west  approach. 

But  it  was  beautiful  here  long  before  man  knew 
anything  about  landscape-gardening,  for  there  must 
always  have  been  forests  where  soil  and  climate  com- 
bined so  readily  for  their  propagation,  and  behind  all 
were  the  ragged  fringes  of  the  volcanic  peaks.  To- 
day these  peaks,  swimming  in  the  heat  of  the  morn- 
ing or  lost  in  the  clouds  that  gather  every  afternoon, 
are  still  the  most  impressive  thing  in  all  the  region 
about  Borobudur.  The  landscape  at  their  feet  is  yel- 
low with  new  rice,  or  deep  green  with  cane,  or  silver 
where  the  paddies  are  covered  with  water  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  crop.  But  there  is  never  any  sameness 
about  the  color  of  the  mountains.  A  tropical  atmos- 
phere, always  misty  with  rain,  gives  them  a  continual 
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iridescence  .  .  .  and  as  one  looks  at  them  they  turn 
from  black  to  gold  and  then  to  purple. 

They  have  seen  many  gods  come  to  this  lovely  val- 
ley. .  .  .  And  they  have  seen  them  go  .  .  .  the 
wooden  gods  of  old  Java  .  .  .  the  pantheon  of 
India  .  .  .  the  upstart  Buddha.  And  they  saw 
these  gods  go  out  again  and  stared  with  placid  un- 
concern at  the  crumbling  of  the  eternal  temple. 

There  is  no  inscription  on  Borobudur  to  show  at 
what  period  it  was  erected.  But  the  imagery  in  the 
galleries  and  certain  elements  in  its  architecture  have 
led  archeologists  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  construction  then  would  seem  to  date 
back  to  the  period  when  the  strong-backed  slaves  of 
Yacovarman  were  tearing  the  heart  out  of  Ko  Kher 
for  the  building  of  Angkor  Thorn. 

About  925  a.d.  the  Hindu  principalities  in  central 
Java  suffered  reverses,  while  those  in  east  Java  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  Borobudur,  of  course,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  government  that  had  cherished  it. 

It  probably  retained  some  importance  as  a  shrine 
until  after  the  Mohammedan  invasions.  Then,  when 
the  old  gods  fled  from  the  land,  it  was  forgotten. 
Trees  grew  in  its  galleries  and  decayed.  Volcanic 
eruptions  covered  it  year  by  year  with  tons  of  ashes 
and  presently  the  sacred  hill  became  much  as  it  had 
been  before  the  Hindus  cut  steps  in  it  to  make  a  pyra- 
mid. 
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Unlike  Angkor,  however,  its  story  was  never  com- 
pletely obliterated.  Always  in  Java  there  were  tale- 
tellers who  passed  on  the  tradition  of  its  grandeurs, 
and  when,  after  centuries,  the  English  came  under 
Governor  Raffles  they  heard  the  whispers.  Raffles 
ordered  that  the  hill  be  excavated  and  that  the 
temple,  parts  of  which  were  visible,  be  restored. 

To  the  governor  its  mystery  made  it  the  most 
interesting  monument  in  Java.  He  was  personally 
concerned  when  foot  by  foot  the  magnificent  carvings 
emerged  once  more  to  daylight,  and  when  the  odd 
treaty  was  completed,  by  which  Java  was  traded  to 
the  Dutch,  Borobudur  looked  as  it  must  have  looked 
when  the  Hindus  left  it. 

Legend  that  had  been  circulated  by  word  of  mouth 
during  all  the  lost  centuries  back  in  the  jungle  came 
out  of  its  shadows  to  explain  this  sculptured  miracle. 
And  strangely  enough,  the  old  wives'  tales  fitted  in 
very  well  with  what  the  archeologists  were  able  to 
reconstruct  from  the  appearance  of  the  temple  itself. 
To  begin  with,  the  shape  of  the  central  spire  and  its 
encompassing  cupolas  identified  Borobudur  at  once 
as  a  shrine  of  the  type  where  relics  were  housed.  In 
the  second  place,  its  design  was  obviously  centered  in 
the  principal  stupa.  As  a  third  consideration,  it  was 
too  lavishly  ornamented  to  have  been  a  work  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  any  mere  prince.  To  this  was 
fitted  the  story  from  the  hinterlands: 
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When  the  body  of  Gautama  Buddha  was  cremated 
his  ashes  were  distributed  among  eight  towns  so  that 
his  followers  might  not  have  far  to  go  on  their  holy 
pilgrimages.  At  a  later  date  seven  of  these  tombs 
were  opened  at  the  command  of  Ashoka,  the  Great 
King,  and  the  ashes  were  redistributed  in  eighty-four 
thousand  stone  jars.  These  jars  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  missionaries  going  out  to  spread  the  wisdom 
of  the  ultimate  negation  among  the  spiritually  arid 
peoples  of  the  Far  East.  .  .  .  And  eventually  one  of 
them  came  to  Borobudur  to  find  a  resting-place  on 
the  lava  hill  and  to  bring  about  the  erection  of  the 
great  shrine. 

A  dagoba  of  the  usual  design  was  constructed  on 
top  of  the  hill  and  surrounded  by  the  rings  of  smaller 
dagobas  displaying  the  image  of  the  dead  leader. 
Whereupon  came  a  great  architect  to  seek  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  dream  in  stone — to  make  a  ziggurat  of  the 
hill  and  to  deck  its  encircling  galleries  with  a  tre- 
mendous cyclorama  of  the  Buddha  legend. 

And  so  was  built  the  top  terrace  and  then  the 
others  stepping  down  from  it,  until  eventually,  seven 
stages  from  the  top,  the  designers  came  to  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  valley.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  great 
architect  to  make  the  entire  hill  a  thing  of  lacy  orna- 
mentation, but  when  work  was  just  getting  under 
way  on  the  bottom  terrace  the  lower  masonry  began 
to  crack.  The  hill,  shaken  by  seismic  disturbances  not 
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at  all  uncommon  in  the  valley,  was  beginning  to  slide. 
Consequently  all  thought  of  artistic  decoration  was 
abandoned  and  the  two  bottom  stages  were  made 
buttresses  of  stone  to  bind  the  pyramid  at  its 
base.  ...  So  much  for  legend.  Not  the  least  amaz- 
ing thing  about  Borobudur  is  that  its  traditions  fit  in 
so  well  with  the  tangible  facts. 

About  three  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Borobudur  is 
Tjandi  Mendut  or  Mendoet,  a  Hindu  shrine  whose 
shape  recalls  the  recent  discoveries  about  Sambour 
in  Cambodia.  Like  those  hoary  brick  piles  it  is  a 
cube  surmounted  by  a  pyramid — a  design  more 
typical  of  the  Hindu  arts  than  the  Assyrian  step 
pyramids  of  Angkor  or  Borobudur.  But  despite  its 
kinship  in  shape  it  differs  from  the  relics  of  Sambour 
just  as  all  Javanese  monuments  differ  from  those  of 
the  Khmers.  It  is  made  of  stone  instead  of  brick  and 
shows  the  work  of  artizans  whose  skill  the  northern 
builders  had  not  yet  attained.  It  seems  to  be  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation  but  here  one  must  not 
pay  too  much  heed  to  outward  appearances.  Some 
years  ago  an  earthquake  knocked  a  large  part  of  it 
down  and  its  present  aspect  is  due  to  painstaking 
Dutch  archeologists  who  probably  had  more  trouble 
piecing  it  together  from  its  remains  than  the  Hindus 
had  in  erecting  it  in  the  first  place. 

Its  preservation  up  to  that  time  was  due  to  vol- 
canic debris  which  had  piled  up  on  it  during  centuries 
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of  disturbance  in  a  region  of  active  craters.  Hart- 
raann,  resident  of  Magelang,  found  traces  of  it  in 
1832  and  it  was  uncovered  some  years  afterward. 

The  temple  is  about  sixty  feet  high  with  an  inner 
sanctuary  about  fifteen  feet  square.  The  exterior 
walls  are  finely  sculptured.  The  sanctuary  which  is 
reached  by  a  series  of  stone  steps  from  ground  level 
contains  three  well-executed  statues,  life  size.  The 
middle  one  is  supposed  to  represent  Buddha,  the  ac- 
companying figures  are  princes  or  disciples. 

Mendoet  is  no  more  definitely  placed  chrono- 
logically than  Borobudur  except  that  most  archeol- 
ogists  believe  it  to  have  been  built  at  a  later  date. 

To  one  who  has  visited  Angkor  first  this  theorizing 
is  quite  confusing.  In  the  Cambodian  region  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cube  and  pyramid  style  of  temple 
was  greatly  anterior  to  the  step  pyramid.  Sambour 
as  a  capital  shows  the  Khmers  in  the  period  of  their 
transition — the  time  when  they  were  making  a  cul- 
ture of  their  own  out  of  the  raw  material  brought  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mekong  out  of  India. 

Here  the  first  work  of  the  Hindus,  whether  mis- 
sionaries or  conquerors,  was  to  outdo  Babylon  in  the 
erection  of  a  ziggurat  and  to  follow  that  work,  if  the 
archeological  evidence  be  correct,  with  a  temple 
which,  in  outline  if  not  in  finish,  was  the  twin  of  the 
earlier  efforts  of  the  Khmers. 

Mendoet  in  profile  and  treatment  is  less  like  a 
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temple  than  a  magnificent  tomb, — which  for  that 
matter  it  really  is, — the  tomb  of  a  faith  that  got  lost 
in  its  own  Nirvana.  It  stands  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
green  park  with  the  palm  trees  hedging  it  in  and  the 
dark  shadow  of  its  tower  creeping  through  the  grave- 
yard of  stone  pieces  that  have  fallen  from  its  cornices 
never  to  be  replaced. 

Coconut  palms  are  about  its  ancient  temple  area. 
The  inevitable  cone  of  the  volcano  fades  into  the  sky 
behind  it  and  Buddha,  its  forgotten  god,  stares  out 
through  its  open  doorway  toward  the  white  spire  of 
a  Catholic  church  across  the  road  that  leads  from 
Borobudur  to  Djokjakarta. 

There  are  scores  of  Hindu  monuments  in  Java. 
Some  of  them,  like  Borobudur,  the  visitor  sees  in 
great  number.  Some — particularly  those  in  the 
highlands  of  Bagelen,  the  Benares  of  Java — he  never 
even  hears  about.  If  the  culture  of  the  Khmers 
actually  came  out  of  Java  then  the  Bagelen  region 
may  well  have  been  its  birthplace. 

Something  of  the  Khmers'  magnificent  disregard 
for  time  and  expense  and  labor  and  material  is  visible 
here — not  so  much  in  the  temples  themselves  as  in 
the  selection  of  their  sites  and  the  remarkable 
engineering  involved  in  the  construction  of  their  ap- 
proaches. 

The  group  of  temples  stands  on  a  point  sixty-five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  causeways  known  to 
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this  day  as  Buddha's  roads  lead  up  to  them  from  the 
lowlands.  Between  Lake  Mendjer  and  Lake  Tje- 
bong  are  the  remains  of  a  staircase  that  once  was 
made  up  of  forty-seven  hundred  steps,  probably  the 
longest  staircase  in  the  world. 

And  there  on  the  high  plateau  the  Tjandi  Bima 
group  spreads  out  over  an  area  whose  very  size  pro- 
claims its  kinship  to  Cambodia,  and  Ardjuna  the 
beautiful  crumbles  to  a  dust  which  after  all  is  quite 
like  that  of  Angkor. 

Djokjakarta,  principal  town  of  the  Borobudur 
region,  seems  to  have  inherited  all  the  old  Hindu 
ghosts  as  it  has  inherited  the  bones  of  their  sanctu- 
aries. Dozens  of  weak-chinned  gods,  distorted  images 
from  the  Hindu  pantheon,  are  to  be  found  at  work 
keeping  off  evil  and  promoting  good  luck  in  this 
region.  They  are  impressed  for  dozens  of  local  cere- 
monials and  their  emblems  are  more  frequently  seen 
than  the  Dutch  coat-of-arms  or  the  insignia  of  the 
devout  Mohammedan. 

Djokjakarta  is  some  twenty-six  miles  from  Boro- 
budur and  is  the  capital  of  an  opera  bouffe  sultanate, 
one  of  a  pair  that  lies  between  the  highlands  and  the 
sea.  Farther  north — about  midway  between  Djok- 
jakarta and  Semarang — is  Solo  where  another  toy- 
shop sultan  carries  on  his  "let's-pretend"  government 
in  the  comforting  shade  of  Dutch  bayonets. 

One  might  philosophize  here  on  the  collapse  of 
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power  and  glory  if  one  had  not  already  spent  too 
much  time  in  a  similar  pursuit.  The  Hindu  kingdoms 
are  less  than  a  memory  in  Java.  The  temporal  power 
of  these  intellectuals  who  contributed  so  much  to  the 
civilization  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  never  be 
known  were  in  not  for  the  images  of  Siva,  the  thor- 
oughgoing destroyer,  and  Vishnu,  the  somewhat  in- 
effectual preserver,  and  Brahma,  the  theoretical 
creator,  which  peer  from  the  ruins  all  over  the  land. 
The  wisdom  of  India  either  was  brought  to  Java  by, 
or  came  there  under,  the  personal  escort  of  the 
priestly  caste,  and  so  culture  and  religion  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Superior  intelligence  brought  power, 
and  naturally  it,  too,  seemed  bound  up  in  the  destinies 
contrived  by  the  hundreds  of  little  gods  in  Mother 
India's  heaven.  But  the  power  and  the  wisdom  are 
gone  and  the  bones  of  piety  remain — a  matter  about 
which  one  ought  to  be  able  to  contrive  a  fine  moral. 

There  must  be  some  solace  in  this  region  for  the 
ghosts  of  the  Brahmans  if  they  can  ever  reassemble 
enough  of  their  scattered  ashes  to  make  a  temporary 
covering  for  their  superior  souls.  The  kings  passed. 
The  priests  passed.  New  powers  came  and  Arabia 
furnished  a  new  idea  of  a  deity.  And  now  these  new- 
comers are  going  the  way  of  those  that  went  before. 

The  sultans  of  Djokjakarta  and  Solo  are  the  in- 
heritors of  the  Hindu  lands  and  culture,  and  presum- 
ably are  the  heaven-born  in  whom  are  kept  alight  the 
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mighty  spirit  of  those  who  overcome  the  Indian  might 
and  religion.  But  a  disinterested  passer-by  may  find 
something  to  stir  his  thought  in  that  the  barrack-like 
palaces  of  these  princes  are  less  beautiful  in  their 
supposed  splendor  than  are  the  graveyards  of  the 
dead  gods  in  their  unmistakable  ruin.  People  who 
come  to  Solo  to-day  do  so  principally  to  laugh  at  the 
funny  hats  of  the  court  attaches.  The  Dutch  soldiers 
in  the  palace  grounds  do  not  laugh  for  the  hats  have 
ceased  to  interest  them.  They  merely  yawn  across 
their  rifle  sights. 

Eleven  miles  from  Djokjakarta  on  the  road  to  Solo 
and  Semarang  the  Dutch  have  mobilized  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  in  a  repetition  of  the 
great  humpty-dumpty  operation.  There  in  the  field 
of  Prambanan  is  a  spectacle  of  tumbled  desolation 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  after  an  earthquake 
in  a  cemetery.  Stones  everywhere  in  chaotic  dis- 
order— a  disorder  the  more  evident  in  that  their 
gleaming  white  under  the  hot  noon  sun  is  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  brilliant  green  verdure  of  a  tropic 
lawn.  It  is  as  if  a  pair  of  hobbledehoy  giants  had 
grown  tired  of  a  domino  game  and  scattered  their 
ponderous  markers  all  over  the  landscape. 

Prambanan  in  its  heyday  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  temple  groups  in  all  the  Hindu 
kingdom  of  central  Java.  There  were  five  or  six 
temples  in  this  group — possibly  a  dozen  if  one  counts 
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the  remains  still  to  be  seen  outside  the  area  fenced  off 
by  the  Dutch  archeologists.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  two  best  preserved  of  the  collection  the  shrines 
were  something  like  Borobudur  and  Ta  Keo  and  the 
Baphuon  in  shape — step  pyramids  with  ornamented 
galleries.  The  two  that  remain  sufficiently  intact  to 
permit  inspection  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  tem- 
ples of  Angkor  built  on  similar  lines,  but  they  are 
impressive  even  in  their  decay  and  show  closer  affinity 
to  the  architectural  oddities  of  the  Khmers  than  any 
other  group  in  Java. 

Down  at  the  edge  of  the  temple  grounds  a  Dutch 
scientist  in  a  cork  hat  and  a  suit  of  pongee  is  directing 
a  score  of  sweating  Javanese  in  an  endless  classifica- 
tion of  dissociated  stones.  Many  years  ago  an  earth- 
quake contrived  to  do  what  was  still  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  obliterating  the  works  of  the  Hindus.  Two 
of  these  pyramids  collapsed  completely.  The  others 
were  very  nearly  buried  under  the  wreckage  of  their 
own  cornices.  So  for  something  more  than  seven 
years  the  patient  archeologists  have  been  picking  up 
a  rock  here  and  another  there,  piecing  together  this 
or  that  jigsaw  puzzle  that  was  once  a  bas-relief  or  a 
sculptured  god  or  a  carved  pillar  or  a  curving  balus- 
trade. One  by  one  the  rocks  are  carried  out  of  their 
churchyard  surroundings.  Each  is  given  a  number 
and  eventually  carried  to  a  pile  that  is  supposed  to 
contain  others  of  its  kind.     Some  day,  probably  far 
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in  the  future,  these  various  files  will  be  ready  for  as- 
sembly and  then  the  patient  workers  will  discover 
whether  Lot  382- A  is  a  portion  of  the  second  terrace 
of  Temple  4-North  or  merely  part  of  a  stone  road 
dislocated  by  ambitious  coolies. 

In  the  meantime  such  gods  as  are  left  gaze  out 
upon  the  world  in  a  variety  of  moods.  They  can  af- 
ford to  smile  in  this  region  .  .  .  the  smile  that  comes 
of  antiquity  and  wisdom. 

One  discovers  with  something  of  a  shock  that  a  face 
is  peering  down  from  the  tower-like  erection  over  the 
west  gate  of  one  of  the  pyramids.  The  expression  is 
different,  the  sculpturing  is  of  a  slightly  different 
school,  but  even  so,  except  for  a  matter  of  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  geography,  here  is  one  of  the  human- 
visaged  towers  of  Angkor  Thorn — a  spire  that  might 
have  come  directly  from  the  Bayon.  And  as  if  that 
were  not  sufficient  connection  one  becomes  conscious 
presently  of  a  tower  at  the  corner — the  linga  symbol 
of  Siva  and  the  four  sensuous  faces  of  the  destroyer 
god  gazing  down  from  its  sides. 

Only  the  seven-headed  Naga  and  the  squatting 
giants  of  the  Angkor  causeways  are  absent  here. 
Otherwise  this  might  be  the  art  school  in  which  the 
architects  of  the  Khmers  learned  their  trade.  Ar- 
rangements of  bas-reliefs,  subjects  of  bas-reliefs, 
tricks  of  corbel  vaulting — all  are  here  to  contribute 
their  bit  toward  complicating  the  puzzle  of  the  Ang- 
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korean  temple  builders.  If  the  engineers  of  Yacod- 
hapura  did  not  come  from  here  they  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  establish  an  authentic  and  logical  an- 
cestry. 

True  there  are  many  vital  differences  between  the 
Angkor  construction  and  that  of  this  wide-spread 
desolation.  The  Javanese  sculptures  are  certainly 
better  pictorially  than  those  of  Angkor  Thom  and 
the  Gate  of  Victory,  but  few  will  say  that  the  spirit 
is  better.  The  Javanese  temples  are  possibly  more 
carefully  finished.  But  no  one  will  argue  that  they 
have  any  of  the  surprise  element  which  makes  Ang- 
kor Vat  the  marvel  that  it  is. 

One  authority  has  said  that  "beside  the  great  tem- 
ple of  Borobudur  the  labor  involved  in  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramids  fades  into  insignificance." 
And  if  that  be  true  one  can  barely  imagine  the  toll 
of  human  energy  and  human  life  that  was  exacted  be- 
fore the  towers  of  Angkor  rose  to  their  magnificent 
heights.  The  engineering  skill,  the  patience  that  had 
to  rely  on  a  stone-yard  more  than  forty  miles  distant, 
the  constant  procession  of  naked  slaves  toiling  under 
the  whips  to  bring  the  cut  rock  down  from  Ko  Kher  to 
Angkor  Thom,  are  almost  beyond  imagination. 

Prambanan  is  worth  a  visit  in  the  blistering  heat  of 
high  noon.  It  presents  a  series  of  f  acades  and  gal- 
leries and  vaults  that  conjure  up  pictures  of  temple 
cities  on  the  Nile,  or  Baalbeck  or  possibly  Palmyra. 
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But  after  all,  its  significance  seems  to  lie  not  in  its 
tawny  masses  but  in  the  Four  Faces  of  Siva  that  look 
down  from  the  corner  tower.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
because  it  looks  as  if  it  might  have  suggested  that 
great  capital  of  the  dead  in  Cambodia. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

The  Long  Trek  to  Nowhere 
the  khmers  walk  into  the  great  silences 

One  might  look  upon  them  almost  as  oracles,  these 
lofty  temples  of  Java, — oracles  with  a  single  mes- 
sage: The  Doom  of  the  Khmers. 

The  Fate  that  overtook  the  builders  of  Borobudur 
and  Prambanan  may  have  become  a  bit  weary  in  her 
work  of  mapping  destruction  but  she  was  not  long 
deterred  from  its  accomplishment.  The  Javanese 
civilization  was  independent  of  that  of  the  Ang- 
koreans  and  in  its  way  as  great.  But  always  to  one 
who  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Cambodia  it  must 
seem  to  have  had  no  purpose  in  existence,  save  as  a 
red  reflection  foreboding  the  wrath  of  the  gods  in  the 
dawn  that  was  breaking  over  Indo-China. 

Always  the  memory  comes  back  from  Borobudur 
to  Angkor  Vat  .  .  .  Angkor  that  had  made  a  pact 
with  Siva  in  the  blood  of  shattered  nations,  and  saw 
the  day  when  the  Destroyer  played  his  last  sardonic 
jest.  The  tragedies  of  Java  are  those  of  other  nations 
that  took  their  chances  in  battle  and  went  out  to  an 
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end  which,  if  irrevocable,  was  at  least  in  the  sunlight. 
The  tragedy  of  Angkor  lies  in  its  mystery  .  .  .  the 
dread  enigma  of  a  grave  without  an  epitaph.  There 
is  something  about  the  monumental  works  of  the 
Khmers  that  stirs  the  imagination,  some  tenancy  of 
ghosts  that  serves  to  make  these  remains  different 
from  any  of  the  other  stony  footprints  that  man  has 
left  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mekong  that  one  finds  the  Ragnarok  where  the  exiled 
gods  of  the  Hindus  went  down  into  the  shadows. 

Sunrise  on  Angkor  Vat  ...  a  touch  of  color  on 
the  topmost  spire,  then  a  nimbus  of  light,  outlining 
the  towers.  The  silhouette  of  the  pyramid  against  a 
sky  which  for  this  brief  moment  of  the  day  is  cold  and 
flat  as  a  sheet  of  silver  .  .  .  Sunrise  on  Angkor — a 
repetitious  miracle  .  .  .  Two  hours  ago  it  had 
seemed  that  the  sun  would  never  rise  here  again. 

Some  one  is  moving  in  the  haze  that  is  lifting  off 
the  moat  .  .  .  Yin.  .  .  .  He  has  passed  the  night  as 
always,  asleep  at  the  wheel  of  his  car.  Now  he  walks 
the  stone  quay  like  a  somnambulist  or  a  votary  driven 
to  a  sacred  rite  by  forces  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

He  is  an  unreal  figure  in  the  gray  sarong  of  the 
mist  .  .  .  the  wraith  of  a  great  sorrow  ...  a  Cam- 
bodian Marius  before  the  ruins  of  the  Khmer  Car- 
thage. And  in  the  sorcery  of  the  dawn  he  is  looking 
across  the  yesterdays  of  half  a  dozen  centuries.    The 
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wan  little  ghosts  are  astir  once  more,  marching  down 
from  the  ziggurat  presumably  on  their  way  back  to 
the  ash  clouds  from  which  they  came  .  .  .  the  kings 
and  their  elephants,  the  dancing-girls  and  concubines, 
the  brocaded  priests  and  the  half -naked  commoners. 

Hordes  of  them  are  slipping  across  the  causeway — 
a  throng  which  for  all  its  numbers  stops  no  light  and 
makes  no  sound.  The  road  is  filled  with  them — the 
people  not  of  one  day  but  of  the  centuries  during 
which  men  and  women  and  warriors  trod  this  high- 
way. They  are  hurrying  past — toward  the  towers  of 
Siva  in  the  wall  of  Angkor  Thorn,  toward  the  south 
where  if  one  theory  be  true  the  national  life  of  the 
Khmers  was  spilled  out  upon  the  broad  plain. 

The  sun  has  set  alight  the  altar  fires  and  the  pin- 
nacles are  smoldering.  But  in  a  moment  this  flame 
will  be  extinguished  and  Angkor  Vat  will  stand,  as  it 
has  always  stood  in  the  early  morning,  a  black  mass 
with  luminous  shades  floating  behind  the  gratings  of 
its  cloisters.  By  that  time  the  phantoms  will  have 
retired  to  whatever  bourne  they  occupy  by  day  and 
the  long  halls  will  have  been  plunged  once  more  into 
their  baffling  loneliness. 

What  happened  to  these  people? 

Sixty  years  of  study  and  research  so  far  can  offer 
no  satisfactory  answer.  The  known  history  of  Ang- 
kor ends  with  the  death  of  a  king  called  Jayavarman, 
the  ninth  of  his  line,  in  the  year  1201.    Undated  in- 
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scriptions  and  documents  of  the  Chams,  ancient  ene- 
mies of  the  Khmers,  have  contributed  a  few  clues  that 
offer  little  toward  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

Aymonier  believes  that  a  cultural  migration  into 
Cambodia  out  of  India  continued  until  the  Moslem 
activities  of  the  twelfth  century  left  the  mother  coun- 
try sorely  wounded  and  closed  the  routes  of  travel 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  He  sees  in  the  deca- 
dence of  Angkor  a  rising  tide  of  native  barbarism 
deprived  of  the  restraining  influences  that  had  been 
maintained  by  a  steady  movement  of  colonists  from 
Madras. 

Certainly  something  happened  to  the  culture  of 
the  Khmers  during  that  dark  night  which  begins  after 
the  year  1201.  Sivaic  Brahmanism  ceased  to  be  the 
state  religion  and  Buddhist  bonzes  set  up  the  statues 
of  their  master  in  the  old  temples. 

Up  in  the  north  the  Thais,  a  coalition  of  races  in 
which  the  Siamese  were  a  principal  factor,  was  gain- 
ing power,  rebellious  as  it  had  always  been  against  the 
Brahman  gods  and  the  castes  which  served  them,  and 
irked  to  the  point  of  desperation  by  the  government 
of  a  race,  which,  like  Rome  before  its  fall,  maintained 
its  domination  only  through  the  fear  that  its  merciless 
might  had  set  about  it  generations  before. 

Over  toward  the  east  the  Chams  were  preparing 
for  revolt.  And  in  Angkor  was  that  lackadaisical 
atmosphere   of   nothing  to   do,   whose   existence  is 
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proved  by  the  negative  testimony  of  the  unbuilt  tem- 
ples. Artistic  development  ceased  in  Cambodia  with 
the  erection  of  Angkor  Vat.  It  may  have  been  that 
military  reverses  cut  off  the  supply  of  slaves  so  essen- 
tial to  the  massive  constructions  of  the  Khmers.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  artizans  in  their  pride  of  ac- 
complishment decided  that  they  could  do  no  better 
and  laid  down  their  tools.  At  any  rate,  the  day  of 
Angkor  was  done.  The  night  was  already  advancing 
although  the  twilight  lasted  perhaps  a  hundred  of 
years. 

Here  is  a  new  picture:  A  phalanx  of  elephants 
thrown  about  the  approaches  to  Angkor  .  .  .  spear- 
men and  archers  on  the  causeway  .  .  .  cavalry  riding 
out  to  death  from  the  North  Gate  of  Angkor  Thorn. 
And  then  the  roads  suddenly  molten  with  men  and 
women  and  children  fleeing  panic-stricken  from  the 
doomed  city,  the  young  and  the  old  and  the  palsied 
and  the  strong  striking  southward  along  the  great 
lake.  Some  fall  and  are  trampled  under  foot  never 
to  rise  again  save  as  dust  tossed  by  vagrant  winds. 
Some  are  hurled  into  the  moat  by  the  crush  on  the 
highway.  And  they  too  die — perhaps  a  more  merci- 
ful death  than  awaits  those  who  stay  behind  and  those 
who  push  on. 

Warriors  man  the  walls  of  Angkor  Vat  but  they 
have  no  heart  for  their  jobs.  Bleeding  messengers 
have  been  coming  back  for  days  from  the  advanced 
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positions  in  the  country  of  the  Thais  and  they  bring 
no  encouragement.  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  is  paying  his 
account  to  those  who  cast  him  out  for  Buddha.  Out 
of  habit  the  troops  of  the  king  are  going  through  the 
motions  of  defense.  But  they  know  that  there  will 
be  no  defense.  Not  for  hundreds  of  years  has  Ang- 
kor been  compelled  to  fight  on  its  own  thresholds  and 
the  fact  that  the  once  mighty  army  has  been  smashed 
is  an  advance  warning  of  the  finish. 

To  the  north  a  shaking  of  earth  as  the  elephants 
and  cavalry  take  the  road  out  of  battle  .  .  .  To  the 
north  a  highway  strewn  with  broken  bodies  .  .  .  And 
farther  along  the  highway  the  victorious  Thais,  no 
longer  mere  soldiery  but  butchers  whose  prey  is  al- 
ready in  sight  .  .  . 

The  press  of  fugitives  at  the  North  Gate  increases. 
Despite  their  haste,  not  half  of  the  retreating  war- 
riors can  find  ingress  through  the  tower  of  Siva.  The 
elephants  block  the  portal.  The  foot-soldiery,  now 
completely  routed,  throws  away  its  weapons  and 
spreads  out  east  and  west  to  go  around  the  town,  or 
risks  the  horrible  menace  of  the  moat  filled  with  croc- 
odiles, and,  surviving  that  peril,  scales  the  walls. 

Angkor  Thorn  is  emptying  rapidly.  .  .  .  But  not 
rapidly  enough.  The  gates  which  were  large  enough 
for  the  normal  traffic  of  commerce  during  hundreds 
of  years  are  so  congested  that  the  crowds  stand  mo- 
tionless as  far  back  as  the  Bayon  .  .  .  crippled  an- 
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cients,  women  with  babies  at  their  breasts,  nobles  and 
artizans  and  low-caste  laborers  .  .  .  merchants, 
priests,  soldiers  and  slaves,  are  parts  of  this  melange. 
Already  the  south  road  is  hidden  by  the  tide  of  brown 
bodies  moving  slowiy  between  the  rice  fields  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  beyond  Angkor  Vat.  But  more  than  a 
million  souls  must  find  egress  from  the  capital. 
They  fight  one  another  before  the  gates  and  Angkor 
Thorn  is  already  a  shambles  when  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Thais  comes  crashing  down  along  the  avenue 
before  the  royal  terrace. 

The  Siamese — an  Asiatic  army  come  to  a  decisive 
victory  after  years  of  subjection — the  picture  is  al- 
most complete  .  .  .  Snub-nosed  yellow  men  turned 
loose  in  the  finest  city  of  the  Orient  .  .  .  and  pres- 
ently the  gutters  are  running  red.  The  wooden  resi- 
dence district  is  afire.  And  corpses — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  corpses — lie  strewn  over  the  temple  ter- 
races and  in  the  streets  and  in  the  sodden  courts  of 
the  ruined  gardens. 

Ghouls  have  looted  the  houses  and  the  sanctuaries, 
and  murder  one  another  for  their  spoils.  There  is  no 
discipline  save  in  a  systematized  vandalism  which  is 
directed  with  futile  though  painstaking  earnestness 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Brahman  shrines. 

And  the  sun  goes  down  but  not  on  Angkor.  There 
is  no  more  Angkor. 
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That  is  one  view  of  the  great  anticlimax  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  civilizations  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  Once  it  was  widely  accepted  as  the 
authentic  picture  of  the  Khmers'  collapse.  It  is  aug- 
mented by  some  horrifying  details  of  a  second  day 
during  which  the  hot  sun  came  to  look  upon  the  dead 
and  the  vultures  were  a  dense  cloud  in  the  sky.  One 
has  to  imagine  it  repeated  in  more  or  less  similarity 
of  detail  in  all  the  inhabited  cities  of  Cambodia,  but 
that  is  simple  enough.  If  the  Thais  were  strong 
enough  to  conquer  Angkor  they  could  have  had  no 
great  difficulty  in  overrunning  the  lesser  capitals. 

This  theory  that  Angkor,  the  Glorious,  was  blotted 
out  after  thirteen  centuries  of  national  existence  by 
a  single  day's  slaughter  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  if 
one  considers  the  parallel  cases  in  Oriental  history. 
But  it  has  points  which  complicate  instead  of  explain 
the  mystery. 

Why,  if  they  succeeded  in  taking  the  most  magnifi- 
cent capital  in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  entire  world, 
did  the  Thais  abandon  it?  Why,  if  this  theory  is  cor- 
rect, did  not  the  refugees,  who  had  escaped  to  the 
south  before  the  butchers  reached  the  Bayon,  come 
back  to  the  town  they  had  left?  Why  did  a  civiliza- 
tion vanish  merely  because  a  group  of  cities  had  been 
put  to  the  torch  ? 

Groslier  has  produced  a  quantity  of  proofs — 
mainly  photographs  compared  with  the  bas-reliefs  at 
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Angkor — to  show  that  the  present-day  Cambodians 
are  actually  of  the  same  race  as  the  Khmers.  But, 
admitting  that,  one  does  not  arrive  at  any  solution  of 
the  real  problem.  The  Cambodians  of  to-day  may  be 
true  Khmers  ...  in  them  may  flow  the  blood  of 
Yacovarman  the  great  builder.  But  they  are  no  more 
the  people  who  built  Angkor  than  the  rock  piles  of 
Verdun  are  the  town  that  stood  by  the  Meuse  before 
1914.  If  any  large  number  of  the  Angkoreans  sur- 
vived then  the  disappearance  of  their  culture  is  all  the 
more  incomprehensible.  One  could  envision  them 
weakened  and  afraid  to  return  to  their  homes.  He 
could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  a  civilized  people  laps- 
ing into  savagery  merely  because  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plague  obliterated 
the  populations  of  Angkor  Thorn  and  Beng  Mealea 
and  Ko  Kher  and  Pra  Khan.  The  theory  is  more 
tenable  perhaps  than  that  of  warfare  and  slaughter 
by  the  Thais.  But  a  plague  would  not  have  removed 
all  the  metal  from  the  temples  and  pried  apart  the 
walls  of  Siva's  shrines. 

Monsieur  Groslier,  after  a  long  study  of  the  evi- 
dence, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Angko- 
reans, weakened  no  doubt  by  wars  with  the  Chams 
and  Siamese,  were  destroyed  by  an  uprising  of  slaves 
in  which  the  intellectual  minority  was  systematically 
murdered. 
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The  logic  of  this  idea  is  manifest.  It  would  ac- 
count for  the  insensate  effort  to  tear  apart  the  stones 
of  the  temples,  and  for  the  complete  looting  of  Ang- 
kor Thorn  and  its  dependent  shrines,  and  would  ex- 
plain at  the  same  time  the  disappearance  of  the  civil- 
ization that  had  built  Angkor  Vat. 

Certainly  there  were  millions  of  slaves  in  Cam- 
bodia. Just  as  surely  the  educated  people  even  amid 
a  culture  as  fine  as  that  of  Angkor  were  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population.  It  is  well  within 
the  probabilities  that  the  slaves  could  have  massacred 
the  intelligentsia,  and  then,  deprived  of  the  brain  that 
had  directed  their  handiwork,  their  quick  return  to 
the  primitive  life  of  the  jungle  was  an  inevitable  de- 
tail. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  reconstruction  of 
ghosts  has  been  aided  materially  by  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  Even  the  tombs  of  Kish  have  been  productive 
of  much  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  lived.  But  there  are  no  tombs  in  Cam- 
bodia. Cremation  is  a  feature  of  the  Brahman  cult, 
and  bodies  that  were  left  lying  inside  the  walls  of 
Angkor  Thorn  must  have  disappeared  rapidly  in  the 
moisture  and  heat  of  the  tropics.  Only  through  their 
works  can  one  arrive  at  any  idea  of  who  the  Khmers 
were,  what  they  were  and  what  became  of  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  longer  he  puzzles  over  the  matter  the  more 
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ready  he  is  to  accept  the  local  theory  that  the  temples 
were  built  by  Djinns  who  tired  of  their  partnership 
with  man,  cursed  him  and  drove  him  out  into  the  wait- 
ing arms  of  Death. 

Sunrise  on  Angkor  Vat  .  .  . 

The  sky  is  hot  now  behind  the  towers.  The  mists 
are  lifting  from  the  lower  galleries  disclosing  the  sil- 
houette of  the  temple  as  vaguely  unreal  as  an  image 
on  a  shadow  screen.  The  ghosts  are  gone  but  their 
memory  remains  as  the  elephants  come  plodding 
across  the  causeway.  The  vastness  of  the  pyramid 
seems  to  cover  the  horizon  and  for  this  moment,  at 
least,  the  Khmers  are  alive  again.  A  purple  shadow, 
cast  by  one  of  the  eastern  towers,  deepens  the  shade 
on  the  central  spire.  And  it  takes  appropriately  the 
shape  of  a  question  mark.  No  symbol — not  even  the 
linga  of  Siva,  the  Destroyer — could  typify  more 
clearly  the  soul  of  Angkor: 

Who  were  these  people? 

THE  END 
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